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2 LIFE IN WEST LONDON 

quarter. It seems a far cry from the West London of the 
early eighteenth century to the West London of to-day. 
One smiles to remember that in the reign of Queen Anne 
the most fashionable quarters were Bloomsbury Squcure, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, Soho Square, and Queen's Square, 
Westminster, and that in the reign of George II, they 
included Leicester Fields, Golden Square, and Charing 
Cross; while it is even more difficult to believe that where 
Curzon Street now stands the May Fair was annually held 
as late as 1756. 

There is nothing in the entire life of a city at once 
so pathetic and remorseless as the law and habits of its 
growth. A city is like a great, hungry sea, which flows 
on and on, filling up every creek, and then overspreads its 
borders, flooding the plains beyond; only, unlike the sea, 
a city leaves its driftwood behind it. 

The prosperous classes, driven from Soho, press over 
into St. George's, Hanover Square. Forty or fifty years 
ago St. George's begins noticeably to decline, and Kensington 
springs up with a mad rush of growth. But in the seventies 
decline is noticeable even here. The district continues to 
grow, but at a greatly reduced rate, imtil between 1881 — 
1 89 1 things are practically stationary, the increase being 
only 1.9 per cent.; while in the same interval Paddington 
increases 10. i per cent., and Fulham 64.5 per cent.* It 
requires no great stretch of imagination to forecast a time 
when the wealthy mansions of Kensington shall give place 

* St. Pancras offers us a similar illustration. Between 1861 — 71 its 
population increased 11.4 per cent., and between 1871 — 81 6.7*/^, while 
between 1881 — 91 it decreased 0.8%. In the corresponding periods 
Hampstead increased 69.0 •/o, 40.8 %, and 50.5 •/,. It would be inter- 
esting to discover how far the wealth of Hampstead feels a responsible 
concern for the poverty of St. Pancras^ 
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to warehouses and shops, or be let out in one and two- 
room tenements. The same law of change and expansion 
is noticeable, of course, in other districts, only it has not 
elsewhere the same aspect of remorseless realism, nor is 
it so sweeping and revolutionary. It is only in very 
wealthy districts that the realism and pathos of the change 
become conspicuously appcurent. 

The rapidity of the change is remarkable. It is a note- 
worthy fact that, with the single exception of the City, 
the area of Soho has declined more rapidly in recent years 
than any other district in London, the decrease in population 
between 1881 and 1891 being no less than twenty per cent. 
The following table, which includes every district in Lon- 
don showing a decrease in population between 1881 and 
1891, will serve to emphasize the remarkable way in which 
the central districts of the West are declining: 

Table of Districts showing a Decrease in Population 

between 1881 and 1891. 

_ ^ , _ Percentage of 

Registration District. ^^^} I^ecrease Decrease to 

1881-1891. Population. 

City 13,085 persons 25.5 



9»237 " 19-8 

6,066 1 8. 1 

5495 1 2. 1 



h^^xXvy ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• 

i^l>&C»l-lvi ••• ••• •*• ••• ••• 

Ov« V.7Uw3 ••• ••• ••• ..« 

St. George's, Hanover Squaret 15,610 10.4 

12,506 8.1 

9»949 6.6 

1,362 2.9 

2,582 2.0 

1,167 " 2.0 

1,984 „ 0.8 



St. Marylebone.. 

Holbom § 

St. George's-in-the-East 

Shoreditch 

Stepney 

ibt. irancras 

* St. James and St Anne. 

t Including the parishes of SL John Westm. and St, Margaret Westm, 

§ Including Clerkenwell. 
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But the decline of population in the central districts of 
the West, if most marked in the last decennixmi, is far 
from being a recent fact. It has been a steadily growing 
fact, as the following tabic will show, for a considerable 
number of years: 

• 

Table showing Decrease in Population of Central 
London between 1861 and 1891. 

„ . ^. . Decrease Percentage. 

Registration Distnct. „, „ « «« 

^ 1861— 71 1871— 81 1881— 91 

v^xuy ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• o«j*^^ o «j 0*0 

Soho 3.0 9.1 19.8 

otrand ^4*3 lo.o lo.i 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields i.o 15.6 12.1 

St. George's, Hanover Square 0.0 4.2 10.4 

St. Marylebone 1.5 2.7 8.1 

Holbom 2.5 7'i ^'^ 

St. George's-in-the-East 1.7 1.9 2.9 

Shoreditch 1.7 0.5 2.0 

Stepney* +2.0 + 1.5 2.0 

St. Pancras* + 11.4 +6.7 0.8 

It will thus be seen that there has been a continuous 

and rapid decline of population in Soho since 1861. 

(^ The causes that contribute to a decline of pop- 

/'ulation in a district are twofold. First, changes in the 

( development or distribution of an industry, and secondly, 

^ the displacement of residential dwellings by warehouses 

/ and shops, accompanied always by a migration of the 

^,. wealthier classes to more fashionable districts. 

Both of these causes have been at work in Soho. The 

I.. 

* In these districts there was a decrease in the last decennium only. 
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introduction of machine-work has almost revolutionized 
the tailoring trade and led to much of the work being done 
outside the district, while the displacement of dwelling- 
houses by warehouses and shops has been enormous. In 
the two civil parishes of Soho (St. Anne and St. James) 
there were no less than 582 fewer houses in 1891 than 
in 1 88 1, while there was an increase of 209 in the number 
of uninhabited houses. That is to say, 582 houses had 
totally disappeared between, 1881 and 1891, while the 
number of iminhabited houses had increased by over two 
hundred. The surrounding districts suffered similarly. In 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, for example, there were 186 fewer 
houses in 1891 than in 1881 and an increase of 76 in 
the number of iminhabited houses. In the Tottenham 
Court Road division of St. Pancras again, there were 126 
fewer houses than in 1881, but a decrease of 18 in the 
niunber of uninhabited houses; while in Marylebone 302 
houses had disappeared between 1881 and 1891, and the 
number of iminhabited houses had increased by 377. 
Taking the whole of the districts included in Central 
London we find that no fewer than 2,432 houses disap- 
peared between 1881 and 1891, while the number of 
uninhabited houses increased by 1,211. In some cases 
the decrease in the number of houses was accompanied by 
an increase of population. For example, one Ward of St. 
Pancras (No. 3) which had 4,320 inhabited houses in 1881, 
and a population of 34,008 persons, had only 4,091 inhab- 
ited houses in 1891 for a population of 34,030 persons. 
That is to say, 229 fewer houses to accommodate a slightly 
increased population. A similar condition of things is 
observable in the Dorset Square Ward of St. Marylebone, 
where in 1891 there were 49 fewer houses to accommodate 
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a population increased by 388 persons. These cases, per- 
haps, should be regarded as exceptional, and it may be they 
are to be explained, in part at least, by circumstances which 
do not appear in the figures themselves; but, nevertheless, 
it is certain that the displacement of dwelling-houses by 
business premises very considerably aggravates the problem 
of overcrowding in industrial districts. The increased 
value of land as sites for business premises, and the con- 
sequent constant decrease in the number of dwelling-houses, 
leads to a corresponding increase in rents. The more 
prosperous classes migrate to other districts, while the poor, 
who must be near their work, remain, and become more 
and more crowded. It is this process that has sent up 
rents in London 150 per cent., in fifty years, and made 
Soho, as I shall presently show, one of the most densely 
crowded districts in London. 



CHAPTER 11 
POVERTY: FACTS AND CONTRASTS 

The district as a whole is characterized by conditions ' ; 
which, if they do not defy, at least baffle accurate description. / 
Here, for example, are all the ordinary facts of social life ) 
in crowded centres — insanitary dwellings, irregular employ- 
ment, sweated wages, and chronic physical weakness, inten- 
sified by higher rents and a relatively higher cost of liv- 
ing ; and, what is worse still, aggravated by the close prox- 
imity of those awful contrasts — ^the extremes of wealth and 
poverty, which are the special and peculiar miseries of the / 
West End. In the east and south of London life has its > 
deep and extended miseries, but this is not one of them'; 
There the colour of life, if deadly dull, is more even; it'^ 
knows nothing of those violent extremes of luxury and want 
which fix irrevocably and hopelessly before the worker's 
eyes the gulf which divides the classes. Here are gifts and 
treasures innumerable — art, knowledge, beauty, wealth — but 
they are not for the poor. The poor of West London 
are made to feel that they are aliens from life on the 
very borders of their own homesteads. 

How great is the misery of this contra.st, and how 
seriously the whole social problem in West London is 
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accentuated by other unequal conditions few, perhaps, yet 
realize. 

In the district of Soho, for example, taking an area 
with a population of 32,148, the percentage of poverty has 
been estimated* at 42.4. The density of population gives 
considerably over 200 persons to an acre, and the whole dis- 
trict (if we exclude the narrow enclosure of Soho Square, which 
is not open to the poor, and the still smaller area surrounding 
St Anne's Church) is entirely lacking in open spaces. In 
certain parts of the district the percentage of poverty and the 
density of population are, of course, much higher. One area, 
which includes a population of 6,763 persons, has a poverty 
percentage of 46.5 ; while another, which has a population 
of 9,349, actually shows a percentage of 51.6. 

Now the true force of the contrast will be seen when I 
mention that in the neighbouring district of Mayfair, which 
immediately adjoins Soho, the percentage of poverty is only 
2.7, while in one area, representing a population of 4,243 
persons, the percentage is only 0.5. In Belgravia, again, 
the percentage is 5.0; and in Kensington (which although 
probably the richest district in Europe has nevertheless 
8 per cent, of its population living in one-room tenements) 
5.9. In another adjoining district (a littie to the north 
of Soho), which in its social and industrial conditions is 
perhaps even more invertebrate than Soho, much the same 
state of things exists, although here statistical information 
is less certain. The district forms part of two great par- 
ishes, St. Pancras, with a population of 234,379 persons 
and a poverty percentage of 30.4; and St. Marylebone, 
with a population of 142,404 persons and a poverty per- 
centage of 27.4. These figures, however, give no adequate 

* Mr. Charles Booth. 
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idea of the poverty in the district referred to, for they are 
necessarily considerably modified by the large areas of 
wealth represented by the squares and other wealthy 
residences which abound in both parishes, and the figures 
for which are included in the general percentages. In 
many of the streets immediately surrounding Fitzroy Square, 
for which no separate returns are at present obtainable, 
the poverty is certainly as great as in Soho only it is 
confined to smaller areas. In this district one frequently 
passes abruptly and instantly from a poverty percentage 
of 3.0 to one of 40.0 or 50.0 or even more. Immediately 
beyond this district is that of Lisson Grove where there 
are 50,000 people, half of whom aro poor. 

Even under normal conditions the pressure of poverty 
represented by these figures is extreme, but when, as in 
the early months of 1895, the winter is of exceptional 
severity, the pressure becomes intolerable. What the poor 
in the district to which I have just referred suffered at that 
time probably no man living knows. A special census 
which I carried out in certain parts of the district revealed 
some startling facts. Many of the families — one of my 
helpers says most — lived for weeks on soup and bread 
procured from the various charitable soup-kitchens in the 
neighbourhood. Every available article of furniture or 
clothing was sold or pawned ; in some cases the boots were 
taken off the children's feet and pawned for bread or fiiel. 
A niunber of families, even in the bitterest times of the 
long frost, lived for days without fire and light, and often 
with no food but a chance morsel of bread or tea. One 
family we found had lived for weeks on bread and tea 
and dripping. In another room a family was found, con- 
sisting of the mother and six children (the father had been 
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in the infinnaij for deven weeks), who had lived on a 
pennywoitii of bread, a pennyworth of tea, a halfpenny- 
worth of si^ar, and a halfpennyworth of something else — 
I think milk — eveiy other day, and this they had procored 
on credit In a room in another house a woman and 
several children were fomid. The woman was "keying 
guard," afraid to go out lest the landlord, ii^ was watch- 
ing, should take po6sessi<Mi. Hie onhr furniture in the room 
was an ^g-boz, a chair with no bade, a kettle, and a 
saucepan in which the woman was cooking some cods' 
heads for their dinner. In a filthy room in another street 
one of my helpers found several chfldren, very dirty and 
entirely naked (this in the severest days of the long frost!). 
Their mother had been out since morning looking for 
work. Seva:al cases were found where the fomily had 
been without food (sometimes without fire also) for three days. 
The lack of emplojnnent was terrible. In one street, 
out of one hundred families visited, we found no fewer 
than one hundred and fifteen adults (the majority of them 
men) out of employment Eighty of these had been out for 
at least a month and upwards. Here are the exact figures : 

1 6 had been out i month and upwards 

17 „ „ „ 2 months „ „ 

^^ j> w wo n 

'2 »> n » 4 n 

4 »> w w 5 »» 

^ n »» '» 7 *» 

* w »» n ^ n 

* »> >» 'J V '» 

In another short street, out of sixteen homes visited 
(representing thirteen families and three single persons), 
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there were fourteen adults out of employment, aO, or nearly 
all of them, being heads of families. 

5 had been out i month 

2 „ „ „ 2 months 

2 n « » 3 *» 

2 n n » 4 n 

I n » •» O n 

1 » »> » V •* 

In one block of dwellings in another street, out of 
twenty-three homes visited, twenty-six adults were returned 
as out of employment. Here again, in nearly every case. 
it was the head of the family who was out 

3 had been out i month 

4 „ „ „ 2 months 
o f> ft » 3 »» 

2 n n It 5 » 
^ n n n '■2 rt 
■* »» n n *o 'i 

And so I might go on. Out of the first 170 cases 
reported to me as unemployed, only 25 were returned as 
single men and women, and of these several had relatives 
dependent upon them. The rest were heads of families. * 
In addition to the wholly unemployed, we found at least 
twice as many who were working only two or three days 
a week. 

In considering these facts, it must of course be remembered 
that they refer to a season of exceptional distress; but 
allowance being made for this, they give a valuable and 

* It must be remembered that in these districts the wife is almost us 
invariably a wage-earner as the husband, and hence it is often difficult 
to distinguish between women who are, strictly speaking, beads of famili«», 
and those who are not 
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reliable clue to the chronic distress of a singularly invertebrate 
district. 

But these poverty statistics require to be supplemented 
by other facts before the full force of the contrasts which 
life in West London offers can be appreciated. 

For example, while according to the last census returns 
there are in the registration division of West London 
(excluding St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Bloomsbury) 
no fewer than 26,222 persons living on their own means 
(and these form but a small proportion of the wealthy 
unoccupied classes), there are in the various work-house 
institutions of the same area between seven and eight 
thousand paupers.* Moreover, between four and five 
thousand persons t die every year in the work-houses, 
hospitals, and public asylums of the district; while if 
we include St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Marylebone, and the 
Tottenham Court Road sub-division of St. Pancras, which, 
although assigned for registration purposes to other 
divisions, really belong to West, and West Central London, 
at least another thousand persons must be added. 

* In 1 89 1 the number was 7,483. 
f In 1894 the number was 4>i39* 
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OVERCROWDING 



But no statement of the contrasts which West London 
offers is possible which leaves out of view the sanitary < 
conditions under which the people live, and the awful 
problem of overcrowding. The tremendous seriousness of - 
this problem of overcrowding has never been intelligently 
grasped, nor is its mere extent sufficiently realized. In 
the registration division of West London, for example, no 
fewer than 61,056 persons live in one-room tenements, 
while if we add St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Marylebone, 
and St. Pancras, the number of persons living in one-room 
tenements reaches the enormous total of 128,120. But 
even these figures, as I shall show, by no means represent 
the fiill extent of the overcrowding, inasmuch as a large 
proportion of those living in two and three-room tenements 
live under crowded conditions. 

There are several ways in which the measure of over- 
crowding in a particular district may be determined. It 
may be estimated, both absolutely and comparatively, 
(i) by the niunber of persons to a house ; (2) by the number 
di families to a house; (3) by the number of houses to an 
acre; (4) by the number of persons to an acre; (5) by the 
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number of one-room ienemenis; and (6) by the number of 
persons per room. 

In the application of the first three of these methods 
the size of the house is an important consideration, and 
must be carefiilly kept in mind when instituting a com- 
parison between different districts. Strict comparison, of 
course, is only possible between districts in which the 
houses are of imiform size. But allowance being made 
for this, the comparison even between districts where the 
houses differ greatly in size becomes of great interest; 
while I shall try to show that in some respects at least 
it is of great sanitary importance. 

I propose to apply each of these methods to the dis- 
trict of Soho, basing my investigations upon the returns 
of the last census, and then to compare the results in 
each case with the results of similar methods applied to 
other districts. I select: 

I. The Number of Persons to a House. In 
this case it is obvious that the comparison, if it is to 
be of any value, must be made only between districts 
where, as I have already said, there is no great dis- 
parity in the size of the houses. It would be useless, for 
example, to attempt a comparison between the number of per- 
sons inhabiting a house in Soho, where the houses for the 
most part are large, and the number of persons inhabiting 
a house in St. George's-in-the-East, or Bermondsey, where 
the houses are much smaller. Such a comparison, if made, 
could only be useful as an indirect clue to the difference 
in the size of the houses in the two industrial districts. 
But this objection does not apply to a comparison between 
the civil parishes of Soho, and the civil parishes of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and Kensington. In this case 
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the diflference in the size of the houses would tell against 
Soho, which nevertheless, despite this, has a far higher 
average population per house than any of the wealthy 
neighbouring parishes. The appended table will show this 
at once: 

XT u r Average 

Number of Number of 

Civil Parish. Population. Inhabited Persons to 

Houses. a House. 

St Anne, Soho 12,317 938 13.123 

St. James, Westminster* ... 24,995 2,592 9.166 

St. George's, Hanover Square 78,364 11,204 7.0 

Kensington 166,308 22,084 7-ii7 

Average for all London 7f 

In considering the above figures it should be remem- 
bered that while the houses in Soho are large, the mansions 
in St. George's, Hanover Square, and Kensington are even 
larger, many of them being considerably larger, and when 
allowance is made for this, the extent of the overcrowding 
in Soho is powerfully suggested. 

But the force of the contrast will be seen even more 
clearly if instead of civil parishes we compare the smaller 
areas comprised within ecclesiastical parishes. For this 
purpose I select four adjacent ecclesiastical parishes in 
Soho, and four adjacent ecclesiastical parishes in St. George's, 
Hanover Square. 
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St 


Ecclesiastical Parish. 
XVIIUC ••. ••« ... ••• 


Population. 
... 8075 


Number of 
Inhabited 
Houses. 

718 


Average 
Number 
of Per- 
sons to 
a House. 

Hi 


St. 


Mary the Virgin 


... 4242 


220 


i9i 


St 


John the Baptist 


... 5234 


430 


I2i 


St. 


Luke's, Berwick Street 


.-. 5370 


392 


131 



* Including St Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho, where the average is 
I3| perMns to a house, 
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Average 

Number of Noml^r 

Ecclesiastical Parish. Population. Inhabited of Per- 

Houses. sons to 
a House. 

> [Christ Church, Mayfair ... 5057 715 7 

1 1 1 j Hanover Church, Regent Street 2746 42 1 6^ 

uS^jSt. Mark, North Audley St. 2937 554 5| 

^ [St. Michael, Chester Square 4 161 729 5f 

It will thus be seen that Soho, despite the fact that 
its houses are considerably smaller than many of the houses 
in St. George's, Hanover Square and Kensington, has on 
the average virtually twice as many persons per house; 
while in certain limited and closely adjacent areas the 
proportion is even greater. 

II. If we consider (2) The Number of Families, or 
Separate Occupiers per House, a similar inequality 
presents itself. 

In certain important respects, moral as well as physical, 
the niunber of families per house is of even greater 
importance than the number of persons per house. It is 
clear for example, that in respect of sanitary conveniences 
alone, the difference between a small house inhabited by at 
most one or two families (as is generally the case in East 
and South London), and a larger house inhabited by 
five, six, and even more families (as is so common in 
Soho and the surroimding districts^ is from a sanitary, 
as well as moral point of view enormous. In Soho and 
the immediately surrounding districts, the houses are for 
the most part large, but having been built originally for 
occupation by one family, they are furnished with alto- 
gether inadequate sanitary conveniences for their present 
occupants, and this should be borne in mind in the 
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comparisons which I am about to make. The full serious- 
ness of this defect will be made plain in some particulars 
that I shall presently give. 

In the Appendix to this volume, to which the reader 
is specially referred, * I have given carefully prepared 
tables showing the number of families, or separate occupiers, 
per house, (i) as between Soho and the rest of London, 
{2) as between Soho and the wealthy districts of the West, 
and (3) as between Soho and the most crowded districts 
in other parts of London. From these it will be seen 
that the average nimiber of families per house is 3-^ in 
the Civil Parish of St. Anne, Soho, as against i-f in St. 
George's, Hanover Square; i-f in Kensington; and i| 
in Paddington. 

The force of the contrast represented by these figures 
becomes even more marked when allowance is made for 
the number of poor families who are to be found living 
in mews and other " slum *' localities even in the wealthiest 
districts of the West; and further, for the number of 
families living in fashionable ''flats."! 

If again, we compare the industrial districts of the West 
with the most crowded districts in other parts of London, 
the following result appears: 

* See Appendix I. 

f In St George's, Hanover Square, 7 per cent, of the population live 
in one-room tenements; in Kensington 8 per cent*; and in Paddingtoa 
8 per cent. 
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Civil Parish. 

St. Anne, Soho ... 

St. James, Westminster* ... 

Spitalfields ... 

St. Saviour's, Southwark 

Whitechapel ... 

St. G«orge's-in-the-East ... 

Bethnal Green 

Bermondsey ... 



• •• • • • 



• » • » • • 



I • • • • ■ 



• • • • •« 



• • • ••• 



• • • • •• 



••• ••• 



Average Number ox 
Families or 
Separate Occupiers 
per House. 

3i 

2i 

I* 

If 



III. In dealing, as I next propose to do, with the 
Number of Houses per Acre, it is necessary to em- 
phasize the fact that here again the style (detached, semi* 
detached, or otherwise) and size of the house are all- 
important considerations. Following the method of the 
previous comparisons, I have given in the Appendix 
detailed Tables t showing the niunber of houses per acre 
(i) as between Soho and the rest of London ; (2) as between 
Soho and the wealthy districts of the West; and (3) as 
between Soho and the most crowded districts in other 
parts of London. If these tables are studied it will be 
seen that Soho has three times as many houses per acre 
as the average for all London; twice as many as St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and Kensington; and five times as many 
as Hampstead. If, however, to put it even more clearly, 
we compare two adjacent registration sub-districts, viz,, 
St. Anne, Soho, and Mayfair, the result is even more 
striking: 

* Including St Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 
t See Appendix II. 
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Registration 
Sub-district. 



Area in Total Number Average Number of 
Statute Acres, of Houses. Houses per Acre. 



St. Anne, Soho.. 53 i>i34 21.21 

Mayfair 575 3,888 6.438 

That is to say, there are more than three times as many 
houses per acre in Soho as in the wealthy district of 
Mayfair. 

If, on the other hand, we compare Soho with other 
industrial districts in the east and south of London 
— although here, of course, the smaller size of the houses in 
the latter districts must be an important factor in the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the comparison — the following 
result appears: 

CivU Parish. ^J^^S^ ^"^^^^ °^ 

Houses per Acre. 

St. Anne, Soho 

St. James, Westminster* 



Spitalfields 

St. George's-in-the-East 

Bethnal Green 

Whitechapel 

Bermondsey 

St. Saviour's, Southwark 



21 
20 

26 

23 
22 

22 

18 

13 



Now the results of the comparison shown above are 
certainly remarkable when it is considered that the houses 
in the industrial districts of the east and south are con- 
siderably smaller than the houses occupied by the industrial 
classes in Soho. They are probably explained, (i) by the 
fiact that the parishes compared differ greatly in size, and 

* Including St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 
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that in the east and south relatively larger areas are 
covered by factories and warehouses than is the case in 
Soho (although the latter is probably at a great disad- 
vantage in the number and size of its shops), and (2) by 
the further fact that Soho contains no water-areas. This 
consideration undoubtedly affects the result in three of 
the districts compared, viz., St. George's-in-the-East, which 
includes within its boundaries a water-area of nearly 
thirty acres (29.7); Bethnal Green, which contains a water- 
area of nearly sixteen acres (15.8); and Whitechapel, 
which contains a water-area of just over ten acres ; but 
it does not apply to the remainder of the parishes com- 
pared, all of which share with Soho a total lack of water- 
areas.* 

It is obvious therefore, that the comparison will gain 
considerably in value if we select not dvil parishes, which 
differ greatly in size, but registration sub-districts of more 
or less equal area. In the following table I have made 

careful selection of the most densely crowded sub- 
districts in East, South, and Central Lon.don: 

Table showing the Nmnber of Houses per Acre in 
certain Registration Sub-Districts. 



R^stration 


Area in 


Total Number 


Average 

Number 


Sub-Districts. 


Acres. 


of Houses. 


of Houses 
per Acre. 


St. Anne, Soho 


- 53 


1,134 


21 


Bethnal Green, North 


... 141 


6,973 


49 


Borough Road, Southwark 


... 64 


2,292 


35 


St George's-in-the-East (N.) 


... 147 


4,880 


33 



* Rotherhithe, which has by £ar the Ui^gest water*area of any parith 
in London (179 acres, out of a total acreage of 754), has an average of 
only 7 houses per acre. 
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. Arerafe 

Registration Cf f, f Total Number Number 

Sub-Districts. . of Houses of Houses 

Acres. 

per Acre. 

St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark 

(Kent Road) 103 3,321 32 

Hoxton Old Town (Shoreditch) 117 3,260 28 

Spitalfields 

Whitechapel ,. 



Bermondsey 

Whitecross St, St. Luke's 
Lambeth (Waterloo Road) 
St. James, Clerkenwell 



62 1,672 27 

105 2,606 25 

93 2,314 24 

32 761 24 

67 1,564 23 

73 1,526 20 



The change in the method of comparison, it will be 
seen at once, has considerably affected the result in several 
cases. It has also made the comparison fairer by almost 
entirely excluding the important factor of water-areas. In 
the former comparison the civil parishes of St. George's- 
in-the-East, Bethnal Green, and Whitechapel, contained 
no less than 56 acres of water-area, while in the new com- 
parison (Table IV) the sub-districts of these parishes 
contain only one acre of water-area between them. But 
while the figures in three or four cases have been con- 
siderably increased, the general averages, as compared 
with Soho, remain surprisingly low, and apparently quite 
out of proportion to the diflference in the size of the 
houses. 

In view of all the £act8 it seems difficult to escape tbe 
aHK:lusion that the relatively small number oi houses per 
acre in the industrial districts of the east and scmtfa, m, 
in aooie part at least, attributable to thepiQvinoQof opoi 
spaces, and to greater Hbcnility (scaaty Ihaofjlk h < 
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in the allowance of garden spaces. In Soho, as I have 
already pointed out, there are no open spaces, while 
the houses are practically entirely deficient in yards or 
gardens. There is considerable ground for satisfaction, 
however, in the thought that we have at last taken efl5- 
dent measures to prevent the recurrence of this form of 
overcrowding in the future. The London Building Act 
of 1894 recognised for the first time in London -the prin- 
ciple that the height of a building should be proportionate 
to the width of the street on which it abuts, and further, 
that the amount of open space at the rear of a building 
should also be proportionate to its height. This is excel- 
lent, and its vigorous enforcement will happily prevent the 
crowding of houses on small areas in the future, even if 
it leaves untouched and immodified the evils of the 
present. 

IV. I come now to a much clearer, and in every way 
more reliable test of overcrowding, viz,^ the Number 
of Persons to an Acre; and here again I have followed 
the same methods of comparison. 

By a reference to the Tables given in the Appendix* 
it will be seen that while the average density of population 
per acre for all London is 56.301, in the Civil Parish of 
St. Anne, Soho, it is actually 232.21. If again, we compare 
Soho with the wealthy civil parishes of the West the 
following result appears: 



* See Appendix III. 
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^. ., „ . , Average Number of Per- 

Civil Pansh. . 

sons per Acre. 

St. Anne, Soho 232.21 

St. George's, Hanover Square 70-I74 

Kensington *j().20 

Paddington 93.103 

If, to make the comparison clearer, we take adjacent 
registration sub-districts, the result is as follows: 

Registration Area in p , ^ Average Number of 

Sub-District. Statute Acres. " ' Persons per Acre. 

St. Anne, Soho 53 12,317 232.21 

St. James (including St. 

Luke's Berwick Street) 163 

Mayfair 575 

Belgravia 542 

So that Soho has four times as many persons per acre 
as the average for all London; more than three times as 
many as the civil parishes of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
and Kensington; two and a third times as many as the sub- 
district of Belgravia; and nearly six times as many as 
Mayfair. 

If now we compare Soho with the most crowded dis- 
tricts in East and South London, the relative extent of 
overcrowding in Soho will more plainly appear : ♦ 

Table showing the Number of Persons per Acre in (a) Soho, 
and (/}) the most crowded districts in East and South 
London. 

* To make the comparison fairer I have substituted registration sub- 
districts for civil parishes. 



24,995 


153.56 


23733 


41.158 


54,631 


100.431 
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« 

Registratloii Area in „ . . Average Number of 

Sub-District. Statute Acres. *^opu»a°on. p^^^^^^ ^j. ^^ 

St. Anne, Soho 53 12,317 232 

Bethnal Green (North) 141 51,520 365 

Spitalfields 62 18,869 304 

Borough Road, South- 
wark 64 16,624 260 

Whitecross Street 

(St. Luke's, E.G.) 32 8,278 258 

St. George*s-in-the- 

East (N.) 147 37,738 256 

Hoxton Old Town 117 28,354 242 

St. James, Glerkenwell 73 16,803 230 

City Road, E.G. 127 29,177 220 

St. George-the-Martyr, 

Southwark (Kent Road) 1 03 21,867 212 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
(South) 64 

Lambeth(WaterlooRoad)67 

Whitechapel (Church) 105 

Bermondsey (Leather 

Market) 93 14,952 160 

Whitechapel (Good- 
man's Fields) 

Ratcliff 

Shadwell 

St. Saviour's, Southwark 127 

The comparative value of these figures will be more 
clearly realized when I mention that if the population of 
England and Wales were uniformly distributed, there 
would be 85 yards between any two neighbouring indivi- 



X3454 


210 


14*031 


209 


20,298 


193 



59 


9.413 


160 


III 


14,928 


134 


68 


8,123 


120 


127 


13,913 


109 
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duals; moreover, there would be 1.29 acres for every 
person. In Soho, on the other hand, under the present 
condition of things, there are, as I have shown, no fewer 
than 232 persons to an acre ! If, again, we extend our 
area of observation, and estimate by square miles, some 
equally striking contrasts appear. In Wales, for instance, 
there are five counties with less than 100 inhabitants per 
square mile; while of the English counties Westmoreland 
has only 84 persons per square mile, and Rutlandshire, 
Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, Shropshire, Cumberland, 
Lincolnshire, and the North Riding of Yorkshire from 129 
to 181 persons per square mile. The average for England 
and Wales is 497 persons per square mile ; in Lancashire 
it represents 1,938 persons per square mile; while for 
all London the average is 35,998 persons per square mile. 
Soho, on the other hand, is populated at the rate of 
148,608 persons per square mile! 

V. I turn now to what is, perhaps, an even more 
exact test of overcrowding, vtz., the Number of One- 
Room Tenements. It may be of interest if, in the first 
place, I give the figures for London as a whole. 

The total nimiber of tenements of all kinds in London 
is 937,606. ♦ 
Of these: — 

172,502 are i Room Tenements 
189,707 „ 2 „ 



I53»i89 „ 3 
Ii5»i7i » 4 
630,569 



ft it 

f$ n 

f$ n 



* Ceniui Return! 1891. 
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while y:>7i^Z7 ^.re tenements of 5 rooms and upwards. 
That is to say, more than two-thirds of the tenements in 
London consist of from one to four rooms only. 

To put it more clearly still: 

Of the total number of tenements of all kinds in London 



more than 


18 per 


cent. 


consist 


of I 


room 


n n 


20 „ 


19 


w 


„ 2 


rooms 


it n 


16 „ 


n 


M 


n 3 


If 


n n 


12 „ 


»» 


n 


« 4 


M 



and only 33 per cent, consist of 5 rooms and upwards. 

For the purposes of the present comparison, however, 
I shall deal with one-room tenements only. The smallest 
areas in which comparison is possible are sanitary areas, 
but inasmuch as the results will be shown in each case 
by percentages these will suffice. 

In the Tables which appear in the Appendix, ♦ and to 
which in this instance I would urge special attention, I 
have shown the proportion of one-room tenements (i) as 
between Soho and the whole of London; (2) as between 
Soho and the wealthy districts of the West; and (3) as 
between Soho and other industrial districts. From these it 
will be seen that no less than 30 per cent, of the total 
tenements in the Strand Sanitary Area (which includes 
Soho) are one-room tenements, as against seventeen per 
cent, in Kensington and Paddington: sixteen per cent, in 
St. George's, Hanover Square; and ten per cent, in 
Battersea; while the results of the comparison therein sug- 
gested with other industrial districts in the east and 
south of London will doubtless surprise many. 

* See Appendix IV. 
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But the actual distribution of overcrowding is seen much 
more clearly when we consider the Number of Persons 
living in one-room tenements. I have therefore added a 
further list of Tables giving the figures for different districts.* 

From these it will be seen that the Strand Sanitary 
Area (the most densely populated part of which is comprised 
within the parish of St. Anne, Soho) has as high a percent- 
age of persons living in one-room tenements as Whitechapel 
and St. Saviour's, Southwark; and a higher percentage 
than Clerkenwell, St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Limehouse, and Bermondsey; 
while the percentage is exceeded only in four cases (one, 
and part of another, of which are properly West Central 
Areas), viz.^ St. George's-in-the-East ; St. Luke, City 
Road; Holbom; and St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

That Soho does not gain, but rather lose, by the com- 
pulsory selection of Sanitary Areas as the basis of compa- 
rison, will be seen at once when I point out that while 
in the parish of St. Anne, Soho (which furnishes half the 
population of the Strand Area) the density of population is 
232 persons to an acre ; in the remainder of the area covered 
by the Sanitary Division it is only 113 persons to an acre. 
The entire area which constitutes the Strand Sanitary Divi- 
sion is made up of the following sub-divisions: — 







Average Number 




Population. 


of Pexsons 
per Acre. 


St. Anne, Soho 


... 12,317 


232 


St. Paul, Covent Garden ... 


... 2,142 


82 


The Precinct of the Savoy 


201 


28 


St. Mary-le-Strand 


... 1,549 


no 


St. Clement Danes 


8,492 


154 


The Liberty of the Rolls ... 


421 


38 


* See Appendix V. 
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If it were possible to apply uniform methods of analysis 
and dififerentiation to the whole of the Sanitary Areas 
included in the foregoing comparison, it would probably 
appear that Soho has a far higher percentage of persons 
living in one-room tenements than any other district in 
London. 

But as I have already had occasion to point out, 
the percentage of persons living in one-room tenements, 
although an invaluable test of overcrowding, is not a 
complete or exhaustive one, inasmuch as many of the 
occupants of two, and three, and even four-room tene- 
ments live under crowded conditions {i.e., two or more 
persons to a room). I propose therefore, as a final test, 
to submit tables showing the number and percentage of 
such persons in (i) Soho and the rest of London; (2) Soho 
and the wealthy districts of the West; (3) Soho and other 
industrial districts. The figures in this case are so im- 
portant that I shall give them here in fiiU. 

I. Table showing the Number and Percentage of 

Persons living two or more Persons to a Room 

in (a) Soho, and (jj) all London. 







Total 
Population. 


Total Number of 

Persons living 2 

or more persons 

to a Room. 


Strand Sanitary 
(including St. 
Soho) 
All London. 


Area 

Anne, 

■ ■ • • ■ • 
• • • • • • 


25,122 

4>2ii,743 


10,617 
1,246,615 



Percentj^^ 

of Total 
Population. 



42i 
29i 
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II. Table showing the Number and Percentage of 

* 

Persons living two or more persons to a room 

in (a) Soho, and {§) the wealthy 

Districts of the West. 

Total Number of Per- Percentase 
Sanitary Area. Total Popu- g^j^ Uying 2 or more of Total 

lation. Persons to a Room. Population . 

Strand (including St. 

Anne, Soho) 25,122 10,617 42 

Kensington 166,308 4i>5i9 25 

Paddington 117,846 29,866 25 

St. Greorge's, Hanover 

Square 78,364 I4>743 19 

The results of the foregoing comparison are certainly 
remarkable, and show very clearly to what a serious and 
unsuspected extent poverty hangs upon the skirts of ex- 
treme wealth in the West. It would probably startle 
nine-tenths of the wealthy residents of Kensington to dis- 
cover that twenty-five per cent, of the total inhabitants of 
their Sanitary Area live under crowded conditions. 

I come now to the east, south, and central districts: 

III. Table showing the Number and Percentage of 

Persons living two or more Persons to a Room 

in (a) Soho, and (/J) the most Crowded Districts 

in Other Parts of London. 

Total Number of _ 

- .^ . Total Personsliving2or ""^°**f« 

Sanitary Area. Population. more Persons ^^^ 7°**' 

to a Room. Populatio.. 

Strand (including St. 

Anne, Soho) 25,122 10,617 42 

St Luke, City Road ... 42,440 25,09q 59 
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Sanitary Area. 



Total 
Population. 



St. George*s-in-the-East 
Whitechapel 
Clerkenwell 
Holbom 



••• ••• ••• 



••• ••• ••• 



••• ••• ••• ••• 



• • • • • • 



••• • • • 



St. Saviour, Southwark 
St George-the-Martyr, 

Southwark 
Shoreditch . 

Bethnal Green 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields .. 

St. Marylebone 

Limehouse . 
Bermondsey 
St. Pancras 



••• ••• 



• •• ••• 



45.795 
73,552 
66,216 

33,485 
27,177 

59,712 
124,009 
129,132 

39,782 
142,404 

57,37^ 
84,682 

234,379 



Total Number of 

Persons living 2 or 

more Persons 

to a Room. 

25,351 
40,042 

35,680 

17,278 

13,190 

29,440 
60,589 
61,849 
16,402 
55,128 

21,797 
30,881 

71,584 



Percentage 

of Total 

Population. 

55 
54 
54 
52 

49 

49 
49 
48 

41 
39 
38 
36 
31 



If we push the analysis further, and take the number 
and percentage of persons living under condition of ^jr/fvm^ 
overcrowding (i.^., four or more persons to a room) the 
results are almost incredibly appalling: 

I. Table showing the Number and Percentage of 

Persons living four or more Persons to a Room 

in (a) Soho, and (/J) all London. 



Sanitary Area. 



Total 
Population. 



Total No. of Percent 

Persons living age of 

4 or more Total 

Persons to a Popu* 

Room. lation. 



Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 25,122 2,606 lof 
All London . 4,211,743 185,204 4| 
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II. Table showing the Number and Percentage of Persons 
living four or more Persons to a Room in (a) Soho, 
and (p) the wealthy districts of the West. 

Total No. of Percent* 

_ . Persons living age of 

Sanitary Area. •« , x. A or more Total 

Population. _ _ 

Persons to a Popu- 

Room. lation. 

Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 25, 1 22 2,606 10 

Kensington 166,308 6923 4 

Paddington 117,846 4491 4 

St. George's, Hanover Square .. 78,364 1535 2 

III. Table showing the Number and Percentage of 

Persons living four or more Persons to a Room 

in (a) Soho, and (p) the most Crowded 

Districts in Other Parts of London. 

Total No. of _ 

e .. A Total Persons living 4 , _ 7T 

Sanitary Area. « , ^. _ * ^ of Total 

Population. or more Persons » . . 

_ Population, 
to a Room. 

Strand (including St. 

Anne, Soho) 25,122 2606 10 

Whitechapel 

St. Luke, City Road ... 
St. George's-in-the-East 

Holbom 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields . 

Clerkenwell 

St. Saviour's^outhwark, 
St. George-the-Martyr, 

Southwark ,. 

Shoreditch 



73,552 


11,154 


15 


42,440 


5300 


12 


45,795 


5457 


12 


33,485 


4091 


12 


39,782 


4482 


II 


66,216 


6417 


10 


27,177 


2230 


8 


59,712 


4691 


8 


124,009 


10,002 


8 
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Sanitary Area. 

Bethnal Green 
St. Marylebone 
Limehouse 
St. Pancras ... 
Bermondsey * . 



Total 
Population. 

129,132 

142,404 

57.376 

234,379 
84,682 



Total No. of 

Persons living 4 

or more Persons 

to a Room. 

10,924 

12,026 

3346 

14,370 
2942 



Percentage 

of Total 

Population. 

8 
8 
6 
6 

3 



It is but fair, however, in estimating the comparative 
values of the above percentages, to keep carefully in view 
the fact that owing to special features in the constitution 
of some of the areas compared {e,g.y the West and West 
Central areas), the percentages have not in every case 
equal value. This should be remembered especially in 
considering the figures for Soho, which loses greatly, from 
a comparative point of view, by its inclusion in the Strand 
Sanitary division. As I have already shown, while furnish- 
ing one half of the total population of the area, its density 
of population is slightly more than twice as high as that 
of the other half, a condition of things that does not exist 
in those areas of the south and east which show a higher 
percentage of overcrowding; and inasmuch as the percent- 
ages are based upon the total population of the areas, 
this considerably affects the result, t 

The same consideration applies to other districts. For 
example, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, nineteen per cent, of 
whose population live in one-room tenements (only three 

* It will be noticed that there is actually one per cent, less extreme 
OTercrowding in Bermondsey than in Kensington. 

f It is a noteworthy fact in this connection that taking the families of 
those employed in the tailoring and boot trades, there is a higher per-i 
centage of overcrowding in Central London than in East London. 
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per cent, less than the poorest district in London), never- 
theless includes the wealthy district of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury; St. Pancras, which has 14^ per cent, of 
persons living in one-room tenements, includes a number 
of wealthy squares, and the perhaps even wealthier districts 
lying around Regent's Park; while Marylebone, which shows 
a percentage of 17-! of persons living in one-room tenements, 
contains the wealthy districts lying around Cavendish 
Square. If due allowance were made for the large pro- 
portion of the population living in these wealthy districts 
where the houses, it must be remembered, are of consider- 
able size, the light thrown upon actual overcrowding in the 
industrial districts of the West would be startling indeed.* 

* It may be interesting to compare the percentages of wealthy judged 
by the size of tenements, in di£Ferent districts. Unfortunately, owing to 
the arrangement of the Census Returns, the appeal can only be made 
to tenements oi five rooms and upwards. 

Table showing the Proportion of Tenements of Five 
Rooms and Upwards in Di£Ferent Districts. 

Sanitary Area. 

Eenfington 

St. George's, Hanover Square 

Paddington 

St. James, Westminster 

Marylebone 

O w* Jt oLuC* S9 ••• ••• ••• ••• ■••• 

OVt Sulci ••• ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields 

Hermondsey 

Bethnal Green 

x^ierKenixreii ... ... ..« .•• •.. 

St Saviour's, Southwark 

Whitechapel 

St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark 

St. George's-in-the-East 

St. Luke, City Road. 

If the ai^>eal could be made to tenements of ten rooms and upwards, 
tiie results would be even more striking. 
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And yet, making no allowance for this fact, Soho (judged 
as part of the Strand area) shows as high a percentage 
of extreme overcrowding as Clerkenwell, and a higher 
percentage than St. Saviour's, Southwark; St. George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark; Shoreditch; Bethnal Green; Limehouse; 
and Bermondsey. 

But we lose sight of comparative differences in the 
appalling character of the fact that thirty per cent, of the 
total population of London, and more than fifty per cent, 
of the industrial population of London, live under crowded 
conditions: while taking the West End alone (including 
only the sanitary areas of the Strand; St. James; St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields ; St. Pancras; Marylebone; St. George's, 
Hanover Square; Kensington; and Paddington), despite 
the incredible, and quite incalculable wealth of the district, 
no fewer than 248,552 persons, or 32 per cent, of the 
entire population of the district, live under crowded 
conditions; while of these no less than 47,851 persons, 
or 6i per cent, of the entire population of the district, 
live under conditions of extreme overcrowding, t'.e.y four 
or more persons to a single room. 

The actual conditions under which the people in various 
districts live will be seen in the special Tables which I 
give in the Appendix. * 

The more closely these figures are studied the more 
terrible and appalling does the problem appear; and yet 
it is much to be feared that even the Census Returns 
only inadequately represent the evil, for the overcrowded 
poor — with the fear of ejection and increased rent ever 
before them — have an almost invincible reluctance to state 
the actual facts, so that the official returns are often of 

* See Appendix VI. 
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necessity mislcartmg. Bat dl anr cascr TTffre frarisccal 
tables can never suggest die swM hotrots — ^I ose the wcrd 
deliberately — of overczowdmg as it exists in. enr^rr z&- 
dustrial distiict in London, and not least in t=«>^ W^^^c 
For exam]^ one case (m. Soho) was reported to ok of a 
working man with a wife and a large far:? v. wLo bad 
barely enoagh sleeping acccanzDodation §rjr themseheSr bat 
who nevertheless, took in several bakers as Irxigecs. The 
lodgers were away all night, and came home to sleep in 
the da3rtim^ so ihat in this way the beds were alwavs 
occiq>ied. Preds^y the same thfng happened in another 
house in the same district. The aimounceinent that mav 
sometimes be seen in Scho of "Part of a room to iei,'' 
represents what is frequently a very serious aggra^'ation of 
the evils of overcrowding. In one case a small bad^-room 
was occajpied by a yoong, newly-married coiqple, who 
took in a single-man lodger who slept in a chair-bedstead. 
In the same house two badc-rooms, both small, were 
occupied by a man and his wife and three men-lodgers, 
and the rooms were further let out at night for gambling 
purposes at the rate of one shilling per hour. Subsequently 
the woman (whose husband was a baker and therefore away 
all night) got rid of the men-lodgers and boarded a prostitute, 
and let her rcyoms out to this woman as a common brothel. 
In a neighbouring street a small back-room was occu- 
pied by seven persons, viz., a family consisting of a man, 
his wife, and three children; and two (sometimes three) 
lodgers. A tenant in the same house gave information 
that part of the occupants stayed up gambling (which was 
always being carried on) while the others slept; but even 
then it seemed probable that some must sleep under the 
bed as well as upon it. 
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A house in another street of which information was 
given me was fearfully overcrowded. In two rooms were 
a family of eleven persons, vtz.^ a man, his wife, and nine 
children (one a son 20 years of age, a daughter 19, an- 
other 14, another 13, and several below this age), and a 
lodger aged 22, making twelve persons in all. The man 
was a tailor and carried on his trade in the same room. 
They slept four in a bed. 

Another small room (top floor back) in the same house 
was occupied by four persons; another (top floor front) 
by five persons; and another room downstairs by five 
persons. All the rooms were exceedingly dirty, and a 
tenant (a woman who had been reduced in circumstances, 
and who was now occupying a single room in the same 
house) stated that it was impossible to walk through the 
house without picking up vermin. In this house, it will 
be seen, five rooms were occupied by twenty-five persons ! 
These facts may well seem startKng when the history of 
the locality, and the extreme wealth of the surrounding 
districts, are considered ; but they by no means reveal the 
evil in exaggerated or very exceptional forms. On the 
contrary, were it necessary, they could easily be multi- 
plied. 

Precisely the same condition of things prevails in the 
immediately surrounding districts, accompanied, as is fre- 
quently the case in SoHo, by hideously insanitary condi- 
tions. For example, only a few weeks back * the ofl5cers 
of the St. Giles's Board of Works applied for, and obtained, 
closing orders in respect of certain houses situated just on 
the borders of Soho. Dr. Lovett, the medical oflScer of 
health, in giving evidence as to the condition of the houses 

* May 20th 1896. 
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in question, stated that the death-rate of one amounted to 
129 per 1000! All were in a bad state of repair from 
roof to basement. Some of them had yards at the back, 
but they were no larger than an ordinary table. The 
roofs were defective, and the sanitary arrangements exceed- 
ingly bad. The doctor added that he found large holes in 
one of the rooms. He understood that they were caused 
by rats. He was told that rats entered one of the bedrooms, 
and that one child had to keep awake to prevent the rats 
attacking the other children in the room. 

In another closely adjoining district (a little to the north 
of Soho, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Fitzroy 
Square) a very similar condition of things exists. A large 
proportion of the houses are overcrowded, while the con- 
dition of things in several of the streets almost baffles 
description. One street, for example, is largely occupied 
by persons with large families who find it difficult to ob- 
tain accommodation elsewhere. Most of the houses are let 
out in oYie or two-room tenements, many of the rooms 
containing five, six, and seven persons ; the sanitary arrange- 
ments are of the worst description, while the houses gener- 
ally are in a miserable state of repair, such mishaps as a 
portion of the ceiling falling upon the people's food at 
meal times being among the least serious of the results of 
the general delapidation. The cellar-kitchens, which are 
altogether unfit for human habitation, nevertheless let at 
high rents. One — consisting of two wretchedly small and 
dark tenements, said to be very damp, and swarming with 
rats — was occupied by a family of six persons at a rent 
of six shillings per week. Even the wash-house attached 
to the house was let separately as a work-shed at a rent 
of three shillings per week, the consequence being that all 
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the tenants (some of whom took in washing) were com- 
pelled to wash and boil their clothes in pie-dishes and 
saucepans, which were afterwards used for cooking pur- 
poses. When the landlord was remonstrated with ' for 
depriving his tenants of the wash-house he coolly referred 
them to the public wash-houses, where, of course, the women 
would have to pay for accommodation. In this case — and 
I believe in others also — the street-door was open day and 
night, and I am informed that it was no uncommon thing 
at night to discover two or three homeless persons asleep 
on the stairs inside. Moreover, despite the large number 
of separate families occupying the house, there was only 
one W.C. for the whole of the occupants (the other having 
been closed for a considerable period), and this was so 
situated that people from the street freely used it. 

Another house next door, belonging to the same land- 
lord, was equally crowded. The front cellar-kitchen, very 
damp and dirty (the drains having an outlet near the 
window) was occupied by a family of eight persons. 
The man and his wife worked at tailoring, using the same 
room, and the rent was 4/6 per week. The back cellar- 
kitchen, miserably small and dark, was occupied by three 
persons (man, wife, and lodger) and the rent was 2/6 per 
week. The ground floor, consistingof a small shop and two 
small parlours, was occupied by a family of six persons 
man, wife (tailors), and four children, at a rent of four- 
teen shillings per week. The occupants and rents of the 
other rooms in this house were as follows: 
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^ Rent 

Occupants. , 

per week. 

First floor front (i room) man and wife 7/- 

„ „ back „ man, wife, and daughter (16) 5/6 

Second floor, front „ man, wife, and 5 children 6/6 

„ „ back „ man, wife, and 2 children 5/- 

Top floor front „ man, wife, and i child 5/6 

„ „ back „ man, wife, and 2 children 4/6 

That is to say, no fewer than forty persons were crowded 
together in this house, and it is probable that that number 
is often exceeded. And yet for all these persons there 
was only one W.C., and that through the tank overhead 
leaking was hardly ever fit for use, and the drains were 
frequently out of order. 

Another house immeaiately adjoining was similarly over- 
crowded, and in this case also, there was only one W. C, 
which was always in a filthy condition. * The wash-house 
was let to a laundry as part of the shop and was not 
available for use by the rest of the tenants. The cellar- 
kitchens of this house were let out as a bake-house to 
some Italians, who used it for the manufacture of fancy con- 
fectionery. It mattered nothing, apparently, that close 
by, under the very windows of the bake-house, there was 
a breakage of the sewer-pipes! It is perhaps a happy 

* I am glad to say that quite recently, after r^eated agitation, pressure 
has been brought to bear upon the landlord, and a second W.C. has 
been built in several of the houses. The condition of things that 
actoaUy exists in this neighbourhood can, however, be realised when I 
mention than in one of the houses referred to there were at the time 
that the second W.C. was added no fewer than forty-four persons 
^eluding children), as many as nine being crowded into an underground 
kitchen. Moreover, some of the houses in this street are still furnished 
with only one W.C. 
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ignorance that keeps the majority of the community un- 
aware of the conditions imder which their food is prepared. 
Of the 700 bake-houses, for example, which are to be 
found in West London, a very large proportion are under- 
groimd, * and the condition of many would certainly not 
bear close investigation. The ordinary precautions of 
cleanliness are often flagrantly disregarded, and this is 
conspicuously the case in bake-houses where confectionery 
is made. Happily, the Factory and Workshop Act of 
1895, absolutely prohibits the use of underground pre- 
mises as bake-houses, except in the case of premises so 
used prior to January ist, 1896, but it may be seriously 
questioned whether in view of all the facts it is not 
necessary to go further and make the provisions of the 
Act retrospective. 

The same remark applies to undergroimd tenements 
generally. Things have undoubtedly improved in recent 
years, but much more stringent regulations are required 
to give the overcrowded poor in the highly-rented districts 
of the West a chance of even moderately healthy dwell- 
ings. Personally I am inclined to think that the principle 
of the London Building Act of 1894 (which requires that 
in the case of new buildings having habitable basements 
there shall be provided in the rear of the building, and 
exclusively belonging to it, an open space of not less than 
100 square feet, free from any erection above the level 
of the pavement), should be applied to all existing basement 
tenements. It may safely be said that so far as Soho 
and the immediately surrounding districts are concerned, very 
few of the underground tenements are really habitable. 

* Out of 200 bake-houses in the St. Pancras district alone, only 25 
are above the ground -level. 
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The overcrowding of these tenements is often so skil- 
fully concealed that few would suspect it who did not 
know the district intimately. For example, information 
was given me of a family of eight persons who occupied an 
underground kitchen tenement in Soho. A visitor calling at 
the house, however, would never see more than three or 
four of the eight persons actually living there, for the 
children and young people had been so trained that 
immediately upon the arrival of a strangei, of whose 
approach they secured full warning, they escaped into 
another room. This is a common device deliberately 
resorted to to escape detection, and to avoid the necessity 
of additional accommodation with its inevitable increase 
of rent; and so long as rents are so outrageously high 
it is difficult to see how it can be overcome. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE PROBLEM OF RENT 



The rent for three rooms in Soho ranges from fourteen 
to twenty shillings per week, while one case was reported 
to me where the rent for three rooms, in a by no means 
desirable street, was actually twenty-five shillings per week ! 
Single rooms rarely let for less than five or six shillings— 
six shillings, indeed, is said to be the ayerage rent in the 
district — while frequently they let for much more. The 
following cases, which are by no means exceptional, will 
illustrate the seriousness of this question of rent. They 
are selected from five different, but closely adjacent, streets 
in Soho. 

I select first a house, in a thoroughly representative 
street (-4), occupied by five different families. 

The ground and first floors were let out as a shop and 
Jewish Club. The rent for these two floors (four rooms) 
was 30/- per week. The second floor front (one room) 
was let for 6/6 a week, and two small rooms on the same 
floor for the same sum. The top floor front (one room) 
was occupied by a man, wife, and four children, and 
frequently in the daytime by two or three tailoresses in 
addition— the room serving for work-room, kitchen, and 

42 
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bedroom. The rent was 7/- per week. A very small 
back-room on the same floor was occupied by five persons 
(man, wife, and three children) at a rental of 4/6 per week. 
For all these people there was only one W.C. and one 
water-tap. The water-cistern (from which all the tenants 
drew their water) formed the top of the W.C, with which 
it was directly connected for flushing purposes. 

B Street. In a house in this street a ground floor, 
consisting of two rooms, let for 18/- a week. 

In another house three rooms on the ground floor let 
for 14/ — a week. In a third house in the same street 
three rooms on the first floor let for 18/- a week; three 
rooms on the second floor for 16/- a week; and one room 
on the top floor for 8/- a week. In another very dirty 
house in the same street a floor consisting of three rooms 
actually let for 25/- a week! 

C Street. Two small attics (only one of which had a 
fire-place) in a house in this street let for 8/- a week. 

D Street. In this street a first floor (two rooms) let 
for 14/- a week; while in another house a first floor of 
three rooms let for 21/- per week. 

E Street. In this case a first floor of two rooms let 
for 14/- a week, while a top floor, also of two rooms, 
let for 8/- a week. 

It will thus be seen how tremendous a factor is the 
question of rent in the housing problem in Soho. 

Happily the evils of overcrowding in the district are 
being partially met by the erection of blocks of "model" 
dwellings. These let readily, and, generally speaking, 
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the accommodation is good, although cases of over- 
crowding are by no means rare even here. Nor are they 
free, in some cases, from grave structural defects. In 
one block, for example, containing accommodation for 
a large number of families, the defects are exceedingly 
serious. There is only one entrance to the building, and 
this has to serve for exit as well. On entering the build- 
ing a flight of steep wooden steps faces you, leading to 
the first floor of the building, and from this narrow pas- 
sages diverge to right and left, some leading by other steps 
(in each case a narrow wooden staircase) to the top of 
the building, which consists altogether of six floors. 
Should a fire occur at the bottom of the building a serious 
disaster would in all probability result, and this is by no 
means an unlikely contingency, inasmuch as the whole 
of the front ground-floor is let out in shops. 

Still, speaking generally, in point of cleanliness and con- 
venience these dwellings are infinitely superior to the 
ordinary tenements of the district, but they certainly have 
not solved the difficult problem of rent which, after all, 
lies at the root of the evil of overcrowding. * 

* In the above "block" of buildings, for example, the rents are as follows: 

Single rooms (by no means large) 6/- per week 

Two small back rooms 7/6 „ „ 

Three small back rooms 10/- „ „ 

Two front rooms 10/- „ „ 

Two front rooms and one back room 16/- „ „ 

In another similar block in Soho the rents are as follows: 

Two rooms 8/6 per week. 

jL XaA t?C X^WUXw ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X wi ^ •• •• 

It may be interesting to compare these with rents in similar buildings 

in other districts. In the Peabodj Buildings, for example, the rents are 

as follows: One room. 2 rooms. 3 rooms. 

Shadwell, E 2/- to 2/3 3/3 to 3/6 4/3 to 4/6 

South wark Street, S.E 3/- 4/3 to 4/9 5/3 to 5/9 



CHAPTER V 



RESULTS OF OVERCROWDING 



If now we turn from the facts of overcrowding to the 
results^ the seriousness of the problem is at once realized. 
It is probable that no adequate statement of these results 
is possible, inasmuch as many of the most serious of them 
elude direct observation ; but — leaving out of view, for the 
moment, the disastrous moral results — it is still possible 
in some measure to estimate them. 

I. Longevity. 

A not uninteresting clue is suggested by a comparison — 
such as I have given in the Appendix — of the ages of 
the people in different localities. In the Tables referred 
to* it will be found that I have taken the number and 
percentages of persons of sixty years and upwards in various 
districts in London, and the results of the series of 
comparisons carried out on that basis are certainly 
striking. For example, in the Strand Sanitary Area (which, 
it will be remembered, includes Soho) the number of 
persons— male and female — of sixty years and upwards, 

* See Appendix VII. 
45 
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represents 5fJ7« of ^^ ^^^ population of the area, as 
against 8J7o ^^ St. George's, Hanover Square; 7^*^/0 in 
Kensington; 5^% in St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark; 
5f7« ^ St. Luke's, City Road; 6-^7o ^^ St. George's-in- 
the-East; 6|^% in St. Saviour's, Southwark; and 6f7o 
which is the average for all London. 

It will thus be seen that in the matter of longevity 
Soho compares unfavourably with every district but two in 
the foregoing list. The difference so far as the other industrial 
districts are concerned, it is true, is only fractional; but 
as between Soho and the wealthy districts of the West 
it is very perceptible. In every district but one {t.e,, St 
Saviour's, Southwark) it will be noticed that women have 
a distinct advantage over men. 

n. Rate of Mortality (General). 

A much more startling proof of the disastrous physical 
results of overcrowding appears when we examine the 
mortality statistics for various districts. That the two results 
are intimately related would appear from this, that every 
increase in the density of population, as between different 
districts, is followed by a proportionate increase in the 
rate of mortality. The following Table, which I quote from 
the last Report (1894) of the Medical Officer of Health for 
London, will make this dear: — 
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Table showing the Relation between Overcrowding 

and Mortality. 



Proportion of total population living more 

than two persons in a room (in 

tenements of less than five rooms). 



Districts with under lo 


per cent 


w 


»» 


lo to 15 


»» w 


>» 


»» 


15 to 20 


»» n 


n 


n 


20 to 25 


>» »» 


n 


n 


25 to 30 


n n 


n 


»> 


30 to 35 


n n 


n 


»» 


over 35 


»» n 



Death-rate per 

1000 
«A11 Causes". 

12.71 
15.68 
17.07 
18.09 

1945 
20.83 

21.85 

If, however, we split up further (as it will be seen I 
have done in the Tables given in the Appendix * and com- 
pare the rate of mortality in different sanitary areas, a 
similar result appears. For example, in the years 1885 — '93 
the death-rate per thousand t in the Strand Sanitary Area 
(including Soho) was 30.1 per cent., as against 18.8 per cent, 
in St. Cjeorge*s, Hanover Square; 18.3 in Paddington; 19.0 
in Kensington; and 14.4 in Hampstead; while the figures 
for 1894 (the latest available) although better all round, 
show a precisely similar relative difference. If, again, we 
turn to the industrial districts in East and South London 
the comparison, it will be seen, is still singularly unfavour- 
able to the West Central district. § Indeed, taking the entire 
period 1885 — '94 it appears that, with the single exception 
of St. Greorge's-in-the-East (where, however, the difference 
is very slight), the Strand Sanitary Area has a higher 

* See Appendix VIII. 

-f* In each case the "corrected" and not the "crude" death-rate is 
given. 

§ See Appendix VIII. 
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general death-rate than any other district in London ; while 
as compared with the wealthy districts that immediately 
surroimd it, its rate of mortality is extremely high. 

in. Deaths from Phthisis. 

If, moreover, instead of taking the general death-rate 
{i.e.y deaths from all causes), we examine the deaths from 
phthisis, an even more serious result appears. The close 
and unhappy relation that exists between this terrible dis- 
ease and overcrowding is shown in the following Table: 

Table showing the Deaths from Phthisis in Proportion 

to Overcrowding. 

Propoitioii of total population living 
more than two persons in a room (in 
tenements of less than five rooms). 

Districts with under lo per cent. 

lo to 15 



Deaths from 

« Phthisis - 

Rate per 1000. 



»» 



»» 



»» 



»» 



>» 



»» 



»» 



» 



M 



» 



15 to 20 

20 to 25 

25 to 30 

30 to 35 

over 35 



»» 



n 



n 



»» 



»» 



>» 



»» 



»» 



»» 



n 



w 



»» 



1.07 

1.38 

1.57 
I.81 

2. II 

2.26 

2.46 



If, however, instead of dealing with general areas, as 
above, we compare the returns for separate sanitary areas, 
the following results appear : * 

I. Table showing the Deaths from Phthisis in (a) Soho, 
and ((?) All London, in 1894. 

Sanitary Area. 

Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 3.2 

All London 1.7 



Deaths from Phthisb. 
Rate per looo living. 



* These figures appear to me to be so important that I have inserted 
them in the text instead of relegating them to the Appendix. 
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II. Table showing the Deaths from Phthisis in 

(a) Soho, and {§) the Wealthy Districts 

of the West, in 1894. 



Sanitary Area. 



• • • • • • 



Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 
St. George's, Hanover Square ... 

Paddington 

Kensington 
Hampstead 



III. Table showing the Deaths from Phthisis in (a) Soho, 

and {§) in the Most Overcrowded Districts in 

other Parts of London, in 1894. 

Deaths from Phthisis. 



Deaths from Phthisis 


Rate 


per xooo 


living. 


••• •«• •• 


. 3-2 




••• ••• •• 


• 1-3 




•■• ••• •• 


• 1-3 




••• ••• •• 


• 1-5 




••• ••• •• 


, 0.9 




▼M j1 • • • 


/ \ /-% t 





Sanitary Area. 


Rate per xoc 


Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) ... . 


3-2 


St. Giles-in-the-Fields 




.. 31 


St. Saviour's, Southwark 




.. 2.9 


St George-the-Martyr, Southwark ... . 




.. 2.8 


St. Luke, City Road 




.. 2.8 


Whitechapel 




.. 2.6 


XX v^A L^v/X JX «•• ••• •«• ••• ••• ••• ••• 




.. 2.4 


Limehouse 




... 2.4 


St. George's-in-the-East 




... 2.3 


Clerkenwell 




... 2.3 


Bermondsey 




... 2.2 



It is evident, therefore, that this terrible disease— the most 
terriblei probably, of all the physical results of over- 
crowding — is more fatally prevalent in Soho than in 
any other district in London, while the contrast between 
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Soho and the wealthy neighbouring districts is most pain- 
fully marked. 

IV. Infant MortaUty. 

I turn now to another test of the serious physical re- 
sults of overcrowding, viz., the rate of Infant Mortality. 

In 1894 there were in London, according to the official 
returns, 18,667 deaths of children under one year of age, 
showing a proportion of 143 deaths per thousand births. 
Now if we analyze these figures and compare the rate 
of infant mortality in different sanitary areas — as I have 
done in the tables given in the Appendix* — the result is 
certainly noteworthy, although, of course, too much reliance 
must not be placed upon figures that relate to one year 
only. A reference to those tables, however, will show 
that in 1894 the deaths of children under one year of 
age in the Strand (Soho) Sanitary Area amounted to 179 
per 1000 births. That is to say, the rate of infant mor- 
tality was 36 per 1000 higher in Soho than the average 
for all London, and 64 per 1000 higher than that of the 
neighbouring district of St. George's, Hanover Square; 
while (if we exclude Holborn where the rate of infant 
mortality is virtually identical — />., i per 1000 higher 
than Soho) it is exceeded only in two districts, viz,, St. 
George-the-Martyr, Southwark; and St. George*s-in-the-East. 

V. Risk of Infection. 

One other serious result ot overcrowding remains to be 
mentioned; and that is the increased liability to infection 

* Sec Appendix I]^, 
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for which it is responsible, and the extreme difficulty of 
securing anything like efficient disinfection where outbreaks 
of fever or small-pox or other zymotic diseases occur. 
It is true that under the Public Health Act of 189 1 local 
authorities are required to provide, free of charge, accom- 
modation for temporary shelter for the members of families 
whose homes are being disinfected; but such accommo- 
dation is extremely limited, * while the poor can rarely 
be prevailed upon to use it. It is difficult to estimate 
the full extent of the difference which overcrowding makes 
in the spread of disease, but some idea of it may be 
gathered from the following table^ which gives the death- 
rates from the principal zymotic diseases, t and the percent- 
ages of overcrowding, in certain selected districts, in 1894. 

Proportion of Over- Death-Rate per 1000 
Sanitary Area. crowding (Percentage from Principal ^yniotic 

of Total Population). Diseases, 1894. 

Hampstead 15 i'3^ 

St. Cjeoige's, Hanover Square 19 1.40 
Strand (including St. Anne, 

Soho) 4^ 2.68 

St. Greorge's-in-the-East 55 4.95 

If, instead of dealing with one year, we take the figures 

* In 1894, for example (I quote from the recently published Report 
of the Medical 0£Bcer for London; the total accommodation provided by 
the Strand Sanitary authorities consisted of three rooms and a lavatory 
in Little Chapel Street, Soho, while the population of the area was 25,122. 
In Marylebone (population 142,404) accommodation was provided for 
four families; while in St. Pancras (population 234,379) four rooms were 
provided. 

f I,e,f small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping-cough, 
and fever. 
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for the previous nine years, the result, as the following 
table will show, is practically the same: — 

Proportion of Over- Death-rate per xooo 
Sanitary Area. crowding (Percentage from Principal Zymotic 

of Total Population). Diseases, 1885 — 93* 

Hampstead 15 1.32 

St. George's, Hanover Square 19 1.70 
Strand (including St. Anne, 

Soho) 4^ ^'49 

St. Greorge's-in-the-East 55 4.62 



CHAPTER VI 

REMEDIES FOR OVERCROWDING 

I HAVE now said enough to show how incalculably serious 
is this problem of overcrowding, not only in Soho and 
the immediately surrounding districts, but also in every 
industrial district in London. It may be well, before 
leaving the subject, to consider very briefly the question 
of remedies. It may be admitted at once that what is 
urgently needed is not so much further legislation as the 
vigorous and efl&cient administration of existing sanitary 
laws. In this respect, imdoubtedly, we have made 
considerable progress in recent years, but very much more 
remains to be done before our system of sanitary inspec- 
tion will be anything like perfect. It is undeniable that 
given efficient administration of existing sanitary laws 
many of the most serious features of the problem would 
at once disappear, or, at least, be considerably modified. 
But efficient administration is impossible without adequate 
inspection, and this is precisely where we have hitherto 
failed. In 1894, for example (I quote from the latest 
available returns), there were only 219 sanitary inspectors 
for the whole of London, and of these 8 were employed 
temporarily; while for the whole of West, and West 

Si 
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Central London (including eight separate sanitary areas) 
there were only 43. 

The following table will show the number of sanitary 
inspectors in each sanitary division in West, and West 
Central London, and the average number of inhabited 
houses assigned — on the principle of an equal division — 
to each: 

•KT r a 'A. T ^ No.oflnhab- No. of 

No. of Sanitary Inspectors. .^ , „ t i. t... . 

Sanitary ited Houses Inhabitants 



District. 



Permanent. Temporary. Total. 



'A4'a1 


to each 


to each 


otai. 


Inspector. 


Inspector. 


3 


4,824 


39,282 


3 


3734 


26,121 


7* 


3,155, 


23,758 


9 


2,724 


26,042 


8 


1,923 


17,800 


2 


1,296 


12,497 


5 


746 


7*956 


6 


358 


4,187 


9 


2,505 


19,320 



Paddington 3 

St. George's, Hanover 

Square 3 

Kensington 7 

St. Pancras 9 

St. Marylebone 6 .2 

St. James, Westminster 2 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields 5 
Strand 6 

All London 211 8 

Now it must be obvious, even to the least initiated 
person, that a stciflF represented by the foregoing figures 
is altogether insufficient to meet the heavy demands of 
sanitary inspection in the districts referred to, especially 
when it is considered that the least overcrowded of these 
districts {t,e., St. George's, Hanover Square) has 19 per 
cent, of its total population living imder crowded con- 
ditions. And this will become even more evident when 

* In addition to these there are two female inspectors for the inspec- 
tion of work-shops and laundries, and two street inspectors are also 
employed. 
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it is remembered that ** domestic workshops *', which 
abound in certain districts of the West {e.g., in Soho) 
and which greatly aggravate the evils of overcrowding, 
are excluded from the sanitary provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts, the sanitary liability in 
respect of them having been transferred by the Act of 
1891 to the local authority acting through its sanitary 
officers. In certain districts {e,g., St. Marylebone, and 
Soho) the duties are subdivided, and one officer is set 
apart for the inspection of workshops and the visitation 
of the homes of outworkers. The arrangement is an 
admirable one in principle, but when it is remembered 
that in St. Marylebone there are nearly 4000 workshops 
and workplaces, and that in Soho an exceedingly large 
proportion of the houses are used in this way, the utter 
inadequacy of the arrangements for inspection at once 
becomes apparent. Once more let me say that I am 
fully alive to the great improvements in our local admi- 
nistrative machinery that have taken place in recent 
years, but in view of all the evidence before us it can ,. 
hardly be questioned that we are still a very long way< 
from the goal of administrative efficiency. 

One other point. I have already shown that so far as 
Soho and the industrial districts immediately surrounding 
it are concerned, the problem of overcrowding is largely 
one of rent. This is a question which, since the workers 
have no option but are compelled, under existing condi- 
tions, to live in the district, must sooner or later be faced. ^^ 
It represents a social, as well as economic, fact of the utmost 
importance. Meantime, however, it may well be asked 
whether the difficulty is quite insuperable even under 
existing circiunstances, and whether it is not possible for 
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wealthy individuals or philanthropic syndicates (or even the 
London County Council), to do for Soho and the other 
industrial districts of the West what the Peabody Trustees 
and others have done for other parts of London ? I have 
already shown * how unfavourably the rents of existing blocks 
of "model" dwellings in Soho compare with those of 
the Peabody buildings. It only remains to add that ia 
1895 the death-rate of the Peabody buildings was nearly 
2.0 per 1000 below the general death-rate of London, while 
the rate of infant mortality was 14.7 per 1000 lower than 
the average for all London. 

* See page 44. 






PART II— INDUSTRIAL 

CHAPTER I 

INVERTEBRATE CHARACTER OF THE DISTRICT 

In attempting an analysis of the industrial conditions 
that prevail in Soho and its environs, one is immediately 
impressed by the invertebrate character of the district, and 
by its remarkable deficiency in what I may call local 
identity. 

I. Foreign Population. 

The population, for the most part, is an ever-shifting 
one, with a large foreign element in it which has been 
attracted thither chiefly by the opportimities which the 
food and dress trades of the West offer to foreign workers ; 
and, in a lesser degree, by the tradition which has made 
Soho for over two centuries the favourite resort of foreign 
political refugees. The importance of this foreign element 
as a factor in the social and industrial life of the district 
will be seen at once when I mention that it forms over 
eleven per cent, of the entire population of the district— 
a proportion which, as the following comparative statement 
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will show, is exceeded by but two other districts in 
London, viz., Whitechapel and St. George's-in-the-East, 
which are notorious as comprising the English "Ghetto" 
of the Jews: 

Table showing the proportion of foreigners 
in different districts. 

p-«;.f,=*i«« r»;-HnV*. Proportion of Foreigners to 

Keeristration JJistncts. rr> ^ t n « .• 

Total Population. 

Whitechapel 

St. George's-in-the-East 

SOHO (St. James and St. Anne) 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields ... 

Strand 

St. Marylebone 

St. Pancras 

Holbom (including Clerkenwell) 

Stepney ... 

Bethnal Green... 

Shoreditch 

Poplar 

St. Olave, South wark .. 

oi. oaviour s, ,) ••• •«. >•• ... •.. *•• o" 

It is noteworthy, however, that while Whitechapel and 
St. George's-in-the-East have a larger foreign element than 
Soho, it is in those districts almost exclusively Jewish; 
whereas in Soho, and in the West generally, it partakes 
of a much more general and cosmopolitan character. This 
may be seen at once by a reference to the analysis of 
the foreign population of the West which I have given in 
the Tables at the end of this volume. * 

* See Appendix X. 
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II. Deficiency in Artisan Labour. 

Then, again, th^re is in Soho no large artisan class, 
nor, indeed, any predominant class of unskilled workmen, 
such as the dock and riverside labourers, and costermongers 
of the East, or the wharf labourers and others of the South. 
The artisan class proper forms only 10. i per cent, of the 
population in Soho, as compared with 

35.4 per cent, in Shoreditch 

29.8 „ „ „ Bethnal Green 

13.3 „ » „ Whitechapel, St. George's-in-the- 

East, and Stepney. 

26.1 „ „ „ Poplar 

25.1 „ „ „ Battersea. 
The most significant industrial fact so far as Soho and 
the neighbouring districts are concerned is the remark- 
able nimiber of persons employed on dress. In Soho, for 
example, they represent 24 per cent, of the population 
as compared with 2^ per cent, elsewhere in Central 
London. * The remainder of the population represents a 
great variety of trades, including building, painting, French 
polishing, etc., not one of which (with the possible ex- 
ception of the heterogeneous list of workers included under 
the heading of "lodging and coffee-house" keepers and 
employes) employs more than three per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The neighbouring parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
(immediately adjoining Soho) has even less individuality. 
There the principal trades are building and road service, 
not one of which employs more than three per cent, of 

* This does not include St. Pancras and St. Marylebone which belong 
for registration purposes to North London. 
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the population. In another closely adjoining district (a 
little to the north of Soho), to which I referred in Parti 
of this volume, a similar state of things prevails. There, 
as in Soho, a large number of persons is employed on 
dress, but the occupations of the rest are bewilderingly 
varied. In a census which I took last year * of a number 
of streets in the immediate neighbourhood of Fitzroy 
Square, I discovered some facts which threw a startling 
light on the conditions of industrial life in that district. 
For instance, the first eighteen persons visited (all of them, 
save one, heads of families) represented no fewer than 
sixteen different trades and occupations. The next seven- 
teen represented thirteen different trades ; a third group of 
nineteen persons represented fourteen trades ; and a fourth 
group of ten persons actually represented ten different 
occupations or trades. Eighty-eight men who were visited 
in one street represented upwards of forty different occu- 
pations ! 

But the true character of the industrial conditions that 
prevail in Soho and the central districts of the West will 
be seen even more clearly in the following analysis of the 
trades of the districts, which I quote from the latest 
volume of Mr. Charles Booth's invaluable work, t 

The table, it should be noted, refers only to families, 
the heads of which are engaged in the trades referred to, 
and does not include the total nimiber of persons em- 
ployed in the trades. It should also be noticed that the 
percentages given represent percentages of the entire trade 
in London and not of the population of the district. 



• 1895. 

f Lift and Labour of the People, Volume VII. 
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Table showing the Total Number of Persons (and 

trade percentages) represented by heads of 

families engaged in various trades in the 

Strand, Soho, and St. Giles' districts. 

Total No. of Persons Percentage of 
Trade. represented by Heads entire trade in 

•L cUlUXo •■• ... ... ..> s.s 

Lodging and Coffee-house 

X^CCLJCX d ••. ••• ... ... 

Brewers and mineral-water 
manufacturers 

Publicans 

Warehousemen and mes- 
sengers 3»26o 4.3 

Trimmings, artificial flow- 

\^Xd« ^^w^* ••• ••• ••• ••• 

(General shopkeepers. ... 
Costers or street-sellers ... 
Boot and shoe-makers ... 

Shirtmakers 

Bakers and confectioners... 

General labourers 

Cabmen, coachmen, and 

busmen 

Dressmakers and milliners. 

Carmen and carters 

Machinists 

Xi/l^wX AW ■•• ••• **• *•* *•• 

While therefore the Strand, Soho, and St. Giles district 
has a far higher percentage of tailors (reckoning by heads 
of families) than any other district in London (with the 
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2.714 


1.9 
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1.8 


1,698 
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exception, of course, of the St. Greorge's-in -the- East and 
Whitechapel district, where the percentage is nearly double) 
its general invertebrate character is shown in this: that 
it reaches a percentage of 5 and upwards in but two other 
industries, t.e,, brewers and mineral-water manufacturers, 
and lodging and coffee-house keepers. 

If moreover, we compare it in this respect with other 
districts, its remarkable deficiency in what I may call in- 
dustrial identity becomes conspicuously apparent: 

Table showing the Number of Principal Trades (including 
those only which represent 5 per cent, and up- 
wards of the entire trade in London) 
in various districts. 

No. of Trades representing 
Registration District. 5 per cent, and upwards of 

Total Trade in London. 

I ^Tlr* * * L/^ wX X ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •*• ^ \J 

J ^* 11 '1^ v^./XX ••• ••• ••• ••• «•• ••• ••• ••• ib ^J 

Wandsworth 24 

v./axxiDdAVdi ... ... ... ... ..• a.. ... ... 'vj 

St. Saviour's, Southwark 19 

Mile End and Stepney 19 

X XdV.'X^XA.^ V ••• ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X. / 

%^%0% X CIXXv^XCm^ ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• -^ ^L 

\J X ^?^^Xx VV Xx^XX ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• x^ 

St. Olave, Southwark 12 

JL LXXXX CLXXX ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X ib 

St. George's-in-the-East and Whitechapel 11 

Am \j L^XClX ■•• ••• •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• Xx 

St. Marylebone, and Hampstead 10 

Bethnal Green 8 

V T \j\j^ wy Axi^AX ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• ^ 

onoreciitn ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... a 

xloiDom ... A 

STRAND, SOHO, AND ST. GILES ... 3 

* Including Clerkenwell. 
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The comparative value of the above statement is, of 
course, appreciably affected by differences in the size and 
population of the districts compared, but when the utmost 
allowance is made for this, it suggests a valuable and in- 
teresting clue to the general industrial characteristics of 
the districts referred to. 

An even more suggestive and valuable due is offered 
by a comparison of the total number of persons (repre- 
sented by heads of families) employed in various trades, 
in proportion to population, in different districts. 

In the following table (which is based upon a careful 
analysis of the most recent returns published by Mr. 
Charles Booth) I give the results of such a comparison 
made between typical industrial districts in different parts 
of London. 



Table showing the Number of Persons (/>., Proportion 

of Population) represented by heads of families 

employed in various trades in 

different districts. * 
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St. Saviour, 


St. Clave, 


Soho, and 




Whitechapel. 


South wark. 


Southwark. 


St. Gfles. 




Perc. of 


Perc. of 


Perc. of 


Perc. of 




Poptdation. 


Population. 


Population. 


Population. 


Tailors ... 


^4t 


li 
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Bootmakers 


64 

• • • • • • ^"^ JK 


24 
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Dressmakers 


and 








milliners 
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• • • • • • A 
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ShirUnakers 


• ■ • • • • 


i 


1 




Trimmings, 


artifi- 









dal flowers, etc. i — — } 

* Merchants, shopkeepers, etc., are excluded from this list, and only 

those trades are included which represent at least ^ per cent of the 
|otal population of the district, 
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Trades. 



St. George's-in- 
the-East and 
Whitechapel. 



Perc. of 
Population. 

Brewers and mine- 
ral-water manu- 
facturers — 

Tobacco manufac- 

LLLLwXiS ••• ••• ••• ^ 

Bakers and Con- 
fectioners I J 

Publicans i| 

Lodging and Coffee- 
house keepers i 

Costers and Street 

SwJLiwX o «•• ••• ••• ^ 

^^ &wX J!Wi3 ••• ••• ••• *■ 

Cabmen, busmen, 

W Lv.^ • ••• ••• ••• ~i 

Carmen and Carters 4 
Railway service 

and labour f 

oeamen ... • • • ... v 

Lightermen i 

Dock and wharf 

service and labour 5 
Warehousemen and 

messengers ... if 
General labourers 5-J^ 
Factory Labourers — 
Engine drivers and 

artisans 



Strand, 
St. Saviour, St. Clave, Soho, and 
Southwark. Southwark. St. Giles 



Perc. of Perc. of Perc. of 

Population. Population. Population. 



I 



i 

H 

3 

31 
4i 



3i 

5 
i 



I* 
i 



3i 
8} 



I 
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It 
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No more convincing proof of the invertebrate character 
of the Soho district could be required than that which the 
above comparison affords. 



CHAPTER II 

CASUAL AND "SEASON" LABOUR 

Another disastrous feature of the industrial life of Soho — 
a ^ect result of the unrestricted luxury, and worse than 
useless extravagance that characterize the wealthy neigh- 
bouring districts — is an exceptional, and quite incalculable, 
amount of •'season" or casual work, which terribly in- 
tensifies the pressure of poverty in the district. Nearly 
all the trades, indeed, are ''season" trades; and, to make 
matters worse, the "London Season" attracts to West 
London a vast army of casual workers for whom no adequate 
permanent provision is possible. 

In a previous chapter * I gave some figures bearing on 
this point which were the result of my own investigations 
in a particular district. It may be well to supplement 
those, which referred chiefly to men, by some figures com- 
piled by Mr. Charles Booth, which refer exclusively to women. 
In Central London (which includes all Soho), "widows 
and families," whose earnings are "casual" form no less 
than 26.4 per cent, of the entire population, as against — 
10.7 per cent, in Bethnal Green 
8.8 . „ „ in Whitechapel, St. George's-in-the- 

East, and Stepney, and 
8.1 „ „ in Poplar. 

• See Part I, pp. 10— 11. 
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If we take the case of immarried women who are casual 
earners, the difference, if not so striking, is still important. 
These represent — 

8.5 per cent, of the population in Central London 
6.9 „ n n n » m Bethnal Green 

7.6 „ „ » „ n ff Whitechapel, St. 

George's-in-the-East, 
and Stepney 

S'9 ff n n n n » Poplar. 

A considerable proportion of casual or "season" work 
is naturally to be expected in a district that is specially 
devoted to the dress trades, but West Central London 
suffers even more severely in this respect than other similar 
districts {e,g,, Whitechapel, and the tailoring districts of 
St. George's-in-the-East) from the fact that it is so largely 
restricted to the highest branches of the dress trades, and 
these are naturally more liable to "seasonal** fluctuations 
than the "slop," or cheap work that is done in East 
London. 

The food trades of the West offer another illustration of 
this increased liability to "seasonal fluctuations." For 
example, even bakers, whose work elsewhere in London 
is practically constant, suffer acutely in West London from 
the effects of the "London Season," and are comparati- 
vely slack for three or four months in the year (e,g., 
from August till November). If to these we add the 
large army of "season hands" — packers, porters, etc.— 
v/ho find temporary employment in the large business 
houses of the West, the seriousness of the problem of 
casual labour in Soho, and the industrial districts which 
immediately adjoin it, at once becomes apparent. I am 
well aware that the problem of season trades is an old 
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and intricate problem. It bristles everywhere with diffi- 
culties that appear to be insuperable. And yet I am 
persuaded that the evil is remediable to a much greater 
extent than is commonly allowed. It often largely turns 
upon a question of custom, or fashion, 01 prejudice. In 
the West End, at least, this is actually the case, and it 
would be interesting to discover how far it is true of 
other districts also. Leaving dress, for example, entirely 
out of the question — although in the West this is by 
fax the predominant trade, and one that would certainly 
admit of some measure of reform — it would be inter- 
esting to discover how much of painting and other work -j 
that is now crowded into short and ruinously busy " seasons," ^- 
could be more evenly distributed. I have not space in 
which to press the question, much as I should like to see 
it authoritatively answered: I merely suggest it as a 
problem in social ethics, or practical Christianity. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES 

Another noteworthy feature of the industrial life of the 
West is the relatively high percentage of female heads of 
families. In Soho, for example, they represent a higher 
proportion of the population than in any other part of 
London: viz.^ 5.8 % as compared with — * 

4.3^/0 in Shoreditch 

4.1 „ ,f Bethnal Green 

3.9 „ „ Whitechapel, St. George's-in-the-East, 
and Stepney. 

37 „ „ Poplar. 
Of these the proportion of wage-earners is: 

4.9^/0 in Central London (which includes Soho) 

3.8 „ „ Shoreditch 

3.6 „ „ Bethnal Green 

3-3 » w Whitechapel, St. George*s-in-the-East, 
and Stepney, and 

3.0 „ „ Poplar. * 

* The extent to which women are family wage -earners is not gener- 
ally realized. For example, of the 82,000 heads of families engaged in the 
dress trades of London, no less than 30,000 are females. This proportion 
is the more striking when it is remembered that in cases where women 
keep their husbands the man is nevertheless returned as head of the family, 
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These figures are the more remarkable in view of the 
interesting sociological fact that, speaking generally, women 
form a distinct minority of the population of industrial districts 
(and this despite the fact that in certain districts, e,g,^ Soho 
and Whitechapel, which are the special centres of women's 
trades, an entirely opposite result might be expected); 
whereas in wealthy districts they largely preponderate. * 

In the civil parish of St. Anne, Soho, for example, 
which is remarkable as the centre of the West End tailoring 
trade, there are actually 173 more males than females. 

The following tables will show the distribution of the 
sexes in various districts. 

I. Table showing the Excess of Females over 
Males in various districts. 

Total No. of /^«»a/.. Percentage of 
Registration District., in excess of Males. ^*»»«^^» »° ex- 

cess of Males. 

Hampstead 14,862 55^ 

Kensington 34>874 53 

Paddington 20,752 42f 

St. Marylebone 17,660 28^ 

(The increase here is most marked in the wealthy districts.) 

St. George's, Hanover Square... 12,414 2Q\ 

Hackney 18,920 18 



Fulham 

Islington 

Chelsea 

St. Pancras ... 



14,766 17 

17,623 ii| 

5,015 II 

7>659 6t 

(The increase here is chiefly in the wealthy districts, e,g,. 
Regent's Park. In the poorer districts, e,g.y Somers 
Town, the sexes are practically equal.) 

* In considering this question allowance must, of course, be made for the 
large number of female domestic serrants employed in the wealthy districts. 
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St. Giles- in-the-Fields 1,082 5f 

(Here again the increase is due to the wealthy districts, 
e.g,f St. George's, Bloomsbury. In St. Giles Souths 
there are nearly 700 less women than men.) 

Shoreditch 2,429 4 

Bethnal Green 2,516 4 

Holbom (including Clerkenwell) 1,912 2f 

Westminster (Soho) 90 (less than) -| 

(The sub-district of St. Anne, Soho, has 173 less women 
than men.) 

II. Table showing the Excess of Males over 
Females in various districts. 



Registration 
District. 

Whitechapel 

Stepney 

x^opiax ••• ••. ••. *•• 
St. George's-in-the-East 
St. Olave, Southwark ... 
St. Saviour, « 



••• ••. 



••• ••• 



>•• •# t 



Total No. of Males 
in ezcoM of 
Females. 

... 3408 

... 1,430 
... 1,856 

397 
1,162 

611 



Percentage of 

Males in eoGoea 

of Females. 

91 
5i 
2\ 
I* 



It will suggest the contrast even more clearly if we 
compare two closely adjacent districts in the West, ue., a, 
wealthy district (Mayfair), and an industrial district (St. 
Anne, Soho): — 

Mayfair has 40 per cent, more females than males 
St. Anne, Soho, has 3 per cent, less „ „ „ 

And this despite the fact that St. Anne, Soho, is the 
centre of the West End tailoring trade. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONDITION AS TO MARRIAGE 

In view of the foregoing facts it will be interesting to compare 
the condition of the population as to marriage, not only 
in SohOy but also in other industrial districts. It will be 
obvious that such a comparison is closely related to those 
abeady given. To make the comparison strictly just I 
select the two most overcrowded districts in East and 
South London. Taking the total nmnber of persons of 
twenty years and upwards in each district, the following 
result appears: 

Table showing the condition as to marriage of 

all Persons of 20 Years and upwards in 

various districts. 

Registration District. 

Soho (St. James and St. Anne) ... . 

St. Saviour, Southwark 

St. George*s-in-the-East 

Average for all London 

If we raise the age standard and compare the number 
of persons of 35 years and upwards in the same districts, 
an equally remarkable result appears: 

7X 



Single. 


Married. 


4ir/« 


58i*/o 


25i7« 


741% 


23i% 


76|'/o 


3ii% 


68t% 
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Table showing the condition as to marriage of all persons 
of 35 Fears and upwards in various districts. 



Registration District. 


Single. 


Married. 


Soho (St. James and St. Anne) ... 


20i«/o 


79l'A 


St. Saviour, South wark 


1 1*7» 


88i7o 


St. George*s-in-the-Kast 


91% 


90i7o 



Average for all London 14 7® ^^ 7® 

The difference under both standards of comparison is 
certainly remarkable, and while the figures for Soho may 
be affected in some small degree by the more prosperous 
parts of the St. James's parish, this in itself is an altogether 
inadequate explanation of so great a discrepancy. The 
true explanation of the difference, I venture to suggest, is 
to be sought, first, in exceptional industrial conditions; and, 
secondly, in the influence (subtle, but powerful) of the 
surrounding wealthy districts, in which, as the following 
figures will show, an even more marked abstention from 
marriage prevails. 

Table showing the condition as to marriage of all persons of 

(a) 20 years and upwards ; and (15) 35 years and upwards, 

in St. George's, Hanover Square, and Kensington. 

20 years and upwards. 35 years and upwards. 
Single. Married. Single. Married. 

St. George's, Hanover Square 43|% 56^% 22\^\ii 77i> 
Kensington 44i% 55f% 22\% 77i% 

Average for aU London... 31^% 68f% 14 % 86 % 

n. Proportion of Early Marriages. 

It is gratifying to find that the proportion of early 
marriages {i.e., of persons under twenty years of age) is 
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« 

extremely insignificant.* The following table gives the 
proportion in each of the foregoing districts: 

* Considerable misunderstanding appears to exist in the popular mind 
as to the prevalence of early marriages, especially in the industrial dis- 
tricts, and the number of such marriages is often greatly exaggerated. 
It may be interesting to supplement the above figures (which refer, it 
should be noted, to marriages of persons under twenty years of age) 
by percentages relating to the marriages of minors {t,e^ persons under 
twenty -one years of age) in the whole of London during the last half century. 

Table showing the proportion (t'.«., percentage of total marriages) of 
marriages of minors in London during the years 1851 — '94. 

T^ . Percentage of Total Marriages. 

^^*®- Males. Females. 



1851—60 


2.77 


11.95 


I86I — 70 


3-56 


14.56 


I87I— -80 


4.71 


16.90 


1881—90 


5.53 


18.91 


I89I 


4.86 


17.45 


1892 


5.15 


17.67 


1893 


4-75 


16.80 


1894 


4.69 


16.80 



In this respect (as the appended table will show) London compares 
very favourably with the rest of England; a fact that is no doubt 
explained by the increased cost of living in the former. 

Table showing the proportion (<*.«., percentage of total marriages) of mar- 
riages of minors in England and Wales during the years 1851 — '93. 

y. . Percentage of Total Marriages. 

^*^- Males. Females. 



1851—60 


5.70 


17.99 


1861—70 


6.82 


20.37 


1871—80 


7.96 


22.03 


I88I 90 


6.81 


20.75 


1 891 


5.90 


19.01 


1892 


5.87 


18.76 


1893 


5.59 


18.08 



If these figures are compared with the percentages given above, it 
win at once be seen that the marriages of persons under twenty years 
of age, form an extremely small proportion of the total number of mar- 
riages of minors. 
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Table showing the proportion of early marriages 

(i>., of persons under twenty years of age) 

in various districts. 



Reg^istratioii 
District. 



Total No. of persons 
(Married) under 20 years 

of age. 
Males. Females. Total. 

St George's, Hanover Square i6 io6 122 
Kensington 

%J\jW\J ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

St. Saviour, Southwark ... 
St. G^orge's-in-the-East ... 

Average for all London 



142 

42 
321 

88 



29 

7 
69 

14 
950 4,672 5,622 



171 

49 

390 
102 



Percentage 

of total 
Marriages. 

1 



ni. Proportion of Widows. 

I have already referred * to the relatively high percent- 
age of female heads of families in Soho. If, pushing our 
analysis a little further, we deal simply with "widows," it 
will be seen that the proportion is again higher in Soho 
than in the east and south of London: 

Table showing the number and proportion of " widows " 
in various industrial districts. 

Proportion (Per- 



••• ••• 



R^;istration District. 

l^V^XXV^ ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• 

St. George's-in-the-East 

St. Saviour, Southwark 

Average for all London 

* See page 68. 



Total No. of 
Widows. 

1778 
2,114 
8,721 

186,479 



centage) of Total 
Married Women. 

19* 
2Q\ 



CHAPTER V 



INDUSTRIAL PARASITES 



Another, by no means inconsiderable, factor which con- 
fronts us in an analysis of the industrial life of Soho and 
the immediately adjacent districts, is the strangely hetero- 
geneous army of "touts," "loafers," and "casuals," who 
are attracted by the wealth of the West End, and who 
succeed, by almost infinite resource, in eking out a sort 
of parasitic existence, feeding upon the follies and vices 
and pleasures of wealthy West London. Included in this 
innumerable army are hotel, theatrical, and music-hall 
employ^ {e,g,, waiters, kitchen-porters, theatrical "supers," 
ballet-girls, chorus-singers, wig-makers, etc.); cab "touts" 
and "runners'' (who literally swarm in the squares and 
other wealthy thoroughfares of the West); sandwichmen 
(for whom the numerous theatres, music-halls, art-galleries, 
exhibitions, etc. of the West End provide ready but miserable 
emplo3anent *), and "dossers" of every description— a 
pitiable and parasitic host who seriously afifect the moral 
as well as the industrial life of the district. 

* Of the 36 theatres in London, no fewer than 29 are m West 
and West Central London; while of the 16 principal music-halls in 
London no less than 8 are situated in the West. 
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These " dossers" are drawn from all classes of society, and 
represent almost every conceivable type of character — 
from the professional man who has fallen through drink and 
dishonesty (sometimes, but rarely, through sheer misfor- 
tune), to the unskilled, seasoned loafer whose philosophic 
savagery is abundantly satisfied with the price of his 
"kip" and one "square" meal per day; and who, when 
even these fail, falls back in stoical equanimity upon a 
tighter clasp of his belt, and an extra " screw " of kerbstone 
twist. 

It will give some idea of the nondescript character of 
these men when I mention that 144 "homeless men" who 
applied to the Soho Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society for assistance last winter {i.e., from October 1895 
to March 1896), represented — nominally, at least — nearly 
70 different professions and trades. * 

Their ages also vary greatly. While there is an in- 
creasing number of young men imder twenty-five, the ma- 
jority average from twenty-five to forty, while there are 
practically none over sixty, t Once past sixty they pass 
into the work-house. It is probable that at least one half 
of the men admitted into work-houses in West London 
Unions are drawn from the common lodgii^-houses of 
the district. 

Of these common lodging-houses there are no fewer 
than 166 in West and West Central London alone. § 
The following table will show their distribution: 



* See Appendix XI. 

f Of the 144 men mentioned above, 17 were under 25, and 127 
above 25 years of age. 

§ I quote the figures ibr 1894. 
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Table showing the number and distribution of 

Common Lodging-houses in West and 

West Central London. 



District. 


Total No. of 


Authorised No. of 


Common 


Lodging-houses. 


Lodgers. 


Paddington 


• • • • • • 


4 


66 


Kensington 


• t • •• • 


33 


960 


Maiylebone 


• • • • • • 


22 


881 


St. Pancras 


• • • • • • 


26 


861 


St. Giles-in-the-Fields ... 


43 


2,178 


St. Martin's-in-the-Fields 


6 


225 


Strand (including 


St. 






Anne, Soho)... 


• • • • •• 


12 


711 


St. James 


• •• •• • 


2 


142 


Holbom 


• • t •• • 


18 


725 



166 6,749 

In addition to the above there are also 21 in Chelsea 
(with authorized accommodation for 827 lodgers), and 
25 in Westminster (with authorized accommodation for 
1,683 lodgers). 

But these figures give an altogether inadequate idea of 
the actual numbers of this parasitic class in the West, 
inasmuch as very many of the men sleep in shelters and 
refuges that are not registered as common lodging-houses, 
and which therefore do not appear in the above list; while 
others, again, who infest the central districts of the West 
by day, regularly resort to common lodging-houses in other 
districts at night. 

n. Vagrants. 

Then, again, there must be added to these the rela- 
tively large number of vagrants who are attracted to West 
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London. It is noteworthy (as showing how powerfully the 
wealth of the West attracts this class) that of the total 
number of vagrants in London nearly one half are to be 
found in West London. 

It may be interesting if I give the figures in each case 
for the past five years. 

Table showing the number of Vagrants admitted to 

Casual Wards in (a) All London, and (/J) West, 

and West Central London (excluding Fulham 

and Chelsea), on the ist of January in 

each of the years 1891 — '5. 

(«) ALL LONDON. 



_. Total Number of Va^^rants 

admitted. 


January ist 




1891 


-. 754 


1892 


... 838 


1893 


... 769 


1894 


... 1,145 


1895 


... 1,211 


(P) WEST, AND WEST CENTRAL LONDON. 


1891 


... 311 


1892 


- 334 


1893 


... 322 


1894 


... 483 


1895 


... 478 



In some tables which appear in the Appendix to this 
volume I have shown the distribution of these vagrants in 
the dijfferent districts of West London. * 

* See Appendix XII. 



CHAPTER VI 

GENERAL TRADES: (l) LAUNDRY WORK (2) CHARING 

I COME now to a consideration of the condition of the 
workers in the more regular trades of Soho and the 
immediately surrounding districts. 

I take, first, the case of women. These may be divided 
roughly into two general classes, viz., skilled and unskilled. 
The former includes the workers in the various branches 
of the dress trades (^.^., tailoresses, mantle-makers, dress- 
makers, etc.) ; while the latter includes the more casual and 
nondescript forms of labour (^.^., charing, laimdry-work, * 
and general factory workf). 

The condition of the workers in each of these classes 
is exceedingly unsatisfactory. Work is extremely inter- 
mittent, and for the most part, badly paid ; competition is 
severe — in the case of the older women, disastrous — ^while 
the hours of work (in the busy seasons especially) are of- 
ten excessive. 

Take, for example, the case of the women employed 

* I have included all laundry workers under this head, although some 
branches of the trade should, perhaps, be regarded as skilled labour. 

t A large number of women find temporary employment in the busy 
seasons at Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell's, and other factories in Soho. 
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in laundries. In the West (speaking generally) laundry- 
work is almost exclusively a workshop industry; the high 
rents, and absence of proper accommodation, chiefly 
accounting for this. This fact undoubtedly tends to an 
improvement in the condition of the workers, and to a 
better organization of the trade generally, but even then 
the lot of the workers is extremely imsatisfactory. The 
hours of work (even as sanctioned by the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1895*) are excessive, the work itself 
extremely arduous and carried on under conditions that 
seriously injure the health of the workers (the temperature 
\ of the rooms being often above 8o®), while the wages 
(leaving out of view the loss of work through slackness, 
which — owing to the "London season" — is necessarily 
frequent) are by no means high. In the washing branch 
of the trade, for example, the women get from 2/6 to 2/9 
per day; while ironers earn from ^j- to 3/6. The following 
wages were paid in two typical West End laundries, t 

** A." In this laundry washers were paid at the rate of 
2/6 per day, best ironers 3/6 per day; the "preparer," 
3/- per day; while shirt ironers were paid at the rate of 
1/3 to 1/6 per dozen. The wages book showed that in 
one week (in the beginning of April) 

1 worker had earned 25/- 

5 workers „ „ 20/- to 25/- 

2 „ „ „ 18/- to 20/- 

12 „ „ „ 15/. to 18/- 

13 » » » 12/- to 15/- 

* The hours allowed to women -workers in laundries by the Act of 
1895 are 14 per day (exclusive of meal hours and absence from work), 
or 60 hours per week. But the Act does not apply to small hand-laundries. 

f I quote from the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour. 



• • t • • • 



••• ••• ••• 



• • • •• • 



f • • • • ■ 



received 


i/- per day 


w 


3/' »> » 


» 


2/6 „ „ 


» 


2/6 „ „ 


»» 


2/- to 2/6 per day 


t) 


2/- to 2/6 „ „ 


n 


3/- per day 


w 


3/' »> »» 
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6 workers had earned 10/- to 12/- 
II „ „ „ 8/- to 10/- 

7 » n » 6/- to 8/. 
6 „ „ „ under 6/- 

**^." In this case children were employed as sorters 
at 6d. per day. 
The "taker-out" {i.e., at back 

of ironing machine) ... 

The head- washer 

Ordinary washers 

The head-drier 

Packers ... 
Sorters 

Finery ironer ... 
Shirt ironer ... 

The latter {i.e., shirt ironers) were required to average 
3 shirts and a collar per hour, for which the price charged 
to customers was i/i. 

Overtime is generally paid for at the rate of 3d. per 
hour, but, frequently (when less than 3/- per day is 
earned), at the rate of 2d. per hour. 

Very much of the overtime (which is frequently pro- 
longed imtil midnight) "*" is due to the inconsiderateness 
of the public, who make the most thoughtless and cruel 
demands. Many of the visitors at the West End hotels, 
for example, are in the habit of giving out work overnight, 
which has to be returned, ready for use, early next 
morning. Some of the hotels, however (e.g., the Grand, 
Metropole, and First Avenue), are now furnished with 

* In tibe Report (1893) of H.M. Inspector of Factories cases were 
reported of workers who were employed for three days and three nights 
at a stretch. 
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private laundries, and this may modify, to some extent, 
the evils of overtime. It is matter for very serious 
regret, however, that the Act of 1895, which brought 
laundries (with certain notable exceptions) for the first 
time under the provisions of the Workshop and Factory 
Acts, did not more seriously curtail the legal hours of work. 

It is also difficult to understand why the smaller 
laundries (ue,, hand-laundries) where the conditions of 
work are often much more injurious to the workers, 
should have been exempted from the provisions of the 
Act. * In this class of laundry the hours of work are 
often outrageously excessive, while the rooms, being small, 
are invariably overcrowded and full of steam. The wages 
in hand-laundries, however, are remarkably uniform, 
averaging from 2/6 to 2/9 per day, with (generally) an 
allowance of beer. In these laundries the workers are 
mostly married women, whereas in steam-laundries the 
women are as a rule much younger. 

Of women, again, who pick up a precarious living by 
charing, there are a considerable nmnber in Soho. The 
supply, indeed, in this, as in all forms of unskilled labour, 
is far in excess of the demand, and consequently wages, 
although fairly uniform, are often scandalously low. One 
case, for example — that of a woman who had to scrub 
and clean from half-past five in the morning until twelve 
at noon, for 8/2 a week — may be quoted as fairly 
representing the rate of pay of many of these casual 
workers, a large proportion of whom are married women 
with a bitter knowledge of the grip of hunger and rent. 

* All laundries in which the only persons employed are members of 
the same family dwelling on the premises with not more than two other 
persons^ are exempted from the Act. 



CHAPTER VII 

DRESSMAKING 

But by far the majority of the women workers in Soho are 
employed in the dress trades of the West. Of these a 
few * are shirt and collar makers ; a larger proportion 
dressmakers, mantlemakers, and milliners; while the great 
majority are tailoresses. 

Some branches of these trades (I refer to the two latter 
divisions only) are fairly well paid, but all are season 
trades, and therefore the wages are exceedingly irregular. 
Take the dressmaking for example. A girl who has been 
an apprentice or improver, and is fairly clever at her 
work, can, if she applies at the right time (e.g., at the 
end of March or the beginning of April), readily get on 
as a season hand at one or other of the large firms in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford Street, starting with wages 
of about eight shillings a week. In the case of a skilled 
work-woman the wages average fifteen or sixteen shillings 
per week. But the majority of them are season hands, and 
if they begin work, say, at the end of March, they may 
be kept busy until the end of August, with perhaps a few 

* It is probable that there are not more than 500 shirt and collar 
makers in Soho and the immediately surrounding districts. 
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extra weeks between October and December; but these 
are uncertain. The intervals of slackness must be filled 
up as best they can. * In many of the West End houses 
the only permanent hands are the pupils, who pay a 
premium (generally about .£20) to learn the trade, and 
who have the option of staying on as indoor hands when 
the apprenticeship is over, at a salary ranging from J68 
to .£20 a year, with board. But this system is rapidly 
dying out, chiefly because the excessive rents of the West 
make it impossible for exployers to spare the room. 

The following figures (which refer to West End firms, 
and are quoted from the Report of the Labour Commission) 
may be interesting. It will be seen that they closely 
correspond with the figures already given. 

Of 82 dressmakers of whom evidence was given by one 
witness, 

24 received 8/- per week 



12 


tt 


10/- 


7 


» 


12/- 


14 


n 


14/- 


13 


n 


i6/- 


II 


n 


18/- 


I 


n 


20/- 



»f » 

n » 

if tf 

» »» 



" Fitters," of course, are much more highly paid, the head- 
fitter sometimes receiving as much as ^250 a year with 
board and lodging. 

Assistant bodice hands average firom 8/- to 14/- per 

* An interesting clue to the seasonal fluctuations in the dressmaking 
and millinery trades is afforded by some returns (relating to 12 firms) 
published by the Board of Trade. From these it appears that the staff 
of workers is reduced by over 50^/^ in the slack seasons. 
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week, * while experienced bodice hands earn from 16/- to 
18/- per week. 

One firm in Regent Street (said to be " the best house 
in London"), pays its skirt hands from 17/- to zyj- per 
week. These rates, of course, apply to busy seasons only. 
The hours of work are generally from 8.30 to 7.30, with 
an hour, or an hour-and-a-half, for meals. 

Then there are the machinists. This is a large industry. 
Those who work for the best dressmakers can earn from 
sixteen to twenty- four shillings per week, while in the 
heavier machine work, such as cloth mantles and tailoring, 
wages range from eighteen to thirty shillings a week, t 
This high rate of wages is naturally a powerful attraction, 
but the physical strain is severe, and few women can 
stand more than a few years of constant work without 
serious injury to their health. 

So far I have dealt with the better paid work only ; 
but in Soho and the surrounding districts much of the 
work is miserably underpaid. One well-known firm, for 
instance, that formerly employed a large number of mantle- 
makers at good wages, now procures many of its mantles 
from abroad, and employs the women chiefly in altering 
and fitting. This is done by piecework, and frequent de- 
ductions are made in the shape of fines. In other cases, 
women are paid as little as eightpence for making 
large ulsters, and then are required to find their own 
cotton. 

* Food is rarely given in these cases, but occasionallj dinner and tea 
are given. 

"f* These figures, it must be remembered, refer only to busy seasons. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE TAILORING TRADE 

But it is in the tailoring trade of the West that the most 
serious evils exist, and inasmuch as this is the principal 
trade in Soho, and represents by far the majority of the 
workers (male and female) I propose to give it much more 
detailed and searching examination, giving the results of 
long and careful personal investigations, and including 
information supplied to me from entirely reliable private 
sources. 

Few trades, probably, have had a darker history than 
the tailoring trades of London, and it may be questioned 
whether any have resisted more successfully the spirit of 
reform. That there have been great and obvious improve- 
ments in recent years — notably within the last five years — 
is undoubted; * but these have been accompanied by 
other internal changes which have seriously affected the 
position of the workers: while from a variety of causes 

* It is unquestionable, for example, that there is far less drunkenness 
in the trade now than formerly ; while the character of the workshops 
and the sanitary conditions under which the workers live have undergone 
steady improvement How much, however, still remains to be done it 
will be the purpose of this chapter to show. 
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— some of which will presently appear — both the spirit and 
letter of the most important of recent reforms are constantly 
and easily evaded. 

It is easy enough to account for this. The tailoring 
trade, to begin with, is sadly deficient (so far at least as 
the workers are concerned) in effective organization. This 
fact, in itself, is not surprising. The conditions of the trade 
are altogether unfavourable to organization. Work is 
extremely precarious, and restricted — in the West especially 
— to ruinously short seasons; while the advent of the Jews 
has seriously aggravated the evils of competition. But 
whatever the explanation, the fact of dis-organization 
remains. Out of 52,346 persons engaged in the tailoring 
trade in London (representing 18,253 males over 20 years 
of age) only 3,551 are members of Trade Societies.* 

Domestic Workshops. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the tailoring trade 
is one of the few industries that have survived (to any 
considerable extent) the modem change— or revolution— 
in our industrial system: />., from domestic workshop to 
fiactory. The trade, it is true, has not been altogether un- 
affected by the modem spirit: clothing factories have 
sprung up here and there {e.g,j in East London, and in 
several provincial towns), but these are restricted to " slop" 
or "contract" work. So far as the ordinary trade is 
concerned the only appreciable change has been a steady 
and widespread development which has substituted the 
small master, or "middleman", for the private worker. t 

* Life and Labour of the People, Vol. VII. 

f I have dealt elsewhere with the way in which the factory system of 
work {i.e.t sub-division of labour) has affected the West End trade. See p. 99. 
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A few West End firms, it is true, provide their own work- 
shops, and this is undoubtedly, from every point of vzew, 
the most entirely satisfactory arrangement. But unti/ the 
provision of such shops is made compulsory the number 
is not likely to be large, the extra accommodation needed 
entailing — owing to the exorbitant rents charged in the 
/^ West — a very considerable additional expense. * 

Private, or domestic, workshops may have certain small 
advantages in personal convenience to the worker, but 
these are a thousand times outweighed by obvious disad- 
vantages which are almost too serious to admit of exag- 
geration. 
1/ To begin with, they are often shamefully overcrowded. 
This will be readily realised when I mention that in the 
West (Soho), the tailors' workshops are frequently private 
tenements of one or two rooms which are used not only 
as workrooms (in which four, five, six, or even more persons, 
of both sexes, may often be found working) but also as 
sleeping and living rooms for the tailor and his family. 
I have already, in a previous chapter, given illustrations 
of this overcrowding, but I will supplement the cases there 
given with one or two others. 

One room, for excunple, of which the particulars are 
before me, was occupied by a mein and his family (who 
used it as living and sleeping room c6mbined) and four 
other persons (one man and three women) who came early 
each morning and worked until late in the evening. In 

* Even in cases where employers provide their own workshops much 
of the work is given out to " outworkers, " so that the existence of such 
workshops is no guarantee that a particular garment has been made on 
the premises. In too many cases, it is to be feared, the customer is 
misled on this point. 
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another case (also living, sleefxing, and woxkroom oombined) 
six woikeis were emplojed (two men and four women). 
There was absolutely no ventilation, and die steam finom 
the pressing made the room almost unbearable. In a 
third case reported to me, a small back room (living, 
sleeping, and workroom) contained three w oik eis. The 
bed was laid upon the floor, whidi was wretchedlj dirty 
and looked as if it had not been scrubbed for months. 
In yet another instance (likewise a small batck room) two 
men and a woman were found seated upon the bed bonly 
sewing. 

Such cases are by no means rare, nor are diey the 
worst that could be givoi. They simply represent what 
are frequent conditions in many of these small domestic 
workshops. Many of the worst cases escape detection 
owing to the cleverness, or cuiming, of the devices adopted. 
In some cases, for example (one such was reported to 
me), a man rents, say, two rooms both of which are 
ostensibly workrooms, but in order to save gas, and, at 
the same time, secure personal supervision, he compels 
his workers (numbering, probably, from eig^t to twelve 
persons) to work in one room. Should the Factory 
Inspector call warning is at once given and half of 
the workers slip into the other room. It is by no means 
difficult to secure this warning. The people are fertile 
in resource, and a number of devices are systematically 
resorted to to escape detection. In som^ cases a small 
dog is kept simply to give warning of the approach of 
strangers. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the work of inspection is 
made, imder any circumstances, extremely difficult, while 
with a limited staff of inspectors, such as, unhappily, is 
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the case at present,* anything like efficient inspection 
is out of the question. Much may be hoped, doubtless, 
from the effect of recent provisions of the law requiring 
the registration and systematic visitation of outworkers, 
but, nevertheless, it is open to grave question whether 
things can ever be satisfactorily remedied while domestic 
or tenement workshops are allowed to exist. 

In any case it cannot too strongly be urged that the limit 
of accommodation sanctioned by the law (ue,y 250 cubic 
feet per head) is, in the case of domestic or tenement 

* Under the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, the local sanitary 
authority, acting through its sanitary inspectors, is solely responsible for 
domestic workshops, which are thereby excluded from the provisions of 
the Workshop and Factory Acts. In cases of neglect or default, however, 
on the part of the local authority, the power of stunmary action is entrusted 
to H.M. Inspectors of Factories. In a previous chapter I gave particulars 
as to the number of Sanitary Inspectors in Soho and other districts. It 
may be useful to supplement these with figures shewing the number of 
Factory Inspectors in the United Kingdom. The entire sta£E consists of 
the following — 

I Chief Inspector 
5 Superintending Inspectors 
13 1st. Class Inspectors 
27 2nd. „ „ 

I Additional Inspector under Clause 24 of the Act of 1891 
I Assist. „ 

21 Junior Inspectors 
4 Lady „ 

25 Inspectors' Assbtants 

Total 98 

The number of registered workshops and factories, on the other hand, 
is as follows — 

Registered Factories 64,098 
„ Workshops 69,990 

Total 134,0^8 
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workshops — ^where the means of ventilation are necessarily 
imperfect — altogether insufficient. * 

Another very serious evil arising out of the use of 
private tenement dwellings as workshops is that repre- 
sented by the deficiency in sanitary conveniences, to 
which reference has already been made, t It is a 
sufficiently serious matter, from a sanitary point of view 
alone, that a house intended originally for the accom- 
modation of a single family, and furnished with sanitary 
conveniences for one family only, should be let out in 
small tenements to five, six, or even more families; but 
the evil is greatly aggravated when, as is the case in 
Soho, these tenements are made to serve as workshops 
also. Under these circumstances the supply of water- 
closets which, as I have already shown, is often, even 
under ordinary circumstances, scandalously insufficient, 
has to meet the requirements of an increased number 

* The evidence of Dr. Hamer, the Asst. Medical Officer of Health 
for London, confirms this. In his report of a special inspection of 200 
domestic workshops in Soho, made in 1893, he declares that "it was no 
uncommon tiling to find the air of the workrooms close and oppressive, 
and it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the standard of 250 
cubic feet is a low one, and when the air space per head approaches 
this limit, the means of ventilation should be particularly attended to. 
Even when the air of rooms occupied to this extent is renewed three or 
four times an hour, the amount of carbonic add pollution must necessarily 
be considerable, and when no special means of ventilation are provided, 
such frequent renewal is impracticable. Under the conditions which were 
found to obtain in the workshops visited, it is imlikely that the air of 
tiie rooms was renewed more often than once or, at most, twice per 
hour, and under these circumstances, pollution to a very serious extent 
is quite compatible with the full allowance of 250 cubic feet of space 
per head." 

t See pp. 16, 38 — 39 etc 
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of persons, including workers of both sexes. I am per- 
fectly well aware that this state of things is entirely contrary 
to the provisions of the Public Health Act, which 
requires* that "every factory, workshop, and workplace 
shall be provided with sufficient and suitable accommo- 
dation in the way of sanitary conveniences, regard being 
had to the number of persons employed in, or in atten- 
dance at such building; and also where persons of both 
sexes are, or are intended to be employed, or in atten- 
daince, with proper separate accommodation for persons 
of each sex," but the evil exists notwithstanding, and often 
in the most scandalous and aggravated forms. It is but 
another illustration of the fact of which, in this district, 
one is perpetually reminded, that legislative reforms are 
in themselves useless in the absence of adequate and 
efficient administrative arrangements. 

It is here that the real and characteristic defect in our 
social arrangements lies, and until we frankly recognise it, 
and proceed earnestly to remedy it, it is useless — legis- 
lative reforms notwithstanding — to expect any great im- 
provement in the conditions of social and industrial life. 

Another obvious evil of domestic workshops, but one 
to which, strangely enough, the public, who are most con- 
cerned, have been singularly indifferent, lies in the facilities 
they offer for the spread of disease. How great are these 
facilities few, perhaps, realise; but it is not difficult to 
estimate them when we consider the terribly crowded 
conditions under which tailors live, the grave sanitary 
defects of their tenement-workrooms, and the risks in- 
curred in the promiscuous herding together in the fetid 
atmosphere of small crowded workrooms of all sorts and 

* Section 38, sub-sec i. Public Health (London) Act, 1891. 
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conditions of people. The law, it is true, requires the 
speedy notification of all cases of infectious disease, and 
imposes a fine (not exceeding jGio) upon the occupier of 
a workshop, or any other person, who allows work to be 
done " in any dwelling-house (or building occupied with a 
dwelling-house) in which any inmate is suflfering from scarlet 
fever or small-pox." But (even were no loophole of escape 
ofifered in the shape of a " reasonable " plea of ignorance) 
the diflficulty of enforcing the law is obvious; while in 
the case of the worker (for whom notification may mean 
the loss of an entire season's work), the temptation to 
evade the law may easily become irresistible. * It may 
be interesting to mention in this connection, a case that 
came under my own knowledge a year or two ago, and 
for the truthfulness of which I can vouch. A certain 
worker, whom I happen to know, and who is one of the 

* The Amalgamated Society of Journeymen Tailors, with commendable 
regard for the protection of the public (which, it is to be feared, the 
public does not alwajrs reciprocate), has an admirable provision to meet 
<:aae8 of tiiis kind. The rule reads as follows: — 

"That in all cases where a member is prevented from foUowing his 
employment by the medical authorities, in consequence of some member 
or members of the house in which he resides suffering from infectious 
diaease, Uie Committee of the Branch shall investigate the case and 
medical certificate. They shall have power to grant lockout pay {i.e., 
15/- a week) to tiie member. The Secretary shall send a fiiU report 
witiiin seven dajrs to the Executive Coundl, who shall have power to 
grant sndi other payment as may meet tiie case, until Uie medical officer 
certifies that Ins family is free firom infection." 

This arrangement, however, refers only to members of the Trade 
Society, whereas — as I have already shown — the vast majority of workers 
are non-unionists. For full particulars of the various benefits conferred 
upon members of this Trade Society, tiie reader is referred to App. 
XIV— XV. 
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best workers in the trade, had the misfortune some years 
ago to have several of his children (I think three) down 
at one time with fever, one of them subsequently d3dng 
from the disease. The man, however, not only failed to 
notify the firm for whom he was working of the fact, 
but actually used the work upon which he was at the 
time engaged as a temporary covering for the sick children, 
and afterwards sent it home as finished in the ordinary 
way. Among the garments so used was one that was 
being made for the late Cardinal Manning, £ind which, I 
am informed, was subsequently worn by him during a 
visit to Rome! 

In another instance — in this case a recent one — seven 
persons {vtz,, a tailor, his wife, three children, and two 
lodgers) were crowded together in one room, which, like 
many others, had to serve the triple purpose of living 
room, bedroom, and workroom. One of the children was 
stricken with fever, and (notice having been given, in this 
case, to the sanitary authorities), the family had to clear 
out to have the room disinfected. In the room at the 
time, however, were several coats upon which the man and 
his wife had been working while the child lay sick with 
the fever, and these when finished were sent back to the 
firm (a fashionable West End firm) in the ordinary way.* 
The indifference of the clothes-wearing public on this 
whole question is as extraordinary as it is appalling. It 
is probably due in great measure to ignorance, but if so, 
it is an unhappy and dangerous ignorance, and one that 
should be quickly dispelled. It can hardly be doubted 
that if the wealthy residents of M^yfair and Belgravia 

* The recent scandal in connection with the Duke of York's trousers 
is, perhaps, still fresh in the public mind. 
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could be induced to visit the domestic workrooms of 
Soho, and see for themselves the actual conditions under 
which their clothes are made, the result would be a rude 
awakening that would speedily bring about a series of 
healthy reforms. As it is the public seems well content 
to remain in ignorance of the fact that nearly 50 per 
cent, of those actually employed in making its clothes live 
under crowded and often scandalous conditions. That 
individuals could do much to remedy things is certain. 
They could at least insist upon knowing the conditions 
under which their clothes are made, or at all events 
demand adequate guarantees for the cleanliness and effec- 
tive supervision of the workrooms. In America they have 
a system which (so long as domestic workshops are 
tolerated) might with advantage be adopted here. The 
Massachusetts Act 246 of 1893, for example, requires 
that all garments made in domestic or tenement-house 
workshops shall be marked with a spedal label. A similar 
arrangement would undoubtedly help matters in London. 

Internal Changes. The Advent of the Jew. 

The question of tenement or domestic workshops is also 
related, more or less directly, to the various changes — many 
of them very serious changes— which have gradually trans- 
formed the tailoring trade in Soho in recent years. Promi- 
nent among these changes (I omit for the moment the 
enormous increase in the number of women workers) may 
be mentioned the following: — (i) Shorter seasons; (2) a 
cheaper class of work; and (3) less permanent work (/>., 
a gradual dissolution of the informal, but more or less 
permanent, bond formerly existing between particular 
workmen and the firms for which they worked). 
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All of these changes may be traced back to two chief 
causes (which at bottom are one) viz,^ the introduction of 
machine work, and the advent of the Jews. 

The extraordinary manner in which the Jews (having 
possessed themselves already of Whitechapel and St 
George's-in-the-East) have recently invaded and captured 
Soho, afifords one of the most remarkable illustrations 
of industrial change that probably any district in London 
could offer. 

Less than ten years ago there were comparatively few 
Jewish tailors in Soho, and these were confined, for the 
most part, to one or two small streets. Now, however, 
the whole district is overrun with them. * 

One reason for their success is found in the fact that 
they give far less trouble than English workers. There is 
less danger of trade disputes and strikes, and, moreover, 
they are comparatively indifferent as to the class of work 
they get. They will gladly take the rough (or cheap) work 
with the smooth, and are able (thanks to their sweating 
practices) to make the one pay for the other. It is the 
rule among many of the West End firms to give these 
men what are called "soft sews," and pay them something 
like 25 % less for making. 

Then, again, they are willing to work at any time, and 
at all hours, and are extremely useful when (as often hap- 
pens) a garment is required to be made in a few hours. 
A case recently reported to me will illustrate this. A 

* I have already shown (see p. 58) the large proportion of foreigners in 
Soho and other districts. It may, however, serve to give a clearer idea 
of the proportion of foreign tailors in London if I mention that out of 
21,403 heads of families engaged in the tailoring trade in London, no 
fewer than 13,497, or (>i\ were bom out of London. 
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young married Jew in Soho had been without work all 
day. At seven in the evening he went to his shop, and 
procured a job (a coat) that was weinted immediately. 
He took it home and started work at once, working 
incessantly through the night, assisted by his wife, who 
worked with a baby in her arms, and in this way the gar- 
ment was got ready for the shop by the required time 
next morning. 

Against this form of competition the English worker is 
never safe, and its inevitable consequence has been to 
force long spells of night work upon him also. 

Moreover, it has practically revolutionised the trade by 
destroying the more or less permanent tie that formerly 
existed between West End firms and their out-workers. 
In the old days, and, indeed, up to a comparatively recent 
date, men worked for the same firm for fifteen or twenty 
years, and, in some cases even longer; while in the case 
of good workmen, the utmost (sometimes ruinous) license 
was allowed. If work was a little late no one greatly 
cared, while the men frequently went " on the drink ** for 
weeks at a stretch, sometimes borrowing money for the 
purpose firom the firms for whom they worked. I have 
information of one man who actually owed his firm j66, 
which he had borrowed in this way. The competition of 
the Jew has, however, changed all this, and while we may 
be thankfiil for some features of the change (it has cer- 
tainly contributed greatly to the discouragement of the 
prolonged drinking bouts that formerly disgraced the trade), 
it has, nevertheless, had other results of an exceedingly 
injurious character. 

Under the new conditions the slightest impimctuality is 
frequently followed by smnmary dismissal. In one week, 

7 
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a few months back, several cases were reported to me 
where workmen were summarily dismissed {t\e., refused 
further work) for being half an hour late with their work, 
and this in the "oflf", or dead season, meant six or eight 
weeks of enforced idleness and semi-starvation. If instead 
of being private journeymen tailors (/>., ordinary outworkers) 
these men had been "sweaters" (/>., had worked for a 
number of inferior firms, employing for this purpose a 
number of women at cheap rates of pay) they would have 
been considerably better oflf, and would have been secure 
from a risk of this kind. As it is, the merest accident, 
or a special difficulty in a garment, may easily make them 
a little late with their work. 

In other cases heavy fines are resorted to. One such 
case was reported to me recently. The mein (who worked 
for a cheap firm in the West) happened through no fault 
of his own to be a little late with his work. Presently a 
messenger from the firm drove up in a hansom in quest 
of the work. Shortly afterwards a telegram arrived, fol- 
lowed, immediately afterwards, by a second messenger. 
At the end of the week the sum of five shillings was 
deducted from the man's wages to cover the cost of the 
telegram and cab. Against this system of deductions, 
or fines, the worker (owing to special conditions that 
prevail in this class of trade) is practically helpless. * 

Sweating Practices. 

That the advent of the Jew has also been marked by a 
great increase in "sweating" will be obvious from what I 

* I am told iliat cases have occurred where the fines have actually 
amounted to more than the man's earnings. 
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have already stated. The West End tailoring trade is 
peculiarly liable to degradation of this kind. * The fact 
that it is a "domestic" trade, liable to constant fluctua- 
tions, and carried on at all times imder extremely precarious 
conditions, gives the "sweater** a tremendous advantage of 
which he is not slow to avail himself. One most disas- 
trous result of the system (although here it is a little 
difficult to distinguish precisely between cause and effect), 
is the serious decline of the system of thorough appren- 
ticeship, and the substitution of the factory system of minute 
subdivision of labour, t 

That this result has been accelerated by the poverty and 
impatience of the parents, who are, speaking generally, too 
poor to support their children through a long apprenticeship 

* In discussing fhe West End trade it is very necessary to keep well 
in view the different classes into which the trade is divided. On the 
one side, for example, there are the good old-fashioned shops, represent- 
ing still the very best class of work, where all the workers (from the 
employers downwards, and including the outworkers and their wives) 
are thoroughly skilled and practical tailors. On the other side there are 
the so-called "merchant tailors/' and "slop" shops generally (disguised 
very frequently under a brilliant show), where not only the master but 
even the cutter may have no practical {i.e,, thorough) knowledge of the 
trade, and where the workers, with the exception of the leading hands, 
have but a partial knowledge of the manufacture of a garment (^.^., 
machinists, fellers, buttonholers, pressors, etc.). 

In the former case, speaking generally, good prices are paid, and 
ample trimmings and "sewings" are given out with the work. In the 
latter case prices are low and "sweating" frequent, while "sewings" 
have to be found by the worker. The gradual degradation of even the 
best class of trade through the S3rstem of outwork is, however, becoming 
most marked. 

f It has been stated that there are now no fewer than twenty-five 
distinct sub-divisions in the tailoring trade {e^„ cutters, basters, machinists, 
pressors, fellers* buttonholers, etc., etc.) 
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is undoubtedly true; but it is much more largely true to 
say that the new system owes its remarkable success to the 
very special facilities which it offers for sweating practices, 
in which his scientific methods give the Jew an immense 
advantage over the English worker. In any case, the change 
is fatal to healthy pride of workmanship, and, indeed, 
threatens to make an entire end of the thoroughly prac- 
tical tailor. Under this system the absorbing consideration 
is no longer a question of workmanship, but becomes 
instead a question of profit. 

Numerous cases of ** sweating " have been reported to me 
firom time to time. I can mention but one or two. 

In one case a young woman (a thoroughly skilled work- 
woman who had frequently earned, as a weekly worker 
employed on the best class of work, from 22/- to 26/- a 
week), was compelled through slackness to accept work 
from a Jew who paid her piecework. At the end of the 
first week her wages were 7/- and during the whole time 
that she worked for him she never succeeded in earning 
more than 8/- a week. * 

In another case a day-worker was paid 2/- per day (a 
shilling per day less than she had always previously re- 
ceived); but although paid two-thirds of a day's wage she 
was required to do what was virtually a day-and-a- 
half s work, and then was fiercely bullied for not accom- 
plishing more. This man regularly robbed his employ^ 
of their half-hour for tea. This, however, is constantly 

* Under this system of piecework she would be there all the time 
but have work given to her at intervals as the necessity arose (e^,, a 
garment to "fell", or a set of button-holes to work). So that she might 
be there for an entire day, but be idle for hours, and then be paid 
only for actual work. 
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done. One " sweater " of whom information was given me 
regularly closed his front door at tea-time, and further 
guarded himself against the contingency of a "surprise" 
visit from the Factory Inspector by stationing a "scout" 
there to give warning. In the evening he would contrive 
so to "distribute" his workers as to leave his workroom 
clear. * 

It is indeed no imcommon thing for workers, working 
for Jews, to be kept employed until nine, ten, and even 
twelve o'clock at night. One case indeed was reported 
some time back where a girl was persistently overworked. 
She went one morning to the workroom and foimd no 
work ready. She was told to come again at 2 p.m. eind 
was then started and kept at work imtil 3 o'clock next, 
morning. She went again at 8 a.m. and worked until 10.30 
p.m. Next morning she began again at 8 a.m. £ind was 
kept working imtil 10 p.m. Happily this case was reported 
and the " sweater" was fined £$ and costs ; but it is only 
occasionally that cases are discovered. It must not be 
forgotten that in these cases the worker is helpless and is 
not free to make terms with the "sweater." In the slack 
seasons especially, the latter can take every advantage of 
his workpeople, knowing that they are absolutely dependent 
upon him for work, and that, no matter what the conditions 
are on which the work is offered, they must eagerly 
accept it. 



* There are at least two distinct classes of "sweaters". First, the 
small man who employs few hands and whose workroom adjoins (or 
indeed actually is) his dwelling-room; and, secondly, the large "sweater" 
who emplo3rs a considerable number of "hands", and whose workrooms 
(in many cases large and well lighted) are apart from his living rooms. 
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But sweating is by no means an exclusively Jewish vice. * 
It prevails to a considerable extent among English "mid- 
dlemen" also; while some of the larger firms in the West 
are notorious "sweaters." The following may serve to 
illustrate this. 

A case was reported to me some time back where a 
mein and his wife (sober, respectable, and industrious 
people) worked as trousers hands (finding their own work- 
room, and tools) for a large and well-known firm of cheap 
tailors in the West. They were paid, to begin with, at 
the rate of 2/3 per pair, but the prices were gradually 
cut down imtil the workers received but 1/6, and, finally 
i/- per pair ! Moreover they were compelled to find their 
own " sewings" {i.e., twist, etc.). t 

* The writer has no wish to be unfair to the Jews gua Jews. There 
are doubtless many Jewish tailors in the West who conduct their work- 
shops on lines that would compare favourably with the metiiods of 
English tailors. But it can hardly be doubted by anyone intimately 
acquainted with the trade that in recent years the Jewish "sweater" 
has gradually supplanted the Irish ''sweater" who formerly had so large 
a monopoly of out- work in the West; and that, moreover, he has been 
greatly helped in this by his scientific methods, which have led him to 
take full advantage of two important factors in the modem development 
of the trade (of which the English worker has been much slower to 
avail himself), vizi — female labour and machinery. 

f A case was tried in the Lambeth County Court only a few weeks back 
(August 1896) in which a middleman brought an action against a tailoress 
for detaining nineteen coats belonging to him. The defence pleaded was 
that the middleman declined to pay the price for work done which his 
wife had oflFered. In the evidence given it was proved that the woman was 
paid at the rate of ninepence per dozen coats for working five button- 
holes and sewing on four buttons on each, together with fetching and 
delivering the goods, finding her own sewing materials, workroom, and 
lighting. "It takes me," said the woman, "from 9 in the morning till 
9 at night to do a dozen coats; I have to buy my own material, and 
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These iniquitous sweating wages cannot be justified. 
They are not to be justified even on a plea of economic 
necessity. It is possible even in the lower class trade of 
the West to pay fair wages, for the cost of the material 
used in this description of work is very small, amoimting, 
probably, to not more than 1/6 per yard (double width), 
for "suitings" and less th2in i/- per yard (single width) 
for trouserings.* 

The men who take out this inferior class of work are 
often not tailors, but men who have learnt the "pressing," 
and who then marry a tailoress with a knowledge of the class 
of work they want to do. But many of these people can 
only keep at it for a few years. The long hours and the 
incessant strain gradually, but surely, tell. The nerves 
become exhausted, and the general health gives way until, 
presently, there is nothing for it but to sell or lose the 

pay my fare (twopence) in fetching and carrying back work." The 
plaintifiF (who admitted the rate of pay) urged in extenuation that some 
of the most fashionable West End and City tailors are making fortunes 
by sweating the middleman and through him the worker, and added 
that he himself was working for Members of Parliament. The National 
Average Time Log allows for this kind of work as follows: — 

"Five holes i}d., buttons with tacks ^d.^ making a total of if</." 

See The Tailor and Cutter. August 6th, 1896. 

* A suit of clothes can easily be cut out of 3^ yards of double width 
materia], and a pair of trousers out of 2^ yards of single width material. 
In the case of the latter the average cost in the class of trade referred 
to above would probably be as follows: — 
Cost of materia] 2/6 
Make up i/- 

Trimmings i/- 

"4/6^ 
When it is added that the lowest price charged for trousers (made to 
measure) in the West is 8/1 1, it will be seen that the profits are enormous. 
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home. The people to whom I have already referred, 
although perfectly sober and respectable, lost machines, 
and home, and everything. 

But even much of the better class work in this district 
is done under the " sweating *' system. For example, I have 
information of a well-known firm of so called " fashionable " 
tailors in the West who regularly pay the "middleman" 
out-worker 7/6 for a jacket for which other firms pay from 
16/- to 1 8/-, * Out of this 7/6 no less than 2/- was given 
back by the "sweater" to the shop-foreman in what are 
called "salvages" or bribes. So keen, however, is the 
competition among the " sweaters " themselves, that on one 
occasion, I am credibly informed, a rival middleman actu- 
ally offered the foreman a " salvage " of 3/- out of every 
7/6, and in consequence obtained the work. This system 
of " salvages," or bribes, is one of the most iniquitous of 
the many evil results of out-working, and cannot too 
strongly be denounced ; but that it prevails to a very con- 
siderable extent in the trade of the West is notorious, and 
it probably offers the best explanation of the fact that the 
" sweater " often takes from £40 to ^£70 per week in wages 
while the men in the employer's own workshop are earning 
little or nothing, t 

* The actxial work put into the make-up of the cheaper garment is, 
of course, of greatly inferior quaUty. 

*t* The reader will do well to study in this connection the evidence 
given by Mr. Edward M'Leod, the present West London District Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Journeyman Tailors, before the Royal 
Commission on Sweating on July loth, 1888. Mr. M^Leod showed 
conclusively that in the first ten weeks of that year {i.e,j the slackest 
time in the whole of the year) one out-worker had taken j^iQO, and 
another £7$, in wages from the Army and Navy Stores, while the 
workmen on the premises had been almost completely idle. A precisely 
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The case referred to above is probably an extreme one 
(although in matters of this kind it is difficult to speak 
with assurance, inasmuch as positive evidence is exceedingly 
difficult to obtain), but that " salvages " of from 2/6 to 5/- 
in the £1 are frequently given is notorious, as also is the 
custom of giving Bank-holiday and Christmas " presents " 
to the shop-foreman. 

But the system of sweating works most successfully in 
the trousers branch of the trade. For example, I have 
before me now the name and address of a man who 
employs about eight women and two men, and who regu- 
larly receives work from a well-known j5rm of clerical tailors 
in the West. For trousers for which he himself gets 3/6 
per pair, he pays his workpeople as follows: 

Tailoress 1/3 per pair 

Machinist -/3 „ „ 

X XC0OCX ... .•• ••• ... ^1 a If 

Total ... 2/- per pair. 
This leaves him a clear profit of 1/6 per pair. When 
I add that the women can make two pairs per day it will 
be seen that his profits are enormous. From the total of 
these, however, must be deducted the cost of rent and 
coke which in his case amounted to exactly 8/- per week. 

Increase of Women Workers. 

From what has already been said it will probably be 
clear that the rapid increase of women workers has played 
an important part in the deterioration and disorganization 
of the tailoring trade in the West. 

firailar condition of things ejcists in many West End firms to-day, and 
will probably continue to exist so long as out- working is recognised. 
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The enormous extent of this increase in recent years is 
little realised, but it is so startling as to seem at first 
incredible. The following Table will show at a glance 
the extent and rapidity of the increase in the trade as a 
whole : 

Table showing the Increase of Women workers in the 
Tailoring trade (England and Wales) between the years 
1871 — 1891.* 

Total Total 

Males. Females. 

1 87 1 111,860 38,043 

i88i 107,668 52,980 

189I 119,496 89,224 

That is to say, between 1871 and 1881 the number of 
men engaged in the trade decreased nearly 4 per cent.; 
while in the same period the number of women workers 
increased over 39 per cent. Between 1881 and 1891, 
again, the number of men increased nearly 11 per cent., 
while in the same period the number of women increased 
over 68 per cent. Taking the entire period of twenty 
years, (1871 — 91), the men have increased barely 7 per cent., 
while the women workers have increased over 134 per cent. ! 

The increase is, of course, to be explained in part by 
the lightening of the work through the introduction of 
machinery, and, also, by other changes which have 
already been referred to ; but there can be no doubt that 
in the absence of efficient organization, its general effect 
has been, in several directions, exceedingly injurious to 
the workers themselves. If the women's branch of the 
trade could be satisfactorily organized (a possibility that, 

* Quoted from a special Parliamentary Return published in 1895. 
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I confess, appears to me to be remote so long as domes- 
tic or tenement workshops exist), many of the most serious 
evils of the trade would instantly disappear, but, as it is, 
the workers are helpless. * 

The evils of competition among women are seriously 
aggravated by the practice of employing what in the boot 
and fur trades are called "greeners", i>., apprentices, or 
learners, who receive little or no remuneration for their 
work, and who can be easily turned adrift when the pur- 
pose of the " sweater ** is served. A painful illustration 
of this, and of the extent of competition, generally, among 
women, may be seen at any time outside the shops where 
tailors' advertisements are shown. The women— young 
and old alike — stand in groups, sometimes in a great 
crowd, eagerly scanning the advertisements, or, as too 
frequently happens, exchanging coarse jokes with their 
neighbours. 

Women's Wages. 

Of course, under fair conditions, and in the busy sea- 
sons, tolerably good wages can be earned. A girl, for 
example, who is industrious, and who is also fairly clever 
at her work can earn in the busy season from 12/- to 
18/-, or even i£i, per week; while a skilled workwoman 
can earn from 18/- to ^i los, per week* but the higher 
wages are exceptional, and, of course, are not regular, but 

* It is satisfactory to note that women are now admitted as members 
of ^e Amalgamated Society of Tailors, although the number who have 
joined Is at present extremely small. Taking the six West Central 
Branches of the Society (t'.e., the West End, Dragon, Hand-in- Hand, 
Strand, International, and Pioneer) out of a total of 1,467 members (Dec 
1895) only 18 were women. 
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season wages. In the slack seasons even a good work- 
woman would probably not earn more than seven, or 
eight, or, perhaps, ten shillings per week, while for several 
weeks together she may earn absolutely nothing. 

In the following tables I am able to give particulars (taken 
from the workers' own " log " books) of the highest, lowest, 
and average earnings of three women employed on good 
work during the three best months of last year {i.e., 
April, May, and June 1895). 

In the first case the earnings were as follows: — 
No, I, 
Highest weekly earnings £1 gs, 6(f, 

Average „ „ (for the three best months 

in the year) igs, 2d. 

In the second case the figures were as under: — 

No. 2, 
Highest weekly earnings ^£1 iis, gd. 

X.AyVvwoL yy yy vet ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• j^ * v^iv« 

Average „ „ (for the three best months) £1 is. 4^/. 

In the third case the following result appeared: — 

No. 3. 
Highest weekly earnings ^i 2s, ^d. 

X-JyJ^N KAiXm j^ „ ••• ••• ••• ... ... ... X^w* /j^* 

Average „ „ (for the three best months 

in the year) iSj. ^d. 

Men's Wages. 

In turning, however, as I now propose to do, to the 
earnings of men engaged in the best class of work in the 
West, much greater difficulties present themselves. Here 
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the conditions vary so greatly that it is exceedingly difl5- 
cult to strike an average. It is probably true, however, 
to say that taking the three best months in the year the 
average earnings of indoor workers engaged on the very 
best trade of the West would be from £2 los, to £^ 
per week. * I am authoritatively assured, however, that 
taking the entire year's work the earnings of such men 
would not average more than 30/- per week. In the case 
of outworkers it is much more diflBcult to estimate. Here, 
especially, the conditions vary greatly. Some firms, for 
example, allow far more machine work than others, while 
the workers themselves differ greatly in efficiency and 
skill. A man, however, who is a thoroughly skilled work- 
man, and who is assisted by his wife, can earn from 
£2 I Of. to 1^5 per week during the best weeks of the 
season; but the higher wages are the result of extreme 
pressure, and to earn them a man must be able to secure 
a full share of work from his shop. Probably JB3 per 
week would be a fair average for an outworker and his 
wife during the three busy months of the year. 

Fortunately I am able to give in the Appendix to this 
volume t an entire year's earnings (i.e., from April 13th, 
1895 to April 4th, 1896) of a skilled outworker and his 
wife (with additional help in the busy season) employed 
on thoroughly good work (coats) in the West. The case 
is probably as good an one as could be given, and it will 
serve to show the actual state of things in this branch of 
the trade under exceptionally favourable conditions. To 
begin with, both the man and his wife are young and 

* The minimum Trade Union wage for indoor workers engaged on 
the best class of work is £2 it, od. per week of 54^ hours, 
f See Appendix XIII. 
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entirely respectable, while both are skilled workers. More- 
over, as a glance at the figures (which are taken from the 
man's " log " book) will show, they have been exceptionally 
fortunate in securing a regular and full share of work. It 
will be seen that the highest sum taken in one week was 
^£5 gs, 6d., while the lowest sum was 5/1. The entire 
year's earnings amounted to JB175 13J. g^/^d., giving an 
average of J63 7^. 6d. per week. * It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these figures represent the earnings, not 
of one person, but of several workers. The man was 
r^^ularly assisted by his wife, a thoroughly skilled work- 
woman, while in the busy seasons much additional helji 
was required. For three months at a stretch, for example 
(t.e,, from April 13th to the end of Jime), three persons 
were generally employed, and occasionally four (including 
of course the outworker and his wife). Further, the higher 
wages could only be earned by great pressure: the out- 
worker himself frequently working all night (on some 
occasions having but two hours sleep in thirty-six hours), 
and on Simdays also, while his wife often worked from 
6 a.m. to 12 p.m. 

For a considerable part of the year the man and his 
wife occupied two small rooms (living, and sleeping, and 
workrooms combined) on the third floor of a house in 
Soho at a rent of eleven shillings per week, but had to 
leave in consequence of the landlord's refusal to grant 
them a third room at less than eight shillings per week 
extra, t The mcin thereupon took three rooms (which 

* A further analysis which I made of the man's earnings during the 
following seven months {i.e., from April 4th to Oqtober 3rd, 1896) gave 
a practically identical result. 

f Single rooms in this house are regtilarly let at 8/6 per week. 
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they at present occupy) in a street a litde to the north 
of Soho, but within easy walking distance (less than a 
quarter of a mile) of their forma: address, at a rental of 
14/- per week. But — and this will show how hdpless the 
people are in their attempts to escape the pressure of 
exorbitant rents — the change of address was immediately 
followed by a loss of work, for a firm who before were 
willing to give the man work instantly withdrew dieir 
offer when they learned that he was living on the northern 
side of Oxford Street The truth is — ^and it cannot be 
stated too strongly or too often — as things are at present, 
and under the existing system of outwork, the workers in 
Soho are absolutely powerless to escape firom the crushing 
burden of ruinously exorbitant rents. 

Some Family Budgets. 

It may not be uninteresting, at this point, to supplement 
the figures already given by a statement showing how the 
wages so precariously earned are spent. And for this pur- 
pose I have selected certain typical weeks in the domestic 
life of a worker of a somewhat lower class than the one 
just referred to, but who may be taken as a fair represent- 
ative of a large number of tailors in the West — a sober, 
respectable man, working quietly at home and receiving 
occasional assistance from his wife, but unable to obtain a 
regular supply of work.* 

The family consisted of the man and his wife, and four 
children (all of them too young to be wage-earners). At 

* It may be stated at the outset that many of the workers in the 
tailoring trade — good, bad, and indi£Ferent alike — live for a large part 
of tiie year in a chronic state of bankruptcy, pledging one week's earn- 
ings (in the slack seasons, several weeks' earnings) to eke out another. 
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the beginning of April 1895, following upon a winter of 
exceptional severity, the man found himself several pounds 
in debt to landlord, baker, pawnbroker, etc., while several 
of the children required boots and underclothing. 

For the week ending April 20th, 1895, the entire earn- 
ings of the family amounted to £2 ^s. gd. ; the household 
expenses were as follows: 

s, d. 

Rent (including 2/- off arrears) 

Baker's a/c for bread (including i/- off arrears) ... 

VJXUv^CXACiS xvIX iwCCJfL ••• ••• ••• ••• ... ••• ... .«• 

Paid for washing (in consequence of wife working 

CLw LXCvvX^J ••• ••• ••• vt* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Joint of meat (to last three days) 

Meat, for remaining 4 days 

Vegetables for week 

i^ cwt. coals (at 1/4 per cwt.) 

Butter for the week (i lb) 

Sundry household requisites, soap, soda, etc. 

Oil 

Insurance and Club money 

Hire of machine 

Pair of boots for child 



13 





3 


9 


2 


6i 


2 


9 


2 


7i 


2 


3 


3 





2 





I 





I 







8 


I 


4 


I 


6 


2 


II 



Total expenditure (for six persons) ^£2 o 4 
Balance of income over expenditure 3 5 



^239 



The absence of any item of expenditure for beer or 
other alcoholic drinks is noteworthy. Moreover, with the 
exception of one item of 2/1 1 for boots for one of the children, 
there is no mention made of clothes, the cost of which, 
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for a family of six persons would necessarily be great. * 
Nor — to mark only one other omission — is there any men- 
tion made in the above list of necessary expenditure for 
wear and tear in household utensils, furniture, etc., and 
other incidental expenses which are common to all house- 
holds, and inevitable where there are young children. I 
have tried to secure a rough estimate of such expenditure, 
but it is difficult to determine it with anything like accuracy, 
inasmuch as various sums were given to the wife at irregular 
intervals; such, for example, as i£i on one occasion for 
new bedding, and a further sum at another time for 
sheets, pillow-cases, etc. I shall certainly not be over- 
estimating this source of expenditure, however, in fixing it 
at a minimum simi of £2 per annmn. 

Now it will be interesting to compare this statement, 
which refers to what in this man's case was a fairly good 
week, with other similar statements, having reference to 
the same family, for certain weeks in the slack season. 
These statements will be of special value as showing the 
nature and extent of the economies that are forced upon 
the people in times of slackness. 

For the week ending January 5th, 1895, the wages of 
the family amounted to 15J. %d. The expenditure for the 
same week was as follows: 

* It is said to have averaged, in this case, 7/- per week: but this is 
probably excessive. Judging by ascertained returns in other trades, the 
sum of 4/- per week would probably be a fairer estimate. 
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Rent (half a week only) ... 

Boots for children (three pairs) 

Meat (frozen mutton) lasting 4 days ... 

Groceries... 

vxoais ... • • • 

Vegetables 

Bread 

Hire of machine .. 

Insurance and club 

^^^XA ••• ••• ••» ••• 



• • • • • 



• • • • • 



t • • • • 



• • ■ 



• • • • 



• • • • 



• • • • 



Dinner for Thursday (six persons) ... 

„ Friday 
Meat tea Saturday (no dinner) ... 
Sundries 



• • • • • • 



I • • ••• 



s. 


d. 


5 


6 


10 


9 


2 


3 


2 


6 


2 





I 





2 


91 


I 


6 


I 


4 




8 




10 




6 




9 


I 


3 


«i 13 74 



Deficiency (excess of expenditure over income) 17 ii^ 

This was met by the man pawning his best suit for jBi. 

For the week ending January 26th, 1895, the wages of 
the family were absolutely nil. This, although exceptional 
in the case of a good worker, is by no means imcommon 
among workers of a lower class. 

In this week, therefore, the expenses, of necessity, had 
to be cut down to the barest minimum. In the first place, 
nothing could be paid for rent, hire of machine. Sick 
Benefit Society, or Insurance. The landlord stormed, and 
forcibly reminded the man and his wife that he was neither 
a Relieving Officer, nor a relative, and had nothing to do 
with their troubles, but, nevertheless, the rent could not 
be found. 

The expenditure for the week was as follows: 
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Saturday 
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s. d. 



Monday 
Tuesday 



3* 



9I 



Tripe cuttings for Sunday's dinner (six 

1-^WXwv/HO f ■•• ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• •■• 

Potatoes and parsley for Sunday's din- 
ner (six persons) 

Dinner (2 bloaters) 

X^ Vj vXXxXXXwX ••• ••• ■•■ >•• ••• ••• ••• 

Wednesday (pledged pair of blankets for 4/-) 

Stew for dinner 

M Paid coal man 2/- owing to him (as 

he refused otherwise to send in any 
more coal, and family had no fire) 
Thursday Dinner (potatoes and dripping) 

Friday No dinner 

Saturday Dinner (haddock and butter) .. 

^3xCclU mx inrCClL ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ..« 2 

Tea, Sugar, and Milk for week i 

Oil 

Sundries 

Total expenditure for week 8 9^ 

Of this sum 4/- (as will be seen above) was raised by 
pawning a pair of blankets (this in the depth of the winter!). 

Let me conclude with the particulars of one more week. 
I select the week ending February 9th, 1895. 

For this week the entire wages of the family amounted 



o 

4 

4 

3 

5i 

3 

9 



• • • • • • 



to 8/7. The expenditure was as follows: 

Rent (part of a week) 

Meat for Sunday, etc. (3 lbs of salt beef at 2-| per lb.) 
Tea, Sugar, and Milk 

V ^& wwCvi^lV^iS ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

^^^xx ••• • % % ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• • • % 

\_i*^_rrt ^^ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ »t* 

^JX ^^CvXJ ••• ••• ••• • 9 a ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Meat, vegetables, etc. for a stew (six persons) ... 

Soap, soda, and other sundries 

Potatoes and Lard (a "baked dinner") 

Total expenditure for the week 



7 



2 
2 



d, 
o 

71 

7 
6 

6 

o 

6 

9 
6 



16 3* 
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Total deficiency on the week (i.^., excess of expenditure 
over income) 7/8^. 

For three days the family lived upon bread and tea. 
Nothing, it will be noticed, could be paid this week for 
hire of machine. Sick Benefit Club, or Insurance; nor is 
anything included for medical attendance incurred by the 
illness of one of the children. The deficiency was covered 
by the man pawning his overcoat. * 

That the winter of 1894-5 was an exceptionally severe 
one must, of course, be borne in mind when considering 
these figures, but they, nevertheless, indicate a condition of 
things that is sadly too conmion among the workers of 
the West in the severe weeks of winter. 

General Conclusions. 

In view, therefore, of all the facts now given, it will be 
evident that even in the busy seasons the circumstances of 
the average tailor are by no means enviable. The com- 
paratively high wages earned then are the result of 
excessive and prolonged labour carried on under conditions 
that must always be more or less injurious to health; 
while they are heavily discounted by long intervals of 
slackness in which wages tend ever to the vanishing 
point. If rents were lower and the work could be more 
evenly distributed throughout the year, the circumstances 
of the worker would undoubtedly greatly improve ; but as 
things are it is difficult to see how the average tailor in 

* It will be noticed that in the three weeks of which I have given 
particulars (and which, among the class of workers referred to, are by 
no means so exceptional as may be supposed), the man had been compelled 
to pawn an overcoat (the only one he possessed), a suit of clothes, and 
a pair of blankets, and this in the face of the worst rigours of an exceptionally 
hard winter. 
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Soho can have other than a precarious and, indeed, '' hand- 
to-mouth" existence, while for frequent and anxious 
periods — especially during the winter months — his condition 
must necessarily be one of acute distress. 

The problem of reform is unquestionably an exceedingly 
diflficult one, as, indeed, all problems connected with the 
reform of ** season " trades necessarily must be. That many 
of the evils connected with the trade spring from the 
inconsiderateness of the clothes-buying public is certain. 
In the best branches of the trade, for example, much 
inconvenience and monetary loss are entailed upon the 
worker through the frequent failure of the customer to keep 
his appointments for ** trying on " a garment. In many cases 
orders are cut and " basted " to time, and then are allowed 
to hang in the shop for days while the worker is kept in 
enforced idleness. In this way considerable time is frequently 
lost to the worker in the height of a busy season. 

It is equally certain, also, that a little consideration on 
the part of the public would do much to remedy the 
evils of over-pressure of work in the busy season, on the 
one hand, and of prolonged slackness in the " off" season 
on the other. In the West End of London, for example, 
there is naturally a very large demand for liveries, the 
orders for which are given in the Spring, just when the 
tailoring trade is at its busiest. The work is hard and 
badly paid, and, coming when it does, frequently destroys 
a good worker's chance of more remunerative work. If, 
however, all livery orders were given in the early months 
of the year (i>., before March)— and there is absolutely 
no reason why this should not be done — it would not 
only relieve the pressure of the busy season, but also keep 
many a worker out of debt during the slack winter weeks. 
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But, after all, these suggestions, however valuable in 
themselves, touch but the fringe of the problem. The real 
remedy for the worst evils connected with the trade lies, 
it can hardly be questioned, in the total abolition of 
out-work and the compulsory establishment of employers' 
workshops. In saying this I am by no means indifferent 
to the objections frequently brought against employers* 
workshops by outworkers. That they tend, as at present 
conducted, to limit personal freedom, and to place a 
worker at the mercy of his employer's caprice, is doubless 
true; but that is largely the result of the present alterna- 
tive system of outworking which gives the employer — 
especially if he be unscrupulous — a tremendous advantage 
over the indoor worker. Moreover, as a matter of fact, 
a precisely similar objection might be urged against the 
factory system in all other industries. Nor am I indiffer- 
ent, frirther, to the many advantages that imdoubtedly 
belong to the so-called "public" workshops that have 
recently sprung up in the West. But whatever advantages 
these workshops possess are sanitary and administrative 
advantages only, while the system of payment for ** sittings" 
fastens even more definitely and expressly upon the worker 
a charge (amounting wtually to a deduction from wages) 
which our entire industrial system acknowledges to belong 
rightfully to the employer. 

Compulsory employers' workshops, on the other hand, 
would secure (i) imiform rates of pay, (2) frill and efficient 
inspection of workshops (3) the abolition of excessive 
hours of work, and (4) improved sanitary conditions 
for the workers. In a word: the better regulation of 
the entire industry, and the abolition of "sweating" in 
all its forms. 
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It is useless, however, to expect speedy legislative 
interference in this direction. The public is always 
singularly hard to convince in these matters, while the 
workers themselves are by no means sufficiently agreed 
to make immediate legislation practicable. Meantime, 
however, reform might well be sought in fuller and more 
efficient arrangements for the administration of the Factory 
and Public Health Acts and especially in the abolition 
of the present dual responsibility in the case of " domestic" 
workshops. It is not too much to say that at present 
many of the most useful provisions of these Acts are 
rendered useless by the utter inadequacy and confusion 
of our administrative arrangements. Administrative ma- 
chinery, it is true, is costly, but where the evasions of 
the law are so deliberately and skilfully contrived, and, 
withal, are so ruinous to morality and health, as we know 
them to be, for example, in Soho, the efficiency and 
adequacy of such machinery are factors of supreme 
importance. 

In this district, at least, it is true that the general 
conditions of industry make terribly against the dignity 
and inspiration that rightfully belong to it, and it is difficult 
for the worker to escape the sense — I will not say the 
fact — of degradation. That this should be so is surely 
matter for serious concern to all who deplore the social 
schisms of our age. That these largely proceed from, and 
are considerably intensified by, the modem view of labour— 
a view which regards it as an irksome, and narrowing, and 
unlovely thing — is as imquestionable as the view itself is 
false. But wherein lies the remedy? simply, surely, in an 
honest attempt to bring back labour in all its forms to pure 
and healthy conditions, and in a consistent endeavour 
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to place it upon levds that will make it once more a 
joy and a del%ht, and impart to it somewhat of the 
inspiration that was associated with craftsmanship in the 
Middle Ages. 



PART III— MORAL 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

In estimating the moral problem of West London a much 
more careful analysis is required than would be necessary, 
probably, in any other district in Europe. While there are 
here all the ordinary conditions that determine the moral 
atmosphere of a district, there are also present other conditions 
which, so far as England at least is concerned, are peculiar to 
West London. In this district evil ceases to be a theory, 
and is subtler and deeper than fact. It surrounds one ever 
as a subtle and penetrating atmosphere. 

Life in West London, for example, is marked by the 
same conditions of sterile and hopeless artificiality that are 
to be found in other parts of the metropolis, and, indeed, 
in all large cities, but aggravated by other conditions which 
make the artificiality even more jiopeless. The people have 
no direct and personal contact with nature. They live 
their lives surrounded by artificial objects, and at the mercy" 
of wholly artificial conditions which are fatal to moral life. 
This, it seems to me, is the special difficulty of religious 
work in large cities. The inevitable efiect of artificial sur- 
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roundings is to breed secularism, in one or other of its 
forms, in the soul, and the greater or less refinement of 
the form will be determined largely by the people's physical 
surroundings. This fact alone constitutes a powerful plea 
for those wider agencies which the Churches are beginning to 
employ. It is the real, if unrecognised, ratson d'itre of much of 
the religious and educational work that is now being attempted. 

Then again, here as elsewhere, full allowance must be 
made for the demoralising effect of the physical struggle 
for existence which is created by the pressure of poverty* 
How severe that pressure is in Soho and the immediately 
surrounding districts, I have already shown. In estimat- 
ing the misery which those figures suggested it is necessary 
to ^eep in view the almost incredible luxmy and wealth to 
which it offers so startling a contrast. That the two are 
closely, and, indeed, inevitably related is certain. Unbridled 
luxury must always be a vicious and disintegrating influ- 
ence in the life of a community, especially where, as here, 
one considerable portion of the population lives merely to 
minister to and maintain it ; and it cannot be doubted that 
the vicious excesses and selfish extravagances of the richer 
districts of West London have left an unmistakable mark in 
the degradation and misery of the poorer districts. It is 
in this direction, as I shall presently show, that we have 
to turn for the true explanation of many of the darkest 
and most painful problems of life in West London. 

It has been already remarked that one immediate effect of 
the unrestricted extravagance in the wealthy districts of the 
West is an exceptional amount of "season," or casual work, 
which greatly intensifies the pressure of poverty in Soho and 
other industrial districts. Now the effect of this upon the 
moral life of these districts is more serious than may at 
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first be supposed. Casual work, even if it be highly paid, 
is invariably a greater evil than regular work where the 
wages are low, for it undermines character and begets a 
fatalism that is too often blind and reckless. Life tends 
more and more to become a scramble, with no order or 
philosophy in it, and the people's moral ideas suffer in 
consequence. Hence it is that these districts oflfer so diffi- 
cult a religious problem. 

The same consideration undoubtedly applies to the entire 
problem of poverty in the district. The precise relation 
of poverty statistics to the moral problem of a district 
may not at first seem very obvious, but it is none the 
less real and indisputable. Poverty in itself may not 
seriously affect the problem of morals, but destitution un- 
doubtedly does, and while it is easy to exaggerate its 
influence, it is folly, and worse than folly, to ignore it. 
Aristotle claimed that it is "needful first to have a main- 
tenance and then to practise virtue," and while we should 
protest that this is not so absolutely, yet historically and 
practically the statement has in it a large measure of truth. 
The general law of progress, or civilization— call it what 
you will — is an ascent from physical to moral. It is not 
a question of the intrinsic superiority of the one over the 
other, but of natural order, and any analysis of moral facts 
which ignores this order must by so much be inconclusive 
and misleading. Physical destitution intensifies, if it does 
not actually create, moral obliquity and weakness, and 
hence religious work among the most destitute classes must 
always be judged by its own standards. Its results will 
be relative rather than absolute, although the ideal which 
inspires it will still be, as always, imconditioned and free. 
How terribly and tragically deep this moral deteriora- 
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tion may go is shown by the £act that in one district 
known to me yomig children have sometimes been sold 
by their own mothers for immoral purposes. Such infamy 
seems almost incredible, but I am informed on entirely 
reliable authority that in the district referred to these 
horrible transactions have actually occurred. 

But that tragedies equally serious, and perhaps even 

^ more revolting, do actually result from the conditions under 

' which the people live is imhappily too certain. It is im- 

>> possible, for example, to estimate the disastrous moral effects 

of the overcrowding which is so notable a feature of life in 

Soho. It is an equal outrage upon all ideas both of sanitary 

and moral purity, and goes far to make the commonest 

decencies of life impossible. It is no wonder if sometimes the 

children's moral ideas become as fetid as the air of the 

crowded rooms in which the people work and sleep and live.* 

* The statistics of incest, for example, among liie overcrowded poor, 
and also of juvenile prostitution, would, if published, be appalling. It is 
terribly significant that taking 100 consecutive "rescue" cases admitted 
into the homes of the Salvation Army, no fewer than 45 of liie girls (or 
nearly one half) had fallen at, or under, the age of sixteen. The full 
particulars were as follows: — 

3 were 11 years of age 
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Another important factor in the moral life of West 
London is the large foreign element which crowds its 
industrial districts. This is largely and avowedly irreligi- 
ous, and its influence cannot be ignored. It plays an 
important part in the creation of a moral atmosphere the 
elements of which are more subtle than we have yet allowed 
ourselves to realise* 



CHAPTER n 

GAMBLING AND INTEMPERANCE 

So far I have dealt with facts which, important as I 
believe them to be in their relation to the whole problem 
of morals in West London, are, nevertheless, less 
obtrusively demoralising than certain other facts which 
it will be necessary to consider. For example, there is 
probably no district in London where the evils of gambling 
prevail to a greater or more disastrous extent. Men, 
women, and children are alike its victims. Many book- 
makers have "touts" or "runners," who visit the work- 
shops and collect the bets, which range from sixpence 
upwards. 

Many of the lads who hang about the street-comers 
serve in this capacity, and are rewarded by a few coppers 
and an occasional drink. In some cases barbers act as betting 
agents, while in others betting transactions have been 
known to be regularly carried on in small coal shops 
and other similar places. One such shop was pointed 
out to me a few months since as a well-known resort 
of bookmakers, where the various sporting papers could 
always be seen. Among the tailors of Soho, especially, 

the evil has spread to an enormous extent, and there is 
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hardly a workshop now in the district that is clear of the 
curse. Even the young women have caught the infection, 
while many of the "masters" devote a considerable 
portion of their time to gambling at one or other of the 
nimierous clubs which curse the West End, or else to 
bookmaking at the street-comer. 

The Drink Problem. 

Then, again, there is probably no district in Europe 
where temperance work is more needed, or where it is 
beset with difl&culties at once so intricate, and manifold, 
and widespread as here. In the West End of London 
indeed, the drink problem is part of a much deeper and 
more diflBcult problem, and the entire district is honey- 
combed with clubs, wine-rooms, restaurants and saloons, 
whose atmosphere is indescribably vicious. In the industrial 
districts of the West the evils of intemperance are seen in 
their coarsest and most obvious forms, but these are hardly 
so deadly as the subtle and more outwardly refined 
viciousness of Clubland. The noisy and drunken brawler 
who haunts the public-houses and beer shops in Soho, is 
merely expressing in a coarser but probably less serious 
form the vicious spirit of the idle and well-dressed lounger 
in Piccadilly. 

The widespread extent of intemperance in the industrial 
districts of the West is, however, itself a most serious 
fact, although it is easy of explanation. To begin with, 
the facilities for drinking are appalling. For example, in 
a small group of eighteen streets in Soho, most of which 
are exceedingly short, there are no fewer than sevent}-- 
six public-houses— an average of more than four per 
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Street. Several of the streets have as many as eight 
licensed houses, in addition to restaurants and dubs, and 
one street has no fewer than eleven. If to these figures 
were to be added the innumerable dubs and restaurants 
which, crowd the neighbourhood — concerning which I 
shall have more to say presently — the result would be 
almost incredibly appalling. * 

« 

• Taking the area covered by the "C" (St. James's) Police Division 

(which happens to be the smallest division in London), the number of 

licensed houses, of all kinds, is as follows: — 

No. ot Public Houses 357 

„ „ Beer Houses with on, or off, licenses 7 

„ „ Refreshment Houses with wine licenses on 73 

„ „ Houses for sale of Wines in Shops with ofiF 

IXwCilol^H •■• ••• ••• •■« ««» »•« ««• «•• ■»• ••« 34 

„ „ Houses for sale of Wines and Spirits with off 

X£vrfwJJuBC7o ••« ••• ••• •«• •«• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 74 

Total number of Licensed Houses (for an area of less liian 

A i H JAc 1^*/^/ *** *** *** *** *** *** *** *** *** *** *** 345 

The nmnber of persons apprehended for drunkenness in this division 
in 1894 (the latest date for which returns are published) was 2,440: a 
number exceeded (and that but slightly) by but two other divisions (f>., 
Lambeth and Bow) in all London, and this despite liie fact already 
mentioned that it is the smallest division in the metropolis. Its area, 
for example, is less than a mile (0.70), whereas that of Lambeth is oyt^r 
two miles (2.59); while that of Bow is actually over 35 miles (35.71;. 
If we compare the West End with East and South London the result, 
as will be seen below, is greatly to the discredit of the West: — 

A T tal N f Total nimiber of 

Police Division. '^f.^ ^ • ° 3 ?^ ^ persons apprehended for 

m miles. Licensed Houses, b^unkeni^ in 1894. 

St. James (including 
Soho and Picca- 
dilly) 0.70 545 2,440 

Southwark 4.16 559 2,003 

Whitechapel ^elud- 
ing St. Geoi^e's- 
in-the-East and 
Stepney) 2.08 713 2,330 

If allowance be made for the difference in liie size of liie areas compared 

the ftdl extent of the discredit attaching to West London wiU at once be seen. 
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In another district (in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Fitzroy Square) to which I have already several times re- 
ferred, a similar state of things exists. In an area which 
comprises, roughly, a quarter of a square mile, there are 
no fewer than seventy-seven licensed houses, in addition 
to clubs and restaurants which crowd this district also. 

But this statement gives no adequate idea of the extent 
of the evil, for while the endeavour of temperance workers 
has been to reduce the number of licensed houses, the 
steady and consistent policy of the publicans has been to 
increase their size, so that one house may sometimes be 
approached on three sides, and by five, or six, or even 
more separate entrances, each of these entrances in turn 
admitting to numerous smaller compartments or bars. 
Sometimes a single entrance will lead to as many as eight 
or even ten separate compartments or bars. For example, 
of forty-seven public-houses in a neighbouring district which 
were examined quite recently 

II had 2 entrances 
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making a total for the forty-seven houses of no fewer than 
179 separate entrances. How many compartments or 
** bars*" this total represented, it is altogether impossible to 
compute. 

It may be well, however, in the interests of this inves- 
tigation, to examine somewhat closely the extent to which 
these public-houses are used. For this purpose I have 

9 
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selected four typical public-houses in a thoroughly repre- 
sentative street in one of the districts already referred to. * 
The street is in all important respects a perfectly typical 
one — narrow (and certainly not over clean), in dose 
proximity to the principal thoroughfares of the district, 
and consisting, for the most part, of small shops with 
three storeys of single and double room tenements over- 
head. The character of the street is reflected in the size 
and character of the public-houses in it. These are in 
no case large, but represent very fairly the average public- 
house in the neighbourhood. 

My object in watching these houses was threefold. 
First, to ascertain the extent to which they were used, 
i,e.j the number of persons entering; secondly, the hours 
at which they were fullest and busiest; and, thirdly, the 
character of the trade done. Two of the houses. A, and 
B, were watched on a Saturday in June. The first of 
them was watched for three and a half hours, t>., from 
12.30 p.m. to 4.0 p.m. During this time some 344 persons 
entered, representing an average of gSf per hour. Of these, 
seventy-nine, or less than one fourth, went in with jugs 
and cans, and this despite the fact that part of the time 
covered by these figures, i>., firom 12.30 p.m. to 2 p.m., 
includes the ordinary dinner hour of the working classes, 
so that the extent to which the ordinary public-house is 
a ** house of call", or a centre for social drinking becomes 
at least approximately apparent. The extent to which 
the custom of "treating" still prevails among the working 
classes was shown by the number of couples and larger 
groups who entered. In the course of three and a half 
hours no less than 54 couples entered (47 men and 7 

* In the immediate neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square, 
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women), in addition to three groups of three persons 
each, and one of five, so that more than a third of the 
total nmnber of persons who entered the house during 
the time covered by our investigations presimiably illus- 
trated the custom of "treating." There were also twenty- 
six ** return" visits, all, with the exception of three, being 
men. I append a table which will show at a glance the 
proportion of men, women, and children, and also the 
times when trade was busiest: — 





Tab 


le "A". 






Hours. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chfldreo. 


Total No. 
entering. 


12.30 to I p.m. 


41 


4 


17 


62 


I M 2 „ 


95 


18 


20 


133 


2 „ 3 « 


57 


17 


8 


82 


3 « 4 » 


42 


19 


6 


67 




235 


58 


51 


344 



Total in 3-^ hours, 344. Average per hour, 98^. 

It should be noticed that the number of children given 
above, and in the following tables, does not include those 
taken in by parents and other adults, but refers simply to 
those who entered with jugs and cans. In many cases, 
almost in the majority, they were exceedingly young, while 
in some they were little more than infants. 

The following table, "B", refers to another house which 
was watched on the same day (Saturday) but for a longer 
period, i.^., from 12 noon to 12 midnight, with the 
exception of a short interval from 3 to 4 p.m. During 
this time no fewer than 1467 persons entered (excluding 
children taken in by parents, etc.), vtz,j 776 men, almost 
all of whom went in to drink on the premises; 576 
women, about one third of whom had jugs, etc., and 115 
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children, all of whom, of course, had jugs. This total does 
not include some thirty volimteers, whose corps was drilling 
in a neighbouring square, and who, from the point of 
view of this enquiry, were justly regarded as •* exceptional" 
cases. 

A detailed analysis of the results of this prolonged 
watch shows that during the hours from 12 to i p.m. 
and from 4 to 5 p.m. trade was comparatively quiet; 
while, on the other hand, the hours from i to 3 p.m. and 
from 5 to 6 p.m. were increasingly busy. During the 
next hour, i.e., from 6 to 7 p.m. the numbers again fell 
off somewhat, but from 7 o'clock onwards there was an 
uninterrupted flow of busy trade. In the appended 
Table will be found a detailed analysis of the results for 
a period of eleven hours:— 

Table "B". 



Hours. 




Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Total No. 
entering^. 


12 to 


I 


p.m. 


46 


28 


II 


85 


I „ 


2 


»> 


75 


23 


16 


114 


2 „ 


3 


»> 


67 


35 


16 


118 


3 M 


4* 


»» 










4 « 


5 


>» 


53 


32 


6 


91 


5 » 


6 


»» 


109 


25 


5 


139 


6 „ 


7 


»» 


68 


33 


3 


104 


7 » 


8 


n 


56 


46 


15 


117 


8 „ 


9 


j» 


64 


65 


15 


144 


9 " 


10 


M 


88 


70 


14 


172 


10 „ 


II 


»» 


95 


106 


12 


213 


II „ 


12 


»» 


55 


113 


2 


170 


II hours 




776 


576 


115 


1467 


Average 


per 


horn- 


70.6 


52.6 


10.5 . 


1337 



* No paxticulars were taken foi this hour. 
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The increase in the number of men from 5 to 6 p.m. 
is remarkable. 

Even more remarkable is the preponderance of women 
from 10 to 12 p.m. It is partly explained by the fact 
that much of the supper and Sunday beer is fetched 
during these hours, by women rather than by children, 
but this is hardly a sufficient explanation of so sudden 
and remarkable an increase. Several times during the 
day, notably between 9 p.m. and 12 p.m. the accom- 
modation of the house was altogether inadequate, and 
the result was frequent confusion and serious crushing. 

But I am well aware that statistics of Saturday trading, 
although exceedingly important and suggestive, are never- 
theless inconclusive when taken by themselves, and I 
propose, therefore, to give in the following Tables 
certain supplementary statistics which will show the more 
normal and regular conditions of the liquor traffic in this 
district. The following Table "C," gives the result of 
fifteen and a half hours' continuous watching of a smaller 
public-house in the same street, on Monday, July ist 
(two days after the previous investigation). During this 
time — i.e., from 9 aon. to 12.30 p.m.— some 817 persons 
entered, of whom 420 were men, 315 women, and 82 
children, the busiest time being from 9 to 10 p.m., when 
no fewer than 120 persons, or more than a seventh of 
the total number for the fifteen and a half hours, sought 
admittance. 

The following Table will show the full and detailed 
figures:— 
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Table ''C\ 










noun. 




Men. 


Wonea* 


CHW 


ToEdS 


9 


to 


lO 


a.m. 


16 


19 


4 


39 


lO 


>» 


II 


n 


31 


23 


9 


65 


II 


n 


12 


tt 


32 


24 


4 


60 


12 


it 


I 


p.m. 


34 


23 


12 


69 


I 


»» 


2 


i» 


25 


27 


II 


63 


2 


»» 


3 


n 


II 


10 


3 


24 


3 


»» 


4 


t* 


8 


16 


3 


27 


4 


»» 


5 


•• 


30 


13 


3 


36 


5 


•1 


6 


i» 


22 


II 


3 


36 





»» 


7 


»♦ 


13 


18 


I 


32 


7 


It 


8 


»i 


25 


19 


I 


45 


8 


»t 


9 


♦» 


37 


24 


14 


75 


9 


»» 


lO 


»« 


yo 


37 


3 


120 


lO 


» 


II 


«• 


4« 


27 


I 


69 


II 


M 


12 


»» 


10 


13 


9 


38 


12 


H 


12.30 


a.m. 


u 


II 


I 


21 


'5* 


hours 




4io 


3»5 


82 


817 


Avcrrap^c 


5 per 


hour 




JO 


5 


52 



It will be interestiu|^ lx> i\>juj^^irc the above Table with 
ihma that precede il. U should, however, be noted that 
iU*^ yjuse to which TMk^ *C* rt^fers is more distinctly 
M iii'4Ui of resort for •* jtttSE^dy ** nnil ** social " drinkers than 
# fft^UiT "house of v'^llL^ Mo$t of those who entered 
^fw h p.m. stayed uulil \^Jfy lale. There was also more 
fihiiud and definite dnmktMUitesss here than in either of 
ihfi fz/rrrier houses, mvA «t lc<^:st ^uie person— a woman who 
^itfrrcd more timn oi|rfU Un\<>« during the day — was served 
whllfi in a state of intw^ici^Uon. 

The result of subsequ^U ui\*«s%tigations was to show that 
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the fluctuations of the liquor traffic on the middle days of 
the week are far less important than is commonly supposed. 
Indeed, the following Table " D ", which refers to a slightly 
larger house only a few yards distant from "C", seems to 
suggest that in this district, at least, there is no very 
important fluctuation. The investigations in this case were 
made on the following day (Tuesday), and cover a period 
of 14^ hours. During this time 1,071 persons entered 
(578 men, 320 women, and 173 children), or 254 more 
than on the previous day, although the period of investigation 
was one hour less. The busiest parts of the day were from 
12 to 2 p.m. and from 8 to 11 p.m., the afternoon, as usual, 
being comparatively quiet. Here again it was noticeable 
that those who went in after 10 p.m. stayed until closing time. 
The following Table will show the actual figures:— 

Table "D". 



Hours. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Total No. 












entering. 


10 to 


II a.m. 


40 


18 


10 


68 


II » 


12 „ 


36 


25 


II 


72 


12 „ 


I p.m. 


72 


2b 


23 


121 


I „ 


2 „ 


52 


29 


27 


108 


2 „ 


3 M 


39 


19 


4 


62 


3 » 


4 n 


26 


17 


4 


47 


4 n 


5 » 


22 


15 


I 


38 


5 n 


6 . 


22 


7 


4 


33 


6 „ 


7 n 


38 


19 


23 


80 


7 n 


8 „ 


43 


13 


10 


66 


8 „ 


9 ,, 


57 


30 


29 


116 


9 n 


10 „ 


46 


55 


12 


113 


10 „ 


II » 


54 


31 


12 


97 


11 M 


12 „ 


22 


13 


3 


38 


12 „ 


12.30 a.m. 
ours 


9 
578 


3 
320 



173 


12 


i4ih 


1,071 


Average per hour 


40 


22 


12 


74 
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The following Table "E," which relates to the house 
referred to in Table "A," will be of value as a further 
evidence of the normal or mid-week condition of things. 
In this case the census was taken on the following day 
(Wednesday), and covers two periods of three hours each, 
including the busiest hours of the day, viz: — i p.m. to 4 pm., 
and 7.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. In the course of the six 
hoius some 580 persons entered, or an average of 96.4 
per hour — a number which, when judged comparatively, 
is surprisingly high, and which seems to be conclusive as 
to the normal state of the liquor traffic in this district 

The actual figures were as follows: 





Table " E". 






Hours. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Total No. 

entering. 


I to 2 p.m. 


53 


21 


8 


82 


* »> 3 n 


32 


16 


8 


56 


3 » 4 » 


38 


14 


I 


53 


7.30 to 8.30 p.m. 


73 


28 


23 


124 


8.30 „ 9-30 „ 


96 


39 


17 


152 


9.30 „ 10.30 „_ 


51 


42 


20 


"3 


6 hours 


343 


160 


77 


580 


Average per horn- 


571 


26.4 


12.5 


96.4 



In this case it will be seen that the busiest hour was 
from 8.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 



CHAPTER III 



CLUBS AND SALOONS 



But no statement of the liquor traffic in this district would 
be complete that dealt merely with the number of public- 
houses, and left out of account the enormous number of 
social clubs and private drinking saloons that are to be 
foimd in every part of the district. 

The number of these, as I shall proceed to show, is 
far in excess of the number to be found in any other 
district in London, and is accounted for partly by the 
large foreign element in the population, and partly, and, 
perhaps, chiefly, by the utter artificiality which colours so 
deeply the entire life of West London, and the anarchic 
state of social life in the district generally. They really 
express the susceptibility of industrial classes, demoralised 
by utterly precarious conditions of existence, to the influ- 
ence and vices of idle and luxiuious Clubland. 

According to a special Parliamentary Return issued in 
1892 * there are altogether 414 of these licensed dubs in 
London (i>., in the whole of the licensing divisions included 

* The changes since then have been slight, and do not appreciably 
aCFect the comparison. 

X37 
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in the County of London). * Of these, 214, or more than 
one half, are situated in West and West Central London. 
In the St. James's (Soho) licensing division there are 59, 
or more than any other division in London; while in the 
area covered by the "C" Police Division (comprising the 
Strand, Soho, and St. George's, Hanover Square divisions), 
there are no fewer than loi; as* against 51 in the "V" 
Division; 38 in the "W" Division; and 37 in the "P" 
Division — the three next highest in the list. 

These figures, of course, include the wealthy and fash- 
ionable clubs of the West, which form a large proportion 
of the whole. There are, for example, no less than 14 
in Pall Mall; 6 in Whitehall; and 35 in St. George's, 
Hanover Square; while in the streets l3dng just outside 
the area of St. George's, Hanover Square (e,g,, St. James's 
Street, and St. James's Square) there are between twenty 
and thirty more. 

If, however, we confine ourselves to the industrial districts 
of the West we find that in a small area in Soho there are 
no fewer than eighteen of these clubs; while in another 
small district a little to the north of Soho (z>., in the vici- 
nity of Fitzroy Square), there are no less than twenty-one. 
In some cases three or four of these clubs may be found 
in a single street. 

Many of them (practically one half) are firequented almost 
exclusively by foreigners, and although some exist nominally 
as employment and exchange agencies, there is very little 
doubt that nearly all of them are in reality drinking, and 
gambling, and dancing saloons of the worst description. 

♦ Taking the entire area covered by the Metropolitan Police District 
(which extends outside what is technically called the County of London) 
there are 573 of these clubs. 
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Robberies are frequent— "bullies" being deliberately cm- 
ployed, in many cases, for the purpose — but they are 
rarely reported, simply because the well-dressed victims 
shrink from the disgrace of public exposure. 

Admission to some of these clubs is comparatively easy, 
and depends entirely upon introduction by an existing 
member; in other cases, however, and these, of course, 
the worst, it is much more difficult, and is attended by 
considerable risk. The members know that they are con- 
stantly liable to a raid by the police, and are therefore 
naturally suspicious of all strangers, even when introduced 
by an apparently reliable member. The clubs are open 
practically all the evening — in some cases during the day 
as well — but they are rarely crowded until near, or after, 
midnight, but at that time, and for two or three hours 
afterwards, they are exceedingly busy — card playing, bil- 
liards, dancing, and drinking rule supreme, and the moral 
mischief reaches its highest and most disastrous measure. 

I am informed that in one of the clubs that I visited 
during some recent investigations, considerably over one 
hundred persons — men and women both — frequently as- 
semble after midnight for dancing and drinking and gambling. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that in the great majority 
of cases the licensing laws are shamefully evaded. Only 
"members," it is true, are allowed to order i\\Q drinks, but 
the "visitors" invariably pay for them. In certain cases 
— one of which I visited — the so-called " clubs " are little 
more than private drinking saloons of which a "visitor" 
becomes a "member" {i.e,, a "legal", and authorised 
customer), by merely signing his name in a register. This 
is done without proposition of any kind. 

Now, it will be evident that the existence in large num- 
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bers of dubs of this description is a most disastrous fact 
in the moral life of a community, and one that calls for 
serious attention. Things, however, will never be remedied 
until all clubs — rich and poor alike — are properly licensed, 
and made subject to stringent regulations and effective 
supervision. 



CHAPTER IV 

SO-CALLED RESTAURANTS AND HOTELS 

Again, as I have already stated, the drink problem in 
West London is still further complicated by the unusual 
number of restaurants, cofifee and dining rooms, and 
** hotels " which are to be found in the district. In all of 
these drink is easily obtainable, and it cannot be doubted 
that in many of them (the restaurants especially), the sale 
of intoxicants yields a very considerable — ^probably chief — 
share of the entire profits. In one district to which I have 
already several times referred, and which comprises an 
area of roughly a quarter of a square mile, there are no 
fewer than 39 restaurants, 19 "hotels," and 35 coffee or 
dining rooms, in addition, as I have already explained, 
to upwards of 70 public-houses. These figures do not 
include a large number of what are called "private 
hotels " — a house, in this district at least, of a very in- 
determinate character. In one or two cases there are as 
many as five restaurants, besides "hotels" and coflfee- 
houses, in one short street, while in those portions of the 
principal thoroughfares included in this area the propor- 
tion is even greater. When it is remembered that in all 
the restaurants and " hotels " drink is sold on the premises, 

»4« 
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and that in the case of what I have called "coflfee and 
dining rooms" it is always fetched to order, the import- 
ance of these places in any examination of the local 
facilities for drinking will be apparent. In point oi fact 
many of the so-called " restaurants " included in this list 
are simply drinking saloons under another name. 

But they are more than this. They are also, many of 
them, as I shall proceed to show, " houses of accommodation*' 
of a most deliberate and shameless kind. For this 
assertion the most complete and overwhelming proofs 
could easily be furnished. I have already in my possession, 
as the result of continuous observation of many of these 
houses in a particular district, important, and indeed, 
irresistible evidence. My suspicions were first aroused 
some three or four years ago by noticing the unusual 
and, indeed, extraordinary number of these " restaurants " 
and "hotels" in quiet and retired streets, where there 
was apparently no sufiBcient demand for them; and a 
closer examination of their structural arrangements con- 
firmed me in suspicions which recent investigations 
have, unhappily, abundantly justified. For example, while 
a casual observer sees only one entrance, which apparently 
leads directly into the restaurant itself, a closer observation 
reveals the fact that there are really two, one, a private 
door, which is always kept locked, admitting to rooms 
upstairs; and the other, a public one, admitting into the 
restaurant proper, but both covered by the general entrance. 
In this way the real object for which, in many cases, the 
premises are visited, is eflfectually disguised, and the true 
character of the house concealed. Some months ago 
I had a number of these supposed "restaurants" and 
"hotels" carefully and systematically watched between 
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the hours of 10 p.m. and i am., and the result left no 
doubt in my mind as to their true character. It would 
probably serve no useful purpose to give the actual 
evidence that is now in my possession. It will sufiBce to 
say that in several cases the same house was watched on 
more than one occasion, and always with the same 
result. In many cases the women were easily recognis- 
able as the regular frequenters of the principal thorough- 
fares of the district, while in others it was observed that 
the couples came direct from the neighbouring clubs, to 
which they shortly afterwards returned. It will be 
sufficient to add that one woman was seen to visit the 
same ''restaurant" four times on one night, each time 
accompanied by a different man. 

Another result of this close observation was to confirm 
a previous impression that many of these " restaurants " 
and "coflfee-houses" are frequently used for gambling 
purposes. 

It speedily becomes obvious to anyone who watches 
them that there is no sufficient amount of legitimate 
trade, even in so invertebrate a district as this, to 
support them. 



CHAPTER V 



PROSTITUTION 



Of course such facts as I have already mentioned are 
comparatively umioteworthy in a district like West London, 
which has become infamous throughout Europe as a 
recognised rendezvous for the most vicious and dissolute 
characters. 

Here prostitution is a deliberate and organised trade, 
accepted and protected by real, if unofficial, social sanc- 
tions, and assuming dimensions that only a very few who 
are closely intimate with the life of the district realise. 
In certain districts there are streets that consist very 
largely— I had almost said exclusively — of "disorderly 
houses'*, and brothels; while — to show the extent to 
which this infamous '* trade *' is organised— I may mention 
that it has been estimated that in the St. James's and 
St. Anne's parishes alone there are at least one thousand 
" bullies " who live on the earnings of prostitutes. * That 

* It is also estimated that there arc 2000 persons engaged in this 
hideous traffic in the area covered by the Charing Cross Vigilance 
Committee. 

The St. Anne's Vestry has, however, recently adopted vigorous 
measures of suppression which it is to be hoped will largely reduce the 
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the comparatively recent, and now organised, immigration 
of foreign prostitutes has seriously aggravated the problem 
in West London cannot be doubted, and it is becoming 
every year a much more serious and menacing fact. It 
has already assumed proportions that call for urgent and 
resolute attention. 

. Apart from this and similar schemes for the deliberate 
organisation of prostitution in West London, it will 
probably never be easy to satisfactorily explain it ; and the 
closer one's observation, and the wider one's experience 
of the problem become, the more difficult of adequate 
explanation does it appear. In attempting — even in a 
preliminary way — an analysis of the problem in the West 
End, it is necessary to keep carefully in mind, as a 
closely related fact, the remarkable disinclination for mar- 
riage which, as I have already shown, * so specially 
characterises the districts of the West. That this is an 
important moral fact, and one that is directly related to 
the question of prostitution, is as certain as it is, apparently, 
unfamiliar. 

Then, again, the temptations to the life are often 
skilfully and deeply contrived. It is notorious, for example, 
that many of the large business houses of the West, and 
especially refreshment bars, are systematically visited by 
procuresses, who cultivate the acquaintance of the young 
women assistants and invite them to visit them. When 
they succeed they treat them with the utmost liberality 
and consideration until they have either won the girls 

number of disorderly hoiucs in that district But, meanwhile, the scandal, 
so far as the principal thoroughfares of the West are concerned, continues 
to grow. 

♦ See Part II, p. 72- 
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over to their plans, or compromised them irretrievably 
with their employers. But the result in either case is the 
same. The girls are left completely in their power, and 
sacrificed to a life of unspeakable misery and degradation. 
That the awful and helpless loneliness of London is also 
an important factor in the problem is too evident to 
need discussion, but it may be noted as perhaps the 
most irresistibly tragic of all the causes of this dark social 
evil.* 

How far the problem is at root an economic one is 
matter for grave consideration. That it is so to a serious 
extent few who know at all intimately the industrial and 
economic conditions of the district, can doubt. The low 
rates of wages and the excessive rents would, imder any 
circumstances, create apparent necessities which few of us 
have hitherto had courage or charity enough to face; but 
when to these is added the awful precariousness of work 
in what are almost exclusively " season" trades, the danger 
is enormously increased. It is at present a notorious fact 
that, in the West End of London at least, milliners, and 
dressmakers, and tailoresses are frequently driven upon 
the streets in the slack season, returning to their shops 
with the advent of the new season's trade. In other 
words, morals fluctuate with trade. It may be difficult to 
fix wages by ethical standards, just as it is alleged to be 
difficult to modify the evils of "season" trades; but to 
prove, as some are trying to do, its impossibility, may be 



* It is a suggestive fact, in this connection, that out of 100 consecutive 
cases taken from one of the London "Rescue" Home Registers of the 
Salvation Army no fewer than sixty of the girls and women were bom 
in the provinces, 
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to compel an infinitely more serious revision of accepted 
moral standards. * 

But here, again, serious as I know these facts to be, I 
am convinced that we are dealing only with partial and 
inadequate causes of a problem that lies much deeper, 
and which, more perhaps than any other problem, demands 
the utmost intellectual and moral honesty in those who 
try to investigate it. It is, for example, a suggestive and, 
in every way, impressive fact, that so many of the girls 
who regularly frequent Piccadilly, and Regent Street, and 
the other thoroughfares of the West are drawn from domestic 
service, where the rigours of the economic struggle are 
certainly not so severely felt, t 

This fact at least confirms a belief, for which there is 
ample other evidence, that, after all, the roots of the 
problem lie deep down in spiritual facts; and that the 
problem itself represents what is at bottom a mad, and 
irresistible craving for excitement, stimulated by the excite- 
ments and vicious luxury of West End life:— a serious 
and wilful revolt against the monotony of commonplace 
ideals, and the uninspired drudgery of every-day life. It 
at least should be remembered that it is in no sense an 
accident that prostitution has its recognised centre in the 

* The danger is, also, painfully real in the case of a laige number of 
young women who are employed temporarily, as "season" hands, in the 
lai^e drapery and other establishments of the West; and who are 
summarily dismissed, with only a week or nine days "deferred" wages, 
at the close of the short season. The circumstances of such girls, if 
self-dependent and friendless, are perilous in the extreme. 

t Out of 1 00 consecutive cases received into the "Rescue" Homes of 
the Salvation Army, and drawn from all parts of London, no less than 
88 had previously been in service. This is a remarkable confirmation of 
what is suggested above. 
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West End. It is rather the inevitable consequence of 
the conditions of life that prevail there. Prostitution is a 
S)anptom: an outward and visible sign of a hidden moral 
disease induced by false habits and corrupt ideals of 
life. It is the pathetic but hideous " supply" of a corrupt 
"demand" coming for the most part — in West London 
at least — from men whose every ideal is impoverished, whose 
every habit is anti-social, and whose lives are vicious in 
their very uselessness. It cannot too often be insisted 
upon, that the effect — the logical, inevitable effect — of the 
idleness and extravagance of the West is entirely demo- 
ralising, and those who are concerned to discover the 
ultimate cause of the miserable, but pathetic, infamy of 
Piccadilly, should begin to look for it in the idle luxury 
and vicious irresponsibility of West End life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PHILANTHROPIC AGENCIES : ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL 

In bnngmg to a close this analysis of the conditions of 
life— social, industrial, and moral— in a particular district, 
it may be well to state very briefly, first, what is being 
done ; and, secondly, what remains to be done, to mitigate 
existing evils, and generally to improve the lot of the 
people. So far as ordinary Christian and other philan- 
thropic agencies are concerned, the West End of London 
is, probably, at least as effectively served as any other 
district in the metropolis. 

To begin with, there is a larger proportion of clergy 
and Christian workers in the district than is to be found 
in any other part of London. Taking the whole of the 
registration districts of the West, for example, {ue,, Soho, 
St. George's, Hanover Square, Paddington, Kensington, 
Fulham, and Chelsea) there are no fewer than 1,713 official 
Christian workers of various orders, including the following : 

Males. Females. Total. 

Clergymen (Church of England) 

Roman Catholic Priests 

Ministers of other Religious Bodies ... 
Missionaries, Scripture Readers, Itinerant 

X X Cd v^l J>\^X o ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• "■• ••• 

Nuns, Sisters of Charity 
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133 
114 
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157 


482 


30 

482 


992 


721 


1713 



n 
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A proportion, that is to say, so far as West London is 
concerned, of one official Christian worker to every 432 
persons; as compared with 

I to every 462 persons in North London 

I „ „ 520 „ „ Central 

I „ „ 723 " »» South 

I „ „ 878 „ „ East 

If, following the line of previous investigations, we con- 
fine ourselves to Soho, the condition of things in this re- 
spect is still satisfactory. It may be questioned indeed, 
whether any other industrial district in London is more 
adequately furnished in respect of ecclesiastical and general 
philanthropic arrangements than the area included within 
the parishes of St Anne, and St. Luke, Soho. The accom- 
modation provided for public religious worship, is, it is 
true, not large, * but the parochial arrangements of the 
local clergy are remarkably thorough and comprehensive, 
while the district is further served by the various social and 
religious agencies of the West London Mission, which 
includes among its agencies a large trained nursing and 
general Sisterhood. 

Moreover, the district is well furnished with general and 
non-ecclesiastical philanthropic agencies. The Charity Or- 
ganization Society, for example, whatever may be its 

* St. Anne's parish church provides accommodation for 920 persons, 
and that of St. Luke has accommodation for 700; while — ^if we except 
the West London Mission (a large and influential Nonconformist organization 
founded nine or ten years ago by the Revs. Hugh Price Hughes and 
Mark Guy Pearee) whose social and religious work is done very largely 
within the borders of these parishes — the provision made by the Non- 
conformist Churches is comparatively small. 

The total population of the two parishes is 13,445. 
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popular defects, has for many years past done admirable 
work in Soho, and, with a larger staff of responsible volun • 
teer workers, which the district itself cannot furnish, would 
probably be equal to all the ordinary charitable require- 
ments of the district. Somewhat of this deficiency, however, 
may be met by the Association of "Friendly Workers 
Amongst the Poor " which has recently established a centre 
in Soho, and whose ideal at least — much as we question 
the wisdom of separate and independent organisation — is 
admirable. -\ 

But however satisfactory these things in themselves may 
be, it will be apparent from the analysis of facts already ) 
given that they barely touch the fringe of the grave pro- ^ 
blems — social, industrial, and moral— that exist in the ^ 
district. To deal effectually with these, important and 
widespread reforms are needed, but to make these possible, 
the public conscience (especially in the wealthy West End 
districts) must first be awakened to a solemn and deep- 
felt sense of responsibility. While, for example, at least 
forty per cent, of the people in Soho live under the most 
scandalous physical conditions, no less than 26,222 persons 
in West London are returned as "living on their own 
means," and 7,477 others as "retired from business;" and 
even these form but a small part of the wealthy unoccu- 
pied classes in this district. If these, or any considerable 
proportion of them, could be aroused to an intelligent and 
practical sympathy with the just and legitimate aspirations 
of the poor (as distinct from the unawakened ignorance 
that so often lurks in the very sympathy of those who 
watch the problem from afar), the day of the true social 
reformation would have dawned. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE PROBLEM OF REFORM 

If we turn, however — as it may now be well to do — to 
. a more detailed consideration of the reforms that are 
needed, certain obvious facts at once present themselves. 
In the first place, it cannot too strongly be urged that 
what is imperatively needed in the over-crowded and 
poverty-stricken districts of the West is not fresh charitable 
- enterprise, but enthusiastic and intelligent personal^ service, 
working, for the most part, along the lines of existing 
agencies, but supplementing these, where necessary, by 
other careful and well-approved forms of social help. To 
multiply the number of more or less irresponsible dole- 
distributing agencies, or to provide a vent for earnest 
sympathy in the organization, on a large scale, of free 
meals, is simply to divert attention from radical facts to 
superficial ones. It is, indeed, to do more than this: it 
is to waste resources which, used along other lines, would 
at least point the way to effective reforms. 

That philanthropy has often aggravated the evil it has 
sought to remedy is unquestionable, and it has done so 
largely because it has been ignorant and ill- devised, for 

help, however well-intentioned, that acts in ignorance 
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of the radical facts of distress can only intensify the 
disease it seeks to remove. To attend to the symptom 
and to neglect the cause is to inflict a cruel injury upon 
those we wish to relieve. There is great need that this 
should be remembered at the present time, and especially 
in presence of facts such as are disclosed in the forgoing 
chapters. We are, happily, experiencing a great re-action 
from the unimaginative spirit of forty or fifty years ago. 
Then there were few social enthusiasms ; now life is over- 
run with them. But there is a danger lest this wave of 
imaginative and finely-sensitive emotionalism should betray 
us into hasty and ill-considered methods of help which 
can only give us results of a temporary and superficial 
kind. The most significant fact of modem times is un- 
doubtedly what Mr. Kidd has recently called the "great 
fund of altruistic feeling which is gradually saturating our 
entire social life", but it would be interesting to enquire 
how far this fund of altruistic feeling has taken the forms 
of general, and, beyond a certain point, ineffective philan- 
thropic enterprise, rather than led to an actual and 
important diminution of the severities of the life struggle. 
The important thing is always to guide altruistic feeling 
into its true channels, and, especially, to direct its energies 
toward the radical improvement of the conditions of life — 
the modification of causes rather than the temporary relief 
of symptoms. It is not clear that in the haste and eager- 
ness with which philanthropic enterprises are nowadays 
too often imdertaken, this is suflBciently recognized. 
The true significance of the modem fund of altruistic 
feeling is surely this, that it is the factor required to 
modify the effects of an otherwise disastrous law of com- 
petition. Short of fulfilling this radical fimction it may 
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easily become, what it often has been, a great and serious 
evil. This much, at least, must be insisted upon: that 
neither in West London nor elsewhere will the most 
strenuous efforts of an iminformed and unintelligent philan- 
thropy avail to remove, or modify, the painful facts that 
darken social life. Philanthropy is a science, and the 
highest of all the sciences, inasmuch as it touches most 
intimately the facts of moral, as well as of physical, life, 
and while its methods can never, perhaps, have the 
precision which belongs to those of an exact science, 
they demand, equally with the methods of other sciences, 
all the forces of imagination, patience, faith, and knowledge. 
To say this is by no means to suggest that such forms of 
philanthropic enterprise as are represented by ecclesiastical 
and other well-accredited charitable agencies should at 
once be stopped. That would be an entirely mistaken 
and inadequate conclusion. The true conclusion would 
seem to be this : that the relief should be administered, 
or at least directed, by those who are intelligently acquainted 
with the social and economic aspects of the question, and 
that the facts of distress should be used to swell those 
forces of moral indignation in which the worker's hope 
ultimately lies. It cannot too often be remembered in 
Ihis connection that we are only just awaking out of the 
pessimistic fatalism by which Malthus, arguing upon utterly 
insufficient data, bound the minds of his contemporaries 
and followers, and that its effects are still largely with 
us. The "natural" laws of Malthus, and the biological 
laws of Darwin, gave, or seemed to give, a scientific 
sanction to the harshest demands of competitive indus- 
trialism. Now, however, there are unmistakable signs of 
the inevitable re-action, which, once established, will 
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considerably limit, though it can never wholly destroy, 
the work of the ordinary philanthropist. That there will 
always remain occasions for the exercise of philanthropy 
is certain, but it must not be called upon to fritter away 
its resources in buttressing up social and economic abuses. 
If it be asked what are the true and proper occasions 
for the exercise of volimtary philanthropy the answer is 
clear: they are to be found in the relief of exceptional 
and temporary distress or — in some cases — permanent 
physical unfitness; in short, in meeting those familiar and 
obvious conditions of need which can never be met 
by economic reform. It is possible, indeed, to go further, 
and to agree, frilly and frankly, that in the industrial districts 
of West London where, as I have shown, the conditions 
of life are in some important respects entirely exceptional, 
well-equipped and wisely-directed volimtary agencies, and 
especially religious agencies, are absolutely indispensable^ 
inasmuch as they are qualified to give attention, as no 
municipal or state agency can, to the moral causes 
which often underlie the physical facts of distress, and 
thus are able to supplement the necessary material help 
by those forces of sympathy and moral helpfulness with- 
out which it is impossible to secure the greater and per- 
manent result. But, as I have already pointed out, and 
as I would repeat with all possible emphasis, the number 
of charitable agencies in the districts referred to is already 
fiiUy sufficient to meet existing needs. All that is necessary 
in this direction is that the present agencies should be 
more adequately furnished with trained and properly 
qualified voluntary workers for whom, everywhere in the 
district, there is a most urgent need. 

It has been necessary to deal at some length with this point 
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because it is one which, apparently, most readily suggests 
itself to the public mind in any discussion of problems such 
as are dealt with in this enquiry, and, furthermore, because 
it is one that at present is often most unfortunately, and 
even mischievously, misconceived. The true and necessary 
methods of reform, however, in West London as elsewhere, 
certainly do not lie in that direction, but rather along the 
lines of sanitary and industrial improvements. If, for example, 
one half of the large sums that are annually spent in free 
meals and other charitable doles to the by no means 
most deserving classes, could be devoted for a few years, 
first, to thorough and expert investigation of the actual 
conditions imder which the people in particular districts 
work and live; secondly, to the collection of reliable 
evidence concerning the weak points in the working of 
our administrative machinery ; and, thirdly, to the organiza- 
tion of eflBcient vigilance work (such, for example, as that 
already carried on in sanitary matters by the Mansion House 
Council on the Dwellings of the Poor), that would aim at the 
rigorous enforcement of powers already conferred upon local 
and other authorities, a greater step would have been taken 
in the direction of social progress than any that our various 
forms of ordinary philanthropic enterprise have yet achieved. 
I by no means am of opinion that existing powers 
and arrangements are sufficient to meet existing needs. 
I am too well aware that our Public Health Acts, Factory 
Acts, Building Acts, Truck Acts, etc., are either stultified 
at the outset by unfortunate concessions and loop-holes, 
or made ineffective by the utter inadequacy of our ad- 
ministrative arrangements; but, despite this, very much 
more might be accomplished through the agency of exist- 
ing Acts than is generally supposed. It is indeed, un- 
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questionable that what is imperatively needed for the 
removal of many of the most serious of our social evils 
is not new legislative proposals, but an enlightened public 
opinion that will strengthen the hands of the local 
authorities and prepare the way for more adequate 
administrative arrangements. Hitherto the seriousness of 
the social situation has been that local opinion has never 
fully responded to legislative proposals, and in this fact 
probably, lies the true explanation of existing social evils. 
Take, for example, the history of legislation on the housing 
question, which furnishes, perhaps, the most remarkable 
illustration of what I refer to. As far back as 1851 the 
Labouring Classes Lodging Houses Act conferred upon 
local authorities the power to borrow money on the mort- 
gage of the rates, and apply it to the erection of lodging- 
houses for the working classes. No one who studies the 
question can doubt that the confidence which Lord Shaftes- 
bury reposed in that Act was well-grounded, and that had 
it been freely adopted by local authorities it would have 
remedied the greater part of the evils now existing. But 
as a matter of simple history we find a Royal Commission, 
nearly forty years later, reporting that so far as regards 
local authorities the Act had been "an absolute dead 
letter*' ; one authoritative witness (Mr. Owen, the Permanent 
Secretary of the Local Government Board) going so far 
as to say that he did not know of a single case of its 
having been adopted in any place, nor even of any effort 
on the part of philanthropic persons to get it adopted. 
Nothing, indeed, could better illustrate the characteristic 
defect in our social arrangements than the conclusion 
reached by the Royal Commissioners at the very outset 
of their enquiry into the evils of overcrowding in 1884; 
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namely, that while 'there was much legislation designed 
to meet these evils, yet that the existing laws were not 
put into force, some of them having remained a dead 
letter from the date when they first found place in the 
statute book'. That the municipal conscience has been 
quickened in this resp>ect since the publication of that 
Report is undoubted, but probably not even the least 
progressive person would allege that oiu: efforts in this 
direction have been, or are, at all proportionate to the 
gravity of the need. 

Let me give another illustration. The Public Health 
(London) Act of 1891 contains a number of admirable 
provisions which, if they could only be systematically en- 
forced, would imquestionably do much to diminish the 
evils complained of. 

It provides, for example, among other things, (i) That 
any house, or part of a house, so overcrowded as to be 
injurious or dangerous to the health of the inmates, whether 
or not members of the same family, shall be a nuisance 
liable to be dealt with smnmarily. (2) That where two 
convictions for offences relating to the overcrowding of a 
house, or part pf a house, have taken place within a 
period of three months (whether the persons convicted were 
or were not the same) a closing order may be obtained. (3) 
That any factory, workshop, or workplace which is not a 
factory subject to the provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act (and the 'domestic* workshops of Soho and the 
neighbouring parishes are not so subject) may also be 
dealt with smnmarily as a nuisance if (a) it is not kept 
in a cleanly state and free from effluvia arising from a drain, 
closet, etc., or (/J), is not properly ventilated, or (y) is so 
overcrowded while work is carried on as to be injurious 
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or dangerous to the health of those employed therein. 
The Act further provides that information of a nuisance 
liable to be dealt with summarily may be given to the 
sanitary authority by any person. 

Now it will be obvious that if these and other equally 
admirable provisions could be properly enforced, a con- 
siderable proportion of the evils dealt with in this volume 
would at once be removed. To suggest, however (what, 
indeed, can hardly be controverted), that hitherto the pro- 
visions of the Act have not been sufficiently enforced is 
ncrt, necessarily, to reflect upon the earnestness or zeal 
of the local sanitary authorities. It is simply to arouse 
attention to matters of fact which may be, and often are, 
quite beyond the control of the officers concerned. No 
one, for example, who considers the figures given in a 
previous chapter * can escape the conclusion that, not in 
one district only, but throughout London, it is physically 
impossible for the present staff of inspectors to meet at all 
efficiently the actual requirements of the work, and until 
more satisfactory arrangements can be made for sanitary 
inspection it is difficult to see how the necessary reforms 
can be achieved. That somewhat of this deficiency might 
be met by expert voluntary workers acting in friendly co- 
operation with the sanitary officials is, I think, certain, and 
it is a form of social service which might well appeal to 
members of the wealthy leisured classes. To come to 
definite proposals, I would suggest the formation in every 
overcrowded district of a small but thoroughly influential 
and expert " Watch " committee that should strengthen the 
hands of the local authorities, (i) By collecting reliable and 
well-authenticated information concerning evasions and in- 

• See pp. 53— 4» 
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fringements of existing Acts; (2) By stimulating and de- 
veloping a healthy public opinion on all questions of sanitary 
reform; (3) By spreading useftil information concerning 
existing powers, especially in reference to clearance and 
improvement schemes; and {4) By occasional conferences 
of local philanthropic workers, district-visitors, etc., whose 
opportunities for collecting reliable information on sanitary 
matters, especially, are quite exceptional, and whose help 
might therefore easily become invaluable. If such a com- 
mittee could be established its work would probably do 
much to remedy the present serious defects in our social 
arrangements. 

It will, however, be dear to all who have studied the 
facts and figures given in the earlier chapters of this volume 
that the problem of overcrowding in Soho and the adjoin- 
ing districts is primarily one of prohibitive rents, and that 
imless something can be done to modify these there is 
small chance of substantial improvement. It is important, 
therefore, to consider at once how far, and in what ways, 
this rent problem can be dealt with. To begin with, it is 
necessary to keep carefully in view the chief causes of the 
present excessive rents. Foremost among these must, of 
course, be put the enormous increase in ground values 
brought about by local improvements and, especially, by 
that displacement of dwelling-houses by large business pre- 
mises to which I have already referred. Next in importance, 
probably, must be reckoned certain changes in the tailoring 
trade which have resulted from the immigration of the 
Jews, whose successful demand for tenement work-rooms 
has given an arbitrary and altogether exorbitant value to 
tenements in the district. While, tliirdly, and lastly, must 
be mentioned the large niunber of 'disorderly houses' 
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whose iniquitous profits allow their occupiers to pay quite 
easily what otherwise would be prohibitive rents, and 
which therefore at once become extremely important fac- 
tors in the artificial increase of rents. 

The first of these causes is obviously the most difficult 
to meet. It is closely related to questions which are ex- 
tremely intricate and concerning which public opinion is, 
at best, only in process of education. It would therefore 
be unwise in an enquiry such as the present, which aims 
at immediately practicable reforms, to attempt to discuss 
it at length. Apart altogether, however, from those aspects 
of the question which are open to dispute, it may well 
be questioned whether even under existing conditions much 
could not be done to improve matters — as indeed has 
already been suggested**— by the erection, either by the 
London County Coimdl, or private philanthropic enterprise, 
of well-equipped blocks of 'model' dwellings which could 
be let out in small teuements at moderate but remimera- 
tive rents? Certainly, so far as these districts are con- 
cerned, the best possibilities of such experiments have never 
been put to the test, and until they have been the problem 
even of ground values cannot be said to be insoluble. 

So far as the second of the three causes referred to 
above is concerned the issue is at once simpler and clearer. 
It turns entirely upon a question of industrial procedure. 
So long as we tolerate domestic, or tenement, workshops 
so long will rents in Soho continue to be excessive. The 
fiault lies not at the door of the Jew, but rather with the 
system of out-work which makes it profitable for him to 
pay even the most wildly exorbitant rents for his tenement- 
workroom. 

* See pp. 55 — 6. 
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In the case of the third factor referred to, namely, that 
rqpresented by ** disorderiy houses", reform is not only pos- 
sible but comparatively easy. It lies, of course, in prompt 
and rigorous measures of suppression. It is, I know (to 
deal for a moment with the moral side of the question), 
a plausible objection to say that such ^orts simply result 
in driving the hideous traffic from one district into another, 
but it is surely a sufficient answer to this to say that the 
onus of responsibility for that result lies with the local 
authority that indifferently permits it If every local autho- 
rity in London would adopt similar measures of suppression 
the evil, as a whole, might be combated far mote success- 
fully than at present is possible. In any case, however, 
there is good groimd for believing that, thanks in great 
measure to the recent efforts of the St Anne's Vestry, the 
evil itself will henceforward be a constantly diminishing 
fact in the life of that part of Soho, and, it is to be 
hoped, in the neighbouring districts also, although there, 
it must be confessed, there is less apparent ground for hope. 
The industrial problems disclosed in the second section 
of this volume necessarily open up questions of far-reaching 
importance and considerable complexity, which cannot be 
adequately discussed in a mere statement of urgent reforms. 
But no one, probably, who reads that section can fail to 
see how urgent a matter it is that reform should be sought 
in two directions; namely, first, in the abolition of out-work; 
and, secondly, in some modification of the evils of " season" 
trades. The importance of the first of these has already 
been sufficiently suggested, and I will not therefore discuss 
it further, except, indeed, to repeat that apart from it I see 
little hope of great improvement in the tailoring trades of 
the West. 
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The second reform referred to is much less simple, and 
requires for its discussion, not only considerable intellectual 
honesty, but also a high sense of moral responsibility. 
Hitherto in the discussion of this problem of "season" 
trades the public has adopted an entirely non possumus 
attitude. It has always assumed (not always, it is true, 
unsympathetically) that the fashion, the caprice, which, as 
I have shown, is largely (at least in West London) at the 
bottom of this question, is an inevitable and imalterable 
thing. But is it? Is is not, rather, true to say that 
''fashion" is a wholly capricious and artificial thing; 
often, indeed, a foolish tyranny which, once resolutely 
fiaced (especially morally, and from the point of view of 
the workers), would speedily be resisted ? In this matter, 
as in others, what is urgently needed is an increased 
sense of moral responsibility, a more serious view of the 
social effects of hitherto imregarded conventions and habits. 

In turning, finally, to the group of problems which are 
discussed in the third part of this volimie it is probably 
not necessary to give more than a brief outline of the 
reforms that are needed. Among these I would include (i) 
a diminution in the number of public-houses; (2) effective 
supervision of all clubs, private ** hotels", etc. ; (3) rigorous 
suppression of " disorderly houses" ; and (4) a resolute and 
determined attempt to deal with the evils of public 
prostitution. Hitherto the scandal in the principal thor- 
oughfares of the West has been protected by real, if 
imofficial, social sanctions. How real those sanctions actually 
are may easily be seen by comparing the attitude of the 
police before, and after, 12.30 a.m. 

But while urging these reforms it must be pointed out 
that they by no means meet all the necessities of the 
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case, nor can they, at the best, have other than a limited 
result. The true and ultimate methods of reform lie not 
along the negative lines of prohibition, but rather along 
the positive lines of intellectual and moral progress. What, 
therefore, is needed above all else in these districts is 
what I may call— using the term in its broadest sense — 
moral enlightenment; and this, it is obvious, can only be 
achieved by the highest forms of educational service. 
That several of the districts referred to in this investigation 
are already well served in respect of ordinary ecclesiastical 
and educational agencies, will be evident from what I have 
said in a previous chapter, nor are there wanting other 
voluntary agencies of an extremely useful kind. * But, it 
is needless to say, when all allowance is made for these, 
much still remains to be attempted (especially in districts 
such as that in the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square) in 
the way of social and educational work. The dubs and 
drinking-saloons, for example, which at present exerdse 
so vicious an influence upon the life of the community, 
imdoubtedly appeal to what is a real need in these inver- 
tebrate and overcrowded districts, and every attempt to 
combat them will fail which stops short of the provision 

* In this connection mention should certainly be made of (i) the Soho 
Club and Home for Working Girls in Grreek Street, which was founded 
some seventeen years ago by the Hon. Maude Stanley (to whose long- 
continued devotion to the social needs t)f Soho too high a tnbute cannot 
be paid), and which now possesses one htmdred and thirly bon& fide 
members; and (2) the West Central Jewish Girls* Club in Dean Street, 
Soho, which, starting in a small way some ten years ago under the 
sponsorship of Lady Battersea, has since been re-organized by Miss 
Lily Montagu, and now numbers over two hundred members. Both of 
these clubs are most admirably conducted, and the educational and 
moral value of their work cannot be exaggerated. 
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of well-equipped and well-conducted temperance clubs. 
Another deficiency in the social arrangements of the dis- 
tricts would also be met by the establishment of Social 
Institutes, " People's Drawing-rooms", etc., and also of 
additional recreative clubs for the young. 

But how are these things to be effected? To that I 
would say that the ideal method, probably, in such 
districts as are here referred to is not that of the ordinary 
University Settlement, but rather an informal and imoffidal 
grouping together in a district of properly qualified workers 
who, while free to live out their own lives and to follow 
the main lines of their personal interests as private indi- 
viduals, would, nevertheless, be in sufficiently close and 
neighbourly contact with the people to be able to minister 
to them, as occasion arose, in the best and most needed 
forms of social service. The final appeal therefore, it 
will be evident, must be to that body of enlightened 
sympathy which, indifferent to class distinctions and 
traditional habits, is everywhere responding to the new 
social feeling which is the capital fact of our time. The 
deepest significance of that feeling undoubtedly lies in its 
approximation to a spiritual idea — a new human relationship — 
a imion of all classes of society in a fellowship of mutual service. 

That the reforms that are needed cannot be instantly 
effected will be evident to all who have dispassionately 
considered the question, and certainly there is no wish on 
the part of those who at present are working among the 
people to put forward hasty and ill-considered schemes. 
But that something can be done and, moreover, must be 
done to remedy existing evils has become a passionate 
conviction in the minds of all who know the facts. 
Happily, the non possumus attitude that hitherto has paralyzed 
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effort and hindered faith is everywhere breaking down 
before the idea — the passionate intuition and faith— of 
sodai progress, and with this vni\ go the greatest barrier 
to reform. The end, it is true, is not yet, but nevertheless, 
if progress be, as Mazadni said, /he consciousness of progress^ 
it cannot be so impossible of attainment as we have hitherto 
allowed oiurselves to believe. In any case, as against all 
apparently invincible arguments of philosophical pessimism 
the social worker may well put a steadfast belief in the 
undeveloped capacities of average human nature, and keep 
faith in the measureless power of new waves of moral and 
social enthusiasm, begotten, here and there, in a single soul, 
to conquer and transform systems, and nations, and worlds. 

"I heard an angel singing 
When the day was springing, 
'Mercy, pity, and peace, 
Are the world's release.' 

So he sang all day 
Over the new-mown hay. 
Till the sun went down. 
And haycodcs looked brown. 

I heard a devil curse 
Over the heath and the fiirse: 
'Mercy could be no more 
If there were nobody poor, 
And pity no more could be 
If all were as happy as ye; 
And mutual fear brings peace. 

Misery's increase 

Are mercy, pity, peace.' 

At his curse the sim went down, 
And the heavMis gave a frown." 
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I.— Table showing the Number of Families per House 

in (a) Soho, and (§) the rest of London. 



Civil Parish. 


Number 

of Inhabited 

Housei. 


Total 

Number of 

Families, or 

Separate 

Occupiers. 


Average Number 

of Families or 

Separate 

Occupiers 

per House. 


St. Anne, Soho 


938 


2,987 


3i 


St. James, Westminster*... 


2,592 


5.938 


H 


All London 


548*315 


941,693 


>l 



* Including St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 



II.— Table showing the Number of Families per House 

in (a) Soho, and (ft the wealthy districts of the West. 



Civil Parish. 



Number 

of Inhabited 

Houses. 



Total 

Number of 

Families, or 

Separate 

Occupiers. 



St. Anne, Soho 

St. James, Westminster*... 
StGeorge's, Hanover Square 

ICensington 

Paddington 



Average Number 

of Families or 

Separate 

Occupiers 

Hoi 



938 2,987 

2,592 5.938 

11,204 17,876 

22,084 35.953 

14.473 27,201 

Including St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 
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per 



LOUSO. 



3i 

2i 
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III. — Table showing the Number of Families per House 

in (a) Soho, and ((J) the most crowded districts in 

other parts of London. 



Civil Parish. 

St. Anne, Soho 

St, James, "Westminster * 

Spitalfieids 

St. Saviour's, Southwark 

Whitechapel 

St. George*s-in-the-East 
Betbnal Green 

Bermondsey 

* Including St 



■ •• • • « 



Number 

of Inhabited 

Houses. 

938 
2,592 

1,8x8 

3»3o6 

5.296 
16,542 
11,152 



Total 
Number of 
Families, or 

Separate 
Occupiers. 

2,987 

5»938 

4»H9 
3. '23 

6,259 

10,311 

27»998 

i9»033 



Average Number 

of Families or 

Separate 

Occupiers 

per House. 

3i 
H 
H 
H 



If 



Luke's, Berwick Street, Soke. 
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II 



I.— Table showing the Number of Houses per Acre 

in (a) Soho, and {§) the rest of London. 



Civil Parish. 

St. Anne, Soho 

St. James, Westminster*... 

All LiOndon 



Area in 
Statute 
Acres. 



53 
163 

74.672 



Total Number of ««— — n..*. 
House, (Inhabited, ^It'T^n^ 
Uninhabited and ^*' °^ "°"^ 



Average Num- 



Building, 1891). 

3,221 
588,780 



per Acre. 

21.21 
20.0 

7.660 



* Including St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 



II.— Table showing the Number of Houses per Acre 

in («) Soho, and (§) the wealthy districts of the West. 



Civil Parish. 


Area in 
Statute Acres. 


Total Number 
of Houses. 


Average 

Number of 

Houses per 

Acre. 


St. Anne, Soho 


53 


I.134 


21.21 


St. James, "Westminster * 


163 


3,221 


20.0 


St. George's, Hanover 








OuuAiw ••• ■•• ••• ••• 


1,117 


12,298 


II. II 


Kensington 


2,188 


23»937 


10.205 


Paddington 


1,256 


15.575 


12.503 


Hampstead 


2,248 


10,369 


4.137 



* Including St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 
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in. —Table showing the Number of Houses per Acre 

in (a) Soho, and (p) the most crowded districts 
in other parts of London. 



Civil Parish, 


Area in 
Statute Acres. 


Total Number 
of Houses. 


Average 

Number of 

Houses per 

Acre. 


St. Anne, Soho 


53 


M34 


21.21 


St. James, Westminster * 


163 


3»22I 


20.0 


Spitalfields 


73 


1,936 


.?6.3A 


St. George*s-in-the-East 


244 


5,624 


23.12 


Bethnal Green 


755 


17,354 


22.744 


Whitechapel 


170 


3,896 


22.156 


fiermondsey 


627 


11,764 


18.478 


St. Savionr's Southwark, 


127 


1,696 


1345 



* Indnding St Luke's, Berwick Stmet, S^hQ. 
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III 



I. — Table showing the Number of Persons per Acre 

in («) Soho, and ((J) the rest of London. 

Average 

CW) Parish. su^i^ Poj""-"""- P^'Sr^ 

Acre. 

St. Azme, Soho 53 12,317 232.21 

St. James, Westminster'*' 163 ^4*995 "53-56 

All London 74*672 4,211,743 56.301 

* Including St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 



11. — Table showing the Number of Persons per Acre 

in («) Soho, and ((J) the wealthy districts of the West. 



Civil Parish. 


Area in 
Statute Acres. 


Population. 


Average 

Number of 

Persons per 

Acre. 


St. Anne, Soho 


53 


12,317 


232.21 


St. James, Westminster * 


163 


24»995 


153-56 


St George's, Hanover 








ouuBie ... ... ... ••• 


1,117 


78*364 


70.174 


Kensington 


2,188 


166,308 


76.20 


Paddington 


1,256 


117,846 


93.103 



* Including St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 
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IV 



I. — Table showing the Number of i Room Tenements 

in (a) Soho, and (jJ) the whole of London. 



Strand Sanitary Area " (In- 
cluding St. Anne, Soho) 

All London 



Tot^ 

Tenements 

in Area. 



6,006 
937,607 



Total 
Number of 

I Room 
Tenements. 



1,854 
172,502 



Percentage 
of I Room 
Tenements. 



i8| 



*The Civil Parish of St. Anne, Soho, which is included in the Strand 
Sanitary Area, furnishes one half of the population of the entire area. 



II.— Table showing the Number of i Room Tenements 

in (a) Soho, (ft the wealthy districts of the West. 



Sanitary Area. 
Strand (including St. Anne, 

b^^JXXxy I ••• •■• •■• ••• 

Kensington 

Paddington 

St. George's, Hanover Square 
Battersea 



Total 

Tenements 

in Area. 



6,006 

35.953 
27,201 

17,876 
32,959 



Total 
Number of 

I Room 
Tenements. 



i»854 

6,398 

4,785 
2,998 

3.351 



Percentage 
of I Room 
Tenements. 



30f 

m 

m 

i6f 
10 
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III. — Table showing the Number of i Room Tenements 

in (a) Soho, and ((j) the most crowded districts in 

other parts of London. 



Sanitary Area. 

Strand (including St. Anne, 
dono I ••• ••• ••! ••• 

St George's-in-the-£ast ... 

St. Luke, City Road 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields 

St, Saviour's, Southwark... 

St. Marylebone 

Holbom 

Whitechapel 

St. George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark 

\^lt?X KwXl ^T CXI ••• ■•• ••• .., 

Snoreditch 

01. Jtr ancras ••• ••• ••• ... 

Bethnal Green 

St. James, Westminster* 

Lunenouse 

Bermondsey 

*The Sanitary Area of St. 
Civil Parish of Uie same name, 
Berwick St., Soho. 



Total 
Tenements 
in Area. 



6,006 

9,847 
9,072 

6,295 

34,940 
8,047 

14,257 

13,855 
16,341 

28,818 

57,345 
27,998 
5,938 
12,425 
19,033 



Total 
Number of 

X Room 
Tenements. 



1,854 
3.837 
3,536 

3,048 

2,091 

11,296 

2,593 

4,575 

4,170 
4,969 

8,373 

15,368 

6,561 

1,323 

2,567 
3,543 



Percentage 
of I Room 
Tenements. 



3oi 

37 

35f 

33i 

33 

32i 

32 

32 

30 
30 

29 

26^ 

23 

22 

204 

i8i 



James, Westminster, is co-extensive with the 
and includes die Ecclesiastical Parish of St. Luke, 
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V 



L — ^Table showing the Number of Persons living in 

I Room Tenements in (a) Soho, and 

(P) all London. 



Strand Sanitary Area 
(including St. Anne, 
Soho) 

All London... 



■ • • • • 



Total 

Population 

of Area. 



> • ■ « 



25,122 
4»2i 1,743 



Total Number Percentage of 

of Persons Persons uving 
living in x Room in i Room 
Tenements. Tenements. 



4.538 
386,489 



18 
9i 



IL— Table showing the Number of Persons living 

in I Room Tenements in (a) Soho, and (§) the 

wealthy districts of the West. 



Sanitary Area. 


Total 

Population 

of Area. 


Total Number 

of Persons 

living in i Room 

Tenements. 


Percentage oi 

Persons living 

in I Room 

Tenements. 


Strand (including St. 








Anne, Soho) 


25,122 


4.538 


18 


Kensington 


166,308 


13*655 


8 


Paddington 


117,846 


9,676 


8 


St. George's, Hanover 








Square 


78,3^4 


5.355 


7 


Battersea 


150,558 


6,899 


4l 
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III. — Table showing the Ntimber of Persons living in 

I Room Tenements in (a) Soho, and (fi) the most 

crowded districts in other parts of London. 



Sanitary Area. 

Strand (including St. 

Anne, Soho) 

St. George's-in-the-East. 
St. Luke, City Road ... 

Holbom 

St. Griles-in-the-Fields ... 

Whitechapel 

St Saviour, Southwark 

Marylebone 

Clerkenwell 

St. George-the-Martyr, 

Southwark 

Shoreditch ... ... 

St. Pancras 

Bethnal Green 

St James, Westminster 

Limehouse 

Bermondsey 



• •• • • • ••• 



••• ••• ••• 



Total 

Population 

of Area. 



25,122 

45.795 
42,440 

33.485 
39.782 

73.552 

27.177 
142,404 

66,216 

59.712 
1 24,009 

234.379 
129,132 

24.995 
57.376 
84,682 



Total Number Percentaffe of 

of Persons Persons living 
living in z Room in x Room 

Tenements. Tenements. 



4.538 
10,127 

9,244 

6,770 

7.652 

13.396 

4.919 

25,114 
11,668 

9,866 
20,112 

34.298 

17,211 

2,859 

6,321 

7.833 



18 
22 

2li 
20 

19 

18 

18 

171 

i7i 

i6i 
16 

14* 

i3i 

III 
II 

91 
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Tables showing the Actual Conditioiis of Overcrowding in (i) 

(3) certain selected districts in East, 



London 



a. Mod 

niuler 

3, penons 

to a room. 



3, »nd 

under 

4, persons 

to a room. 



4, and 

nader 

5, penons 

to a room. 



5» and 
onder 

6, penons 

to a room. 



6, and 
under 



I. Lob 
Number ol 



7» 
to a room. 



to a room* 



762,417 298,994 114,714 43»443 17.934 6,153 













2. West and Wot 














Number of 




2, and 


3* "d 


4, and 


5, and 


6, and 


7, "^ 


Sanitary Area. 


under 


under 


under 


under 


under 


under 


3, persons 


4, persons 


5, persons 


6, persons 


7, persons 


8, penooi 




to a room. 


to a room. 


to a room. 


to a room. 


to a room. 


to a room. 


Strand (including St. 














Anne, Soho) 


5*032 


2,979 


1,456 


590 


420 


91 


St. Giles-in-the-Fields 


7,656 


4*264 


2,253 


1,189 


636 


245 


Marylebone 


27,631 


15,471 


7,223 


286 


1,296 


532 


St. James 


4,844 


2,431 


778 


336 


204 


84 


St. Pancras ... .. 


39,174 


18,040 


8,085 


3,810 


1,668 


553 


Kensington 


23*151 


I ^445 


4,640 


1,427 


618 


189 


Paddington 


17,715 


7,660 


3,028 


1,031 


318 


70 


St.George's, Hanover 














Square 


10,023 


3*185 


1,104 


311 


78 


42 



135,226 65,475 28,567 11,561 5,238 



1,806 
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>ndon as a whole, (2) the West and West Central districts; and 
mthy and Central London. 



SBODB living:— 

I, aad 9, and ks and tX, and 

undiir under rinder under 

persons lo, persons ix, persons z2, persons 

a room, to a room, to a room, to a room. 



1,848 



648 



270 



IIO 



:;, or 

more 

persons 

to a room. 



84 



io*a/ Numbe* oi 

lersoni 

Overcrowded. 

1,246,615 



ikce of 
Pupnlawon. 



mtral Districts. 












•nons living: — 












), and 

persons 
a room. 


9, and 

nnder 

zo, persons 

to a room. 


xo, and 

under 

II, persons 

to a room. 


II, and 

under 

12, persons 

to a room. 


13, or 

more 

persons 

to a room. 


Total Number of 

Persons 

Overcrowded. 


Peroentan of 
Population. 


40 
88 

72 

16 

208 


9 
27 
36 

36 


10 
10 


22 


12 


10,617 
16,402 

55."8 

8,693 
71,584 


42 
41 

39 
35 
31 


40 
24 


9 
9 


— 


II 


— 


4i,5>9 
29,866 


25 
25 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


14,743 


19 



488 



126 



20 



33 



12 



248,552 



32 



12 
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3. Certain selected districts 

Number 





2, and 


3, and 


4, and 


5, and 


6, and 


7, and 


Sanitary Area. 


under 


under 


under 


under 


under 


under 


3, persons 


4, persons 


5, persons 


6, persons 


7, persons 


8, penon 




to a room. 


to a room. 


to a room. 


to a room. 


to a room. 


to a roofl 


St. Luke, City Road 


12,120 


7,670 


3,035 


1,236 


600 


322 


St. Greorge*s-in-the- 














East 


13.233 


6,66 1 


2,940 


1,478 


660 


287 


Whitechapel 


16,775 


12,113 


6,061 


2,677 


1,392 


658 


Clerkenwell 

• 


18,335 


10,928 


4,247 


1,334 


600 


168 


Holbom 


8,061 


5,126 


2,176 


982 


618 


210 


St. Saviour's, South- 














nr 4%L lib ••• •»• ••• 


7,558 


3,402 


1,416 


540 


216 


42 


St. George-the-Mar- 














tyr, Southwark ... 


17,107 


7,642 


3,"6 


1,075 


348 


136 


Shoreditch 


35,"o 


15,477 


6,059 


2,535 


942 


364 


Bethnal Green 


35,435 


15,490 


6.355 


2,599 


1,224 


434 


Limehouse 


13,298 


5,153 


1,965 


828 


396 


105 


Bermondsey 


21,146 


6,793 


2,016 


696 


168 


35 
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East, South, and Central London. 
Persons living: — 



8, and 
under 


9. and 
under 


10, and 
under 


II, and 
under 


12, or 
more 


9, persons 
to a room. 


10, persons 
to a room. 


II, persons 
to a room. 


12, persons 
to a room. 


persons 
to a room 



Total Number of 

Persons 

Overcrowded. 



Percental of 
Population. 



48 



18 



30 



II 



25,090 



59 



64 


18 


10 


208 


"7 


30 


40 


18 


10 


q6 


Q 


— — 


16 


— 


— 


8 


18 


^^^ 


72 


9 


10 


216 


72 


— 


^4 


t8 


10 


<» 


9 


10 



II 



II 



24 



25»35i 


55 


40,042 


54 


35,680 


54 


17,278 


52 



13.190 



49 



29,440 


49 


60,589 


49 


61,849 


48 


21.797 


38 


40,881 


36 
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VII 



LONGEVITY 



I. — Table showing the Number and Percentage of 
Persons of sixty years and upwards in 

(a) Soho, and (P) all London. 



Sanitary Area. 
Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 



All London 



Total Number 
of Persons of 



Percentage 



700 Males 51 

788 Females 6| 



1,488 



SH 



111,046 Males 51 

158,762 Females y^ 
269,808 6| 



II.— Table showing the Number and Percentage of 

Persons of sixty years and upivards in (a) Soho, 

and (P) the wealthy districts of the West. 



Sanitary Area. 
Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 



700 Males 51 

788 Fem ales 6^ 

^488 5H 
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St. Georgc*8, Hanover S(iuare 



iCensingtoD ... ... •>• 



2,667 Males 


8 


3,845 Females 


8i 


6,512 


»t 


4,577 Males 


7 


7,523 Females 


7* 


12,100 


7i 



III. — Table showing the Number and Percentage of 
Persons of sixty years and upwards in 

(a) Soho, and (p) the most overcrowded 
districts in East, South, and Central 

London. 



Sanitary Area. 
Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 



St. Greorge-the-Martyr, Southwark 



St Luke, City Road 



••• ••• 



St. George's-in-the-East ... 



••• •«. 



St. Saviour*!, Southwark 



••• ••• 



Total Number 

of Persons of 

sixty years and 

upwards. 

700 Males 
788 Females 
1,488 

1,454 Males 
1,712 Females 
3*^66 

1,019 Males 
1,410 Females 



2,429 



1,312 Males 
1,475 Females 



2.787 



1,039 Males 
829 Females 



1,868 



Percentage 

of 
Population. 

5f 

6i 

5W 

5 
5i 



ii 



5 



ii 



St 

6* 



7i 
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VIII 



RATE OF MORTALITY (General) 

I.— Table showing the Rate of Mortality in (a) Soho, 

and (p) all London. 

1885—93 1894 

Sanitary Area. Death-rate per Death-rate per 

1000.* 1000.* 

Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 30. i 26.8 

All London 21.4 18.6 



II.— Table showing the Rate of Mortality in (a) Soho, 
and (P) the wealthy districts of the West. 



Sanitary Area. 


1885-93 
Death-rate per 

1000.* 


1894 

Death-rate per 

1000.* 


Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 


30.1 


26.8 


St. George's, Hanover Square ... 


18.8 


16.0 


Paddington 


18.3 


16.3 


Kensington 


19.0 


17-5 


Hampstead 


14.4 


12.2 



* In each case the 'corrected' and not the 'crude* death-rate is given. 
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III. — Table showing the Rate of Mortality in (a) Soho, 
and (p) the most crowded districts in other 

parts of London. 



Sanitary 


Area. 


1885-93 

Death-rate per 

1000. • 


Death-rate per 
xooo.* 


Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) 
St. George's-in-the-East ... .,. 
Limenouse 


30.1 

31-0 
28.3 


26.8 

274 
26.9 


St. Greorge-the-Martyr, South- 

IwoXik ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


28.8 


25-5 


St. Luke, City Road 

Whitechapel 

Holbom 


29.4 
24.9 
27.9 


254 

231 
22.2 


St. Giles-in-the-Fields 


27.1 


22.1 


St. Saviour^ Southwark 


27.1 


22.0 


Bermondsey ... 
Clerkenwell ... 




239 
26.0 


21.9 
21.2 


Bethnal Green 




24.5 


21.2 


Shoreditch 




24.2 


20.7 


St Marylebone 
Rotherhithe ... 




22.8 
22.7 


20.7 
19.7 


Poplar 

St. Pancras ... 




22.0 
22.3 


19.7 
i9.b 



*In each case the 'corrected' and not the 'crude' death-rate is given. 
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IX 



INFANT MORTALITY 



I. — Table showing the Rate of Infant Mortality (/>., 
children under one year of age) in (a) Soho, 

and (§) all London. 



Sanitary Area. 

Strand (including St Anne, Soho) ... 
All London 



• • m m • » 



Deaths under 

one year of ag^ 

per xooo births 

1894. 



II.— Table showing the Rate of Infant Mortality {t\e,, 

children under one year of age) in (a) Soho, and 

{§) the wealthy districts of the West. 



Sanitary Area. 



Deaths under 

one year of age 

per xooo births 

1894. 

Strand (including St. Anne, Soho) ... 

XxcUllD 9 LwvtCL ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •»• 

St. George's, Hanover Square 

^^XXwXdwA ••• >!• ••• •■• ••■ •■■ ••• 

Paddington 

Kensington * 

* The figures fur Kensington are remarkable, and are probably to be explained 
by special circumstances. It must not, however, be forgotten that 25*/, of the 
total population of Kensington live under crowded conditions. 
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III.— Table showing the Rate of Infant Mortality («>., 

children under one year of age) in (a) Soho, and {§) 

the most crowded districts in other parts of London. 

Deadis under 
Sanitary Area. <•-• ^^ J^ 

1894. 

Strand (indudlDg St. Anne, Soho) 179 

St. G«orge-the-Martyr, Southwark 186 

St. George's-in-the-East 185 

Xxv/lL/v/A XX ••• ••* ••• »•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X 0\J 

Jl ^ II IXwXX v/VX^C • • • ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• *•• *•• ••« X 74 

X^v/UXwxXXXLXXC ••• ••• ••• ••• »•• ••• ••• •«• ••• ••• X\Ja 

W 111 \ Tlr^iii lrt-| r^' ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• A^ CL 

V*^l.ll I Iq-I \i7XCCXl ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X^X 

St. Saviour's, Southwark 145 

\.^XvlIlbWXX^VdX ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• act • «i %• ^ 4^ 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields 1 ^ 132 

St. Luke, Ci^ R.oad 123 
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X 

Table showing the Various Nationalities represented 
in the Foreign Population of West London. 







Soho. 


St. Griles. 


St. Pancras. 


St. Marylebone. 


RussUns ... 


• •• 


232 


57 


96 


114 


JrOlGS ... ••. 


• •• 


481 


64 


129 


75 


d WCuCS ... 


• •• 


127 


18 


75 


79 


Norwegians 


••• 


9 


4 


15 


20 


Danes 


• •• 


26 


13 


109 


45 


Dutch 


• •• 


88 


54 


184 


100 


Belgians 


• •• 


174 


80 


223 


154 


French 


• ■• 


901 


348 


i»255 


1,065 


Germans 


• •• 


1,070 


654 


2,216 


1,602 


Austrians ... 


• •■ 


107 


59 


175 


172 


Hungarians... 


• • • 


27 


12 


42 


29 


lOiVXSd ••• ••• 


• •• 


258 


81 


388 


300 


Spaniards ... 


» • » 


29 


20 


41 


38 


Portuguese ... 


• • • 


4 


2 


5 


16 


Italians 


• •• 


652 


211 


308 


233 


Greeks 


• • • 


7 


H 


8 


10 


Servians 


• • » 


I 




I 




Roumanians 


• • • 


4 


3 


8 


2 


Turks 


• •• 


9 


17 


18 


32 


Persians 


• • • 


2 


3 


2 


6, 


Chinese 


• •• 




3 


6 


H 


Other Asiatics 


• » • 




2 


18 


8 


Africans 


• • « 


4 


5 


16 


16 


Americans ... 


... 


81 


304 


345 


405 


Not Stated... 


• • • 


2 




8 


13 






4.295 


2,028 


5.691 


4.548 
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XI 

Table showing the Nominal Occupations of 144 ' Home- 
less Men' who applied to the Soho Committee of 
the Charity Organisation Society in the six 
months ending March 1896. 



I Clergyman 


64 


I Schoolmaster 


2 Iron-workers 


I Tutor 


I Iron-driller 


I Actor 


I Wire-worker 


I Singer 


I Birdcage-maker 


I Ardiitect 


I Brass-polisher 


I Journalist 


I Plate 


I 'Pressman* 


I Silver „ 


I Rancher 


I Fitter 


4 Commercial Travellers 


I Whipmaker 


I Fur Dealer 


2 Ships' Stewards 


I Photographer 


I „ Cook 


I Miniaturist 


3 Cooks 


I Engineer 


I Kitchen-porter 


I Engineer's Fitter 


I Hotel „ 


14 Clerks 


3 Waiters 


I Publican 


3 Carpenters 


I Brewers' Agent 


I Box-maker 


2 Potmen 


I Crate-maker 


I Grocer 


I Laundry-man 


2 Grocers' Assistants 


I Gate-keeper 


I Tea-planter 


I Gardener 


I Draper 


I Farm-labourer 


4 Drapers' Assistants 


I Cattleman 


I Printer 


I Fireman 


3 Compositors 


2 Carmen 


I Baker 


2 Grooms 


I Book-binder 


I Stable-lad 


I Storekeeper 


7 Servants 


I Upholsterer 


3 Warehousemen 


4 Tailors 


I Dock-labourer 


4 Painters 


13 Porters 


I Grainer 


18 Labourers 


I House-decorator 


I Not stated 


I Tool-maker 


144 


64 


— 
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XII 



I.— Table showing the Number and Distribution of 

Vagrants admitted to the casual Wards of West, 

and West Central London (excluding Fulham 

and Chelsea) on the ist of January in 

the years 1891 — 5. * 



Date. 


Kensington. 
Paddington. 


St. George's, 

Hanover 

Square. 


Marylebone. 
St. Pancras. 


s 


and 
St. George, 
Bloomsbury 


Strand. 
Holborn. 


Total 
admitted. 


Jan. 1st, 1 89 1 ... 


25 35 


25 


75 14 




25 


63 49 


3" 


„ „ 1892 ... 


41 33 


30 


80 26 




16 


58 50 


334 


n „ 1893 - 


27 38 


39 


97 24 




15 


41 41 


322 


„ „ 1894 ••• 


48 59 


47 


87 39 




48 


85 70 


483 


,, » 1895 - 


39 55 


51 


83 31 




65 


87 67 


478 



The remarkable increase in the last two years is noteworthy. 

The above figures refer, it will be seen, to winter admissions 
only. It may be well, therefore, if I append a further return, show- 
ing the number of Vagrants admitted to the casual wards of the 
same Unions on the ist of July in each of the years 1890 — 1894. 

* Vagrants applying for relief in Soho are sent, by arrangement, to the casual 
wards of St. GUes, and St. George, Bloomsbury. 
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II. — Table showing the Number and Distribution of 

Vagrants admitted to the casual Wards of West, 

and West Central London (excluding Fulham and 

Chelsea) on the ist of July in the years 1890—4. 

II &!§ ^ g |^?| •§ I Total 
Date. Mi g§3 1 S 0|v| 2 5 

S I S^S & ^ ^"-^i & j§ admitted. 

July 1st, 1890 16 53 45 70 24 19 70 44 341 

., „ 1891 36 34 47 77 17 13 54 41 319 

„ 1892 41 21 30 63 37 9 70 39 310 

„ 1893 44 48 54 39 32 12 60 65 354 

Qoted 
„ „ 1894 18 30 49 76 for 26 66 44 309 

Repain. 



»» 



I go 
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XIII 



Table showing the Earnings of Man and Wife (with 

occasional additional assistance*) employed on 

thoroughly good work (coats) in West London. 



Date. 



1895- 

April 13 



I) 



20 

2 



°) 



May 4 

II 

18 

25 
June I 

8 

15 
22 

29 



»» 

♦» 



Total weekly 
Earnings. j^^^^ 

£ s. d. 

1895. 
3 17 loiJuly 


6 


Total weekly 
Earnings. 

3 4 4* 


3 14 


6 " 


13 
20 


2 
3 


18 lO^ 
6 6 


5 I 
5 — 


6 „ 

6 August 


27 
3 


I 
3 


17 4i 
12 7i 


4 4 


9 


10 


3 


6 li 


4 19 


4i 


17 


2 


H 4i 


4 19 


li ., 


24 


2 


10 71 


4 9 
3 I 


li 

3 September 


31 
7 


3 

I 


4 6 
18 7i 


5 
4 8 


I 
4i 


14 
21 


3 

2 


2 6 
18 9 



♦From April 13th to June 22nd three people were generally employed 
and occasionally four — viz.: the man and his wife and two additional helpers 
(man and woman). 

In other busy weeks also extra help would be required 
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Date. 




Total weekly 

Earnings. 

£ *• <'• 


Date. 




Total weekly 
Earnings. 

£ s. d. 


1895 


1 








1896. 










September 


28 


5 


9 


6 


January 


4 


2 


14 


5i 


October 


5 


2 


3 


li 


»» 


II 


3 


6 


3 


»» 


12 


3 


16 


— 


i» 


18 


I 


18 


3 


»• 


19 


4 


17 


9 


n 


25 


3 


2 


li 


?« 


26 


3 


4 


9 


February 


I 


4 


18 


7i 


November 


2 


5 


7 


n 


»» 


8 


2 


3 


4i 


» 


9 


4 


19 


6 


»» 


15 


3 


II 


4i 


n 


16 


4 


4 


I* 


»» 


22 


3 


2 


9 


»« 


23 


4 


8 


7i 


»» 


29 


2 


12 


81 


»» 


30 


3 


18 


4i 


March 


•• 

/ 


2 


5 


li 


December 


7 


2 


17 




M 


H 


2 


6 


7i 


;t 


H 


2 


14 


II 


»» 


21 


3 


2 


4* 


w 


21 


4 


4 


9 


W 


28 


I 


19 


li 


m 


28 


2 


7 


7i 


April 


4 


5 
175 


13 


3 

9J 



Average ;C3 7;. 6<^. per week. 
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XIV 



Table showing Particulars of Membership, Fees, and 

Benefits in connection with the Amalgamated 

Society of Journeymen Tailors. 

Membership fees. Benefits. 

3</. per week Strike or lock-out pay only. 

5i^« n n All benefits except sick pay.* 

8^. „ „ (if under 40 years All benefits. 

of age). 
9d, „ „ (between 40 and 45)t 



n 



* If orer 45 years of age, however, when he joins the Society, be is not 
eligible for superannuation benefit, 
t No member can be admitted for all benefits who is over 45 years of age 



TABLE OF BENEFITS. 



TRADE AND SICK. 

For leaving employment satisfactory to Branch 

or Executive Council.... 10^., 12^., and 15J. per week as 

per rule. 
Whilst on travel, * for 45 days in each year, is, ^d. in each Branch. 
Sick Benefit— First 13 weeks los. per week. 



i> 



Second 13 „ 
Third 13 „ 
Fourth 13 






8j. „ 
ds. „ 
4J. „ 



And 3J. (>d. per week as long as illness continues. 

* I.E. in search of employment. No travelling relief, however, is given 
during the months of April, May, June, July, and November, except by 
spedad order of the Council. 
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SUPERANNUATION. 

If a member 1 2 successive years. ... 2s. td. per week for life. 
*t 20 „ . . . . 5J. Oi/. „ „ 



FUNERAL. 

Six moDths' member 

Twelve months* member 

avx^IIIL/\7a w nr UC ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

If member has buried his wife 

If over 50 years of age when member entered 



... ... 



n »» n 

If member has buried his wife 



» 



wife 



6 
10 

4 
6 

6 

2 

4 



s. d. 
o o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



«3 
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XV 



Table showing Particulars of Membership and Benefit 

Payments of the West End branches of the 

Amalgamated Society of Journeymen 

Tailors in 1895. 



Name of 
Branch. 

West End ... 

Dragon 

Hand-in-Hand 

■Strand 

Internationa] ... 

Pioneer 

(Tailoresses) 



Knmber 
of 
mem- 
bers. 

120 
29 

49 



Amount Paid to Members in Benefits in 1895. 



18 



Infectious 
Disease. 



Sick 
Benefit. 



Funeral Trayellin|r Superani 

Benefit. Relief. tion. 



£ s. d. £ s. d. £ 

— — — 304 10 7 46 

— — — 372 II 10 84 

— — 133 II 9 68 

I 5 o 36 12 10 20 

— — — 200 — 



*. d, £ s. d. £ t. 

o o _ _ — 65 15 



8 
o 
o 



6 I 14 4 209 17 
o — 17 o — — 



o — — — 



10 xc 



1,467* I 5 o 849 7 o 218 8 



II 4 286 7 



*Out of a total (London) membership of 1,999. I bave omitted from tbe 
list branches meeting m the extreme West, and South-west districts (^.^., Chelsea, 
Westminster, Putney, Hammersmith, Bayswater and Lisson Grove). 



INDEX. 



Ages of Population in Tmriout Dis- 
tricts (See Longevity). 

Amalgamated Society of Journey- 
men Tailors, 93, 107, 192—4. 

Artificial Conditions of Life in West 
London, lai. 

Artizan Labour in West London 
(cl with other districts^ 59. 



B. 



bakehouses, Underground, 39 — 40. 
Itattersea, Artisan Labour in, 59: 

No. of I Room Tenements, 172; 

No. of Persons living in i Room 

Tenements, 174. 
Ketrshops (See Public Houses). 
Helgravia, Poverty in, 8; No. of 

Persons per Acre, 13. 
Uermondsey, Overcrowding, 18 — 19, 

a I, 24, 30, 32, 167 — 179; Rate oi 

Mortality, 183, Deaths from 

Phthisis, 49. 
Bethnal Green, Overcrowding, 18— 

20, 24, 30, 32, 167—179; Foreign 

Population, 58; Artisan Labour, 

59 ; Women Workers, 65 ; Female 



Heads of Families, 68; Excess 
of Females over Males, 70 ; Rate 
of Mortality, 183; Infant Mor- 
tality, 185. 

Bloomsbury (See St. Giles-in-th«- 
Fields). 

Borough Road, Southwark, Over- 
crowding, 20, 24. 

Building Act (London) 1894, 22, 40. 



o. 



Casual Labour, 65; Demoralizing 
effects of, 122 — 3. 

Casual Wards (See Vagrants). 

Charity Organization Society (Soho), 
76, 150. 

Charwomen, 82. 

Chelsea, Excess of Females ovor 
Males, 69; Common Lodging 
Houses, 77 ; Infant Mortality, 184. 

City, Decline in Population, 3 — 4, 

Ci^ Road, £.C., Overcrowding, 24. 

Clerkenwell, Overcrowding, 21, 24, 
30 — 31; 167 — 79; Rate of Mor- 
tality, 183 ; Infant Mcatality, 185 ; 

Deaths from Phthisis, 49 (See 
also under Holbom). 

Qubt in West London, 237; Rob- 
beries in, 189; Gambling in, 138; 
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INDEX. 



Evasion of licensing Laws, 139; 
Compulsory Registration of, 140. 

Common Lodging Houses in West 
London, 76—7. 

Cumberland, Density of Popula- 
tion, 25. 



Death Rate (See Mortality). 

Disinfection, Inadequate arrange- 
ment for, 51. 

Disorderly Houses, Influence of, on 
rents, 160—2. 

Domestic Workshops, Sanitary Ar- 
rangements, 55 ; Sanitary Defects, 
91; Overcrowding in, 88; Diffi- 
culties of Inspection, 89 — 90; 
Risk of Infection, 92 ; Suggested 
Abolition of, 118; Dual Respon- 
sibili^ in respect o^ 119. 

Dress Trades in West London, 59. 

Dressmaking, Condition of Workers, 
Wages, etc., 83. 

Drink Problem in West London, 
127 (See also under Public Houses, 
Clubs, Restaurants, etc.). 

Dnmkenness, Arrests for, in various 
Districts, 128. 

E. 

England and Wales, Density of 
Population, 25; Early Marriages 

ui» 73. 



Factory Acts, Evasion o^ 89, loi 

(See also Laundresses and 

Tailoring?), 
Factory Inspectors, No. o^ in United 

Kingdom, 90. 
Family Budgets, Some, iii — 116. 
Female Heads of Families in various 

Districts, 68. 
Females, Preponderance of, in 

various Diiitricts, 69. 



Fines, in Tailoring Trade, 98. 

Fitzroy Square (Neighbourhood of) 
Poverty, 9 — 11; Industrial In- 
vertebracy, 60; No. of Public 
Houses, 129; Clubs and Saloons, 
138; 'Restaurants', and Hotels, 

141. 
Foreign Population in West London, 

57; Irreligiousness of, 125. 
Foreign Clubs in West London, 137. 
Fulham, Excess of Females over 

Males, 69. 

G. 

Gambling in West London, 126. 
Girls' Clubs in Soho, 164. 



Hackney, Excess of Females over 
Males, 69. 

Hamer, Dr., Evidence of, 91. 

Hampstead, Rate of Mortalitj, 47 ; 
Infant Mortally, 184; Deaths from 
Phthisis, 49; Excess of Females 
over Males, 69; No. of Houses # 
per Acre, 169. 

Health (See Public Health Act). 

Herefordshire, Density of Popula- 
tion, 25. 

Holbom, Decline in Population,3 — 4; 
Overcrowding, 30—31; 173—79; 
Rate of Mortality, 183; Infant 
Mortality, 185; Deaths from 
Phthisis, 49; Foreign Popula- 
tion, 58; Excess of Females over 
Males, 70; Common Lodging 
Houses, 77; Vagrants, x88. 

Homeless Men in West London, 
76; Nominal Occupations o^ 187. 

Hotels, No. of in West London, 
141; Private used for immoral 
Purposes, 142. 

Housing Problem, 157 (See also 
under Overcrowding), 

Hoxton, Overcrowdir g, 21, 24. 

Htmtingdonshire, Deijity of Popula- 
tion, 25. 
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Immorality (See ' Restanranti*, and 
Prostitution). 

Industrial InvertebxacTr 57* 

Industries of West London (See 
Artizan Labour, Tailoring, Dress- 
making, Laundrj Work, etc). 

In£uit Mortality, 50. 

Infection, Risk of, 50—51. 

Intemperance (See Drink Problem). 

Islington, Excess of Femalea over 
Males, 69. 

J. 

Jrws (See Tailoring Trade). 



Kensington, Poverty in, 8; No. of 
Persons per House, 15; No. of 
Families per House, 167; No. of 
Houses per Acre, 169; No. of 
Persons per Acre, 23; No, of i 
Room Tenements, 172; Per cent, 
of Popln. in i Room Tenements, 
17; Overcrowding, 29, 31; Lon- 
gevity, 46 ; Rate of Mortality, 47 ; 
Infant Mortality, 184; Deaths 
from Phthisis, 49; Sanitary Ar- 
rangements, 54; Excess of Females 
over Males, 69; Condition as to 
Marriage, 72; Early Marriages, 
74; Common Lodging Houses, 
77; Vagrancy, 188. 

Kent Road, S.E., Overcrowding, 24. 



I^Abour, Degradation o^ 119. 
Labouring Classes Lodging Houses 

Act, 157. 
Lambeth, Overcrowding, ai, 24. 
I^ncashire, Density of Population, 

I^uudresses, Conditions of Work, 
Wages, ete., 79. 



Liberty of the Rolls, the, Density 

of Population, 27. 
Licensing Laws, Evasion of (See 

Clubs, etc), 
Limehouse, Overcrowding, 30, 32^ 

173 — 79; Mortality (General), 

183; Infant Mortality, 185; 

Deaths from Phthisis, 49. 
Lincolnshire, Density of Population, 

as. 
Lisson Grove, Poverty, 9. 

Local Authorities, Powers of^ 156—9. 

London, Density of Population, 25; 
Overcrowding (See Overcrowd- 
ing) ; Mortality Statistics, 47 ; 
Infant Mortahty, 50; Deaths 
from Phthisis, 48; Longevity, 
45 — 46; Marriage Statistics, 71; 
Early Marriages, 74. 

London (Central), Decline of Popula- 
tion, 4 — 5. 

'London Season,* Effects o^ 65 — 
66, 122. 

London (West), (See West London). 

Longevity in various Districts, 45 — 6. 

Luxury, Demoralising Effects of, 122. 



Machinists (See Dressmaking, and 
Tailoring). 

MacLeod, Mr. Edward, Evidence 
of, 104. 

Males, Excess of, over Females in 
various Districts, 70. 

Marriage, Condition as to, in various 
Distncts, 71. 

Marriages, Early, 73. 

Marylebone, Dedine of Population, 
3 — 4 ; Poverty, 8 ; Overcrowding, 
30, 32, 173— 79; Sanitary Inspec- 
tion, 54 ; Foreign Population, 58 ; 
Nationalities represented in, 186; 
Excess of Females over Males, 69 ; 
Mortality (General), 183; Com. 
mon Lodging Houses, 77 ; 
j Vagrancy, 188. 
- Massachusetts, Act 246 of 1893, 95. 

Mayfriir, Percentage of Poverty, •; 
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No. of Persons per House, 16; 

tf ,t » per Acre, 19; 

No. of Houses per Acre, 23; 

Excess of Females over Males, 70. 

Ifodel Dwellings in Soho (c£ with 

other Districts), 43 — 4. 
Morals in West London, lai. 
Mortality Statistics, 46, 182. 
„ Infant, 50, 184. 
„ in Relation to Overcrowd- 
ing. 46—47. 
Music-halls in West London, 75. 

N. 

l^ationalities represented in Popu- 
lation of West London, 186. 

o. 

Occupations of 'Homeless Men*, 
187. 

Outworkers (See Tailoring Trade). 

Overcrowding, Extent of, 13 — 41, 
167—79; Results of, 45; in 
Relation to (i) Mortality, 46 — 7 ; 
(2) Phthisis, 48 ; (3) Rent, 42—44; 
in Workshops, 88; Demoralizing 
Effects of, 124 ; Remedies for, 53. 

P. 

Paddington, No. of Families per 
House, 167; No. of Houses per 
Acre, 169; No. of Persons per 
Acre, 23; No. of i RoomTene- 
ments, 172 ; Percentage of Popln. 
in I Room Tenements, 17; Over- 
crowding, 29, 31; Mortality 
(General), 47; Infant Mortality, 
184; Deaths from Phthisis, 49; 
Sanitary Arrangements, 54;Excess 
of Females over Males, 69; 
Common Lodging Hoiises, 77; 
Vagrancy, 188. 

Pall MaU, Clubs in, 138. 

Parasites, Industrial, 75. 



Pauperism in West London, 12 
(See also Vagrancy). 

Peabodv Buildings, Rents, 44; 
Death Rate^ s6; Infant Mortal- 
ity, 56. 

Philanthropic Agencies, 150. 

Philanthropy, Limitations o^ 1 52 — 5. 

Phthisis, Deaths from, 48; and 
Overcrowding, 48. 

Piccadilly, Drunkenness in, 128. 

Poplar, Foreign Population, 58; 
Artizan Labour, 59; Women 
Workers, 65; Female Heads of 
Families, 68; Excess of Males 
over Females, 70; Mortality 
(General), 183. 

Population, Causes of Decline in, 
4; Density o^ in England and 
Wales, 25. 

Poverty, in West London, 7 — 12 ; 
Demoralizing Efifects of, 1 2 2 — 123. 

Prostitution in West London, 144; 
Organization o^ 144; Tempta- 
tions to, 14S; Econonuc Causes, 
146; Root Causes of, Z47. 

Public, Inconsiderateness of 81, 117. 

Public Health Act, 158 (See also 
Overcrowding, and Tailoring). 

Pubhc Houses, Number and Si/e 
of, in West London, 127; Extent 
of Trade done in, 129 — 36. 

R. 

RatcUff, Overcrowding, 24. 

Reform, Problem o^ 152. 

Religious Agencies, 149. 

Religious Work, Difficulties of, 
121 — 2. 

Rents in West London, 38 — 39, 
42 ; in Relation to Overcrowding, 
42 — 44; Causes of Excessive, 
160. 

'Restaurants', Number of, in West 
London, 141 ; used for immoral 
Purposes, 142, 

Rotherhithe, Houses per Acre, 20 ; 
Water-area, 20; Mortality (Gen- 
eral), 183; Infant Mortatity, 
185. 
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Rutlandshire, Density of Population, 
as. 



a 



St Anne, Soho, (See Soho). 

St. Clement Danes, Density of 
Population, 27. 

St George's-in-tfae-East, Decline in 
Population, 3—4;OTercrowduig, 
18—19, 20, 24, 30—31 ; 168—79; 
Longevity, 46; Mortality (Gen- 
eral), 183; Infant Mortality, 
185; Deaths from Phthisis, 49; 
Deaths from Zymotic Diseases, 
51; Foreign Population, 58; 
Artizan Labour, 59; Industrial 
Characteristics, 62 — 64; Women 
Workers, 65; Female Heads of 
Families, 68; Excess of Males 
over Females, 70; Condition as 
to Marriage, 71 ; Eariy Marriages 
74 ; No. of Widows, 74 ; Drunken- 
ness in, 128. 

StGeorge's,HanoverSquare,Decline 
in Population, 3—4; No. of Per- 
sons per House, 15 — 16; Families 
per House, 167 ; Houses per Acre, 
169; Persons per Acre, 171; No. 
of I Room Tenements, 172 ; Per- 
centage of Population in i Room 
Tenements, 17; Overcrowding, 
29, 31; Longevity, 46; Mortality 
(General), 47; Infant MortaHty, 
184; Deaths from Phthisis, 49; 
Zymotic Diseases, 51; Sanitaiy 
Inspection, 54; Excess of Females 
over Males, 69; Condition as to 
Marriage, 72; Early Marriages, 
74; Clubs, 137; Vagrancy, 188. 

St George-tiie-Martyr, Soutiiwaik, 
Overcrowding, 21, 24, 30 — 31, 
168 — 79; Longevily, 46; Mortal- 
ity (General), 183; Infant Mor- 
tality, 185; Deaths from Phthisis, 

49. 
St. Giles-in-tiie-Fields, Decline in 
Population, 3— 5 ; Overcrowding, 
24f 36 — 31, 168—79; Mortality 
(General), 183; Infant Mortality, 



185; Deaths from Phthisis, 49; 
Sanitary Inspection, 54; Foreign 
Population, 58; Nationalities re- 
presented, z86; Artizan Labour, 
59 ; Excess of Females over Males, 
70; Common Lodging Houses, 
77; Vagrancy, 188. 

St James, Westminster, Overcrowd- 
ing, 15, x8— 19, 23, 167—77; 
S^mitary Inspection, 54 ; Common 
Lodging Houser, 77. 

St James, Vestry of, Suppression 
of disorderly Houses by, 144. 

St John the Baptist, Soho, Over- 
crowding, 15. 

St Luke, Berwick St, Soho, Over- 
crowding, 15, 23, 167—78 (See 
also under StJamet,Westminster). 

St Luke, E.C., Overcrowding, 21, 
24» 29» 31, 168—79; Longevity, 
46; Mortality (General), 183; 
Infant Mortality, 185; Deaths 
from Phthisis, 49. 

St Martin's-in-the-Fields, Common 
Lodging Houses, 77. 

St Mary-Ie-Strand, Density of 
Population, 27. 

St Marylebone (See Maiylebone). 

St Mary-the- Virgin, Soho, Over- 
crowding, 15. 

St Olave, Southwark, Foreign 
Population, 58 ; Industrial Char- 
acteristics, 62 — 64; Excess of 
Males over Females, 70. 

St Pancras, Decline of Population, 
3 — 5; Poverty, 8 ; Overcrowding, 
30, 32, 154 — 65; Underground 
Bakehouses, 40 ; Mortality (Gen- 
eral) 183-; Sanitary Inspection, 
54; Foreign Population, 58; 
Nationalities represented, 186; 
Excess of Females over Males, 69 ; 
Common Lodging Houses, 77; 
Vagrancnr, 188. 

St Paul, Covent Garden, Density 
of Population, 27. 

St Saviour, Southwark, Overcrowd- 
ing, 18—19, 24» 30— 3X» 168—79; 
Longevity, 46; Mortality (Gen- 
eral), 183; In£uit MLortaUty, 
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185; Deatiu from Phthisis, 49; 
Foreign Population, 58; Indus- 
trial Characteristics, 62 — 64; 
Excess of Males over Females, 
70; Condition as to Marriage, 
7 1 ; Eaily Marriages, 74 ; Widows, 
No. of, 74. 

Saloons, Drinking, 127. 

Salvages, or Bribes, System of (See 
Tailoring Trade). 

Salvation Armjr, Rescue Work, 124. 

Sanitaiy Areas, Overcrowding in,26. 

Sanitary Conveniences, Insufficiency 
of^ 39> 91 > ^^ relating to, 92. 

Sanitary Inspectors, Number o^ 53. 

Savoy, Precinct of. Density of Po- 
pulation, 27. 

Season (London), E£Fects of, 65 — 7, 
122. 

Season Trades, 65 ; Suggested 
Reforms, 67, 117, 163. 

Sexes, Proportion and Distribution 
of, in various Districts, 68. 

Shadwell, Overcrowding, 24; Rents 
of Model Dwellings, 44. 

Shirtmakers in Soho, 83. 

Shoreditch, Decline in Population, 
3 — 4; Overcrowding, 21, 30 — 31, 
168 — 79; Foreign Population, 
58; Artizan Labour, 59; Female 
Heads of Families, 68; Excess 
of Females over Males, 70; 
Mortality (General), 183. 

Shropshire,Density of Population,2 5. 

Soho, Decline in Population, 3 — 4 ; 
Causes, 4 — 5; Poverty, 8, 122; 
Overcrowding, 14; (i) No. of 
Persons per House, 14; (2) Fam- 
ilies per House, 16; (3) Houses 
per Acre, 18; (4) Persons per 
Acre, 22 ; (5) No. of 1 Room 
Tenements, 25; (6) Percentage of 
Popln. in I Room Tenements, 27 ; 
Model Dwellings, 43 — 4 ; Density 
of Popln. ct with other Districts, 
25 ; Problem of Rent, 42 ; Results 
of Overcrowding, 45; Mortality 
(General), 47; Infant Mortality. 
50; Deaths from Phthisis, 48—9 ; 
Risk of Infection, 50; Zymotic 



Diseases, 5 1 ; Demoralizing ££Fects 
of Overcrowding, 124; Remedies 
for Overcrowding, 53 ; Sanitary 
Arrangements, 54,1 19 ; Proportion 
of Foreigners cf^ with other Dis- 
tricts, 58; Nationalities repre- 
sented, 186; Artizan Labour, 
Deficiency in, cl with other Dis- 
tricts, 59; General Industrial 
Characteristics, 60 — 6 ; Women 
Workers, 65, 79, 105; Female 
Heads of Fanulies, 68; Season 
and casual Labour, 65 ; ' Seasonal' 
Fluctuations in Trades ct with 
other Districts, 66 ; Proportion of 
Sexes, 70; Condition as to Mar- 
riage, 71; Early Marriages, 74; 
Widows, No. o^ 74; Widows as 
Wage-eamers,65; CommonLodg- 
ing Houses, 77; Laimdry Work 
and Charing, 79; Dressmaking, 
83 ; Tailoring Trade, 86 ; Domes- 
tic Workshops, 87 ; Jews, Advent 
off 95; Standard of life, iii; 
Morals in, 121; Gambling, 126; 
Drink Problem, 127; No. of 
Licensed Houses, 128; Drunken- 
ness, 128; Clubs, etc., 137; 'Res- 
taurants' and * Hotels', 141 ; Dis- 
orderly Houses, 1 44 ; Religious and 
Philanthropic Agencies, 149. 
South wark, Dnmkenness in, 128 
(See also St. Saviour, St. George - 
the- Martyr, St. Olave, Borough 
Road, Kent Road, etc.). 
Southwark Street, Model Dwellings, 

44. 
Spitalfields, Overcrowding, 18 — 19, 

21, 24, 168—79. 
Stepney, Decline of Population, 
3 — 4; Foreign Population, 58; 
Artizan Labour, 59; Female 
Heads of Families, 68 ; Excess of 
Males over Females, 70 ; Drunken- 
ness, 128. 
Strand, Decline of Population, 3 — 4 ; 
Overcrowding, 26, 29 — 30, 167 — 
79 ; Sanitary Area, Constitution 
of, 27; Longevity, 45; MortaUty 
(General), 47 ; Infant Mortality,5o; 



Phthiui, 48; Zymotic Disauea, 
;i ; Sai^tuy AiTUigemeDts, 541 
Porngn Population, 5B ; Common 
Lodging Hoiuea, 77. 
Sweating Practicu ^ee Tailonng 
Tr.de). 



Tulon, Amalgunated Sodetj of 

Joiiin«7mBn, 93, i9i-94- 
Tailoring Trade, in Wert I«ndon, 
86; Inefficient Organiiation, 87; 
Domestic and TenBm«at Work- 
shopg, 87—95: ETasioMofFactoiy 
Act. 89, loi ; Ri»k of Infection, 
9t; Inteioal Changea. 9Si Ad- 
vent of Jem, 95; CaiuCT of Suc- 
ceu, 96, loa 1 Effect on Tcadr, 97 ; 
Sweating Praeticei, 98; Syrtem 
of Fines, 98 ; Different Clana 
of Trade, 99; Biibeiy of Shop 
Foremen, 104; Women Worken, 
Increase of, 105; Women's Wage., 
107 ; Men's Waget, io8 ; Standard 
of Life among Workers, in; 
Suggested Reforms, jiSiIncon- 
ndeiateness of Public, 117; Ab- 
olition of Outvork, IiS; Public 
Woikshops, iiB. 

Tenemenli, No. ot. in London, zj; 
One-ioom, 19; Percentage of 
Popln. liTing in One-room, 17; 
Five-Rooms and opwardi, 33 ; 
Uoderground, 40, 

Tenen — ■ ' ' ■ 
Trade, Uomertii 
Overcrowding). 

Theati«t,No. ot in West London,? 5. 

Trades, DislribDtiDn of in Tarious 
Districts, 60—64; General, 79, 

Treating, Cnalom of, ijo. 



Vagnncr, 77 ; Diitribnlion of, in 

West London, 186. 
Vuluutaiy workon. Need ot ijs. 

„ work far, 159, 165. 



Wage*, (Swi vaiioni Trades). 
Wafei, Density of Fopulaban, 15. 
'Watch' Committees, i59- 
Watei-areas, 10. 

West London, Changes in Growth 
and Population of, 1—4 ; Poverty, 
7; Contralll, 7—9, 11; Distreis 
in 189s, 9 — 10; nnemplojment, 
10— !i! Paoperism, is; Over- 
crowding, 13— 4i;Demoraludng 
Effects of OirercTowding, 114; 
Underground Bakehonsei, 39 — 
40: Renti in, 3B-'39> 42: Mortal- 
ity in, cf. with other Distncti, 
47; Longevity, 46; Phthisil,49: 
In&nt Mortality, jo; Zymotic 
Diseases, 51 ; Remediea for Orel- 
crowding, 53:SanitarT Arrange- 
ments, 54; Foreign Population, 
57 ;Nationalities represented, 186; 
Artisan Labour, 59 i Casual, and 
'Season' Labour, 65 ; Proportion 
of Seiet, 68; Female Seadi of 
Families, 68 ; Condition a* to 
Marriage,7i;EarlyManiages,74; 
Industnal Parasites, 75 ; Theatres 
and Uuuc-halls, 75; 'Homeleu 
Men', 76 ; Common Lodnng 
Houaes,76— 7;Vagrallcy,78■,Wo- 
men'■ Trades, 79; Dressmaking, 
8j; Tuloring Trade, 86— Wo; 
llorals, hi; Artificial Conditlont 
of Life, III; Religious Work, 
DifRculties of,!! a ; Gambling, 116 ; 
Drink Problem, 117; Arrests for 
Drunkenness, c£ with other Dis- 
tricts, ia8; Clubs, 137; 'Restau- 
rants,' etc., 141; ' Restauranb' 
and Immorahty, 1 41 1 Proatitntion, 
144 ; Religious and Philanthiopic 
Agencies, 149. 
West-London Mission, Work of, 150- 
Westminster, Common Lodging 
Houses, 77 (See also St. Jamm, 
Westminster). 
Westuioreland, Density ot Fopu- 

utJon. »s- ;:..... :•..•: 
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Whitechapel, Orercrowding, x8 — 
19, 21, 24, 30— 3i» 154—65; 
fliihisifl, 49 ; Foreign Popnlation, 
58 ; Axtfann Labour, 5g;udQstrial 
Characteziitict, 62—4; Women 
Workers, 65; Female Heads of 
Families, 68; Excess of Males 
over Females, 70; Ifortalitj 
(General), 183; Inlamt Mortality, 
185; Drankenness, 128. 

Whitehall, Qubs, 138. 

Widows, as Wage-earners, 65 ; No. 
of, in yaiioiis Districts, 74. 

Women, as Family Wage-eamexs, 
68 ; Preponderance of, in various 
Districts, 69. 

Women Workers, Casual, 65 ; in 



Soho, 77 ; Increase o^ 105 ; 

Wages o^ 79, 83, 100 — Z08. 
Workers, Degradation of, Z19. 
Workshops, Employers, 88, 118. 

„ Public, zz8. 

Worship, Public, Provision for, Z50. 



Yorkshire (North Riding), Density 
of Population, 25. 



Zymotic Diseases, Deaths from, 51, 






LIFE IN WEST LONDON: 

. A STUDY AND A CONTRAST. 



EXTRACTS FROM OPIKIOirS OF THE PRESS. 

London Quarterly Revleinf. 

"Mr. Sherweirs book ought to be in the hands of every 
man who wishes to understand the real state of life in West 
Ivondon. A more suggestive and soul-stirring little volume we 
have seldom seen." 

Progressive Revleinf* 

" This latest addition to the Social Questions of To-day Series 
is one of the most permanently valuable. Dividing his book 
into social, industrial, and moral sections, Mr. Sherwell com- 
pletes his study with a thoroughness of statistical material 
which rivals Mr. Charles Booth, and with a strong human 
interest which is not always found in the pages of 'London 
Labour and London Poor.' As a handy study of social condi- 
tions in a poor district, the volume is the best we know." 

Daily Chronicle* 

" Next to the monumental work of Mr. Charles Booth, we are 
inclined to think that this little book contains the most im- 
portant studies of social conditions in any part of London that 
have been given to the public for many years. The work of 
Mr. Sherwell is in a very genuine sense a ' human document ' 
of the utmost value to all those who wish to Itam something at 
first hand of the real London of to-day." 
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The Standard (in a leading article). 

"The notice of Mr. Sherwell's book, which we published 
about ten days ago, has brought us a flood of correspondence, 
all corroborating Mr. Sherweirs statements. . . The life from 
which he lifts the veil is frightful to contemplate." 

Westminster Qazette. 

" Mr. Sherwell . . . sets forth a number of particulars of a 
startling character which cannot be too widely known." 

Pall Mall Qazette. 

"A very real light [is thrown] on a very hideous empire in 
our midst. . . . Everyone who considers it his duty to relieve 
the misery of his fellow-man cannot do better than study the 
unpleasant facts and figures given in this valuable treatise." 

British RevieiMf. 

" Should be read by all who have a voice in the Legislature, 
by the voter, and by the men who make the laws." 

Revievif of Revievifs. 

" Mr. Arthur Sherweirs remarkable book. . . . He has done 
for the West End what Mr. Charles Booth has done for the 
East and South." 



Church 

"To many Londoners this book would read as novel and un- 
expected in its statement as a book of travels in one of the 
remote colonies of our vast Empire. ... A valuable book." 

IMIethodist Times. 

*' This remarkable volume. . . . The facts here made known 
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ought to be burnt into the conscience of Englishmen of all 
sects and parties ... no one interested in town problems 
should fail to study this important book." 

Christian World. 

''A thoroughly capable, scientific analysis. Mr. Arthur 
Sherwell shows us embedded in the West End a noisome cess- 
pool of social problems that are the despair of the bravest- 
hearted social and religious workers.' 



» 



Literary World. 

** Students of social questions cannot afford to pass by so well 
written a book." 

SIcetch. 

"A keen, clear-minded writer has at last arisen to throw 
light upon certain districts in the West End of town. . . . 
Mr. Sherwell's book supplies a long-felt want." 

Quardlan. 

** Should be read and taken to heart It is clear, concise, 
and free from flaming rhetoric, and the author has evidently- 
been at great pains to sift and test his facts." 

The inquirer. 

''A little work which, though eminently readable and 
'human,' goes to the original sources, and brings us face to 
face with facts. And it is well called ' A Study and a Contrast ': 
for it reveals, at the very elbow of what is, perhaps, the richest 
comer in Europe, a story of poverty, social slavery, and vice, 
which is nothing less than a scandal to our civilization." 

Birmingham Post. 

"A very striking and praiseworthy little book. . . . Where 
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Mr. Sherwell sets an example ... is that he has chosen a 
single problem, not too large, and set himself tooth and nail to 
the mastery of all its facts.'' 

British IMJedicai Journal. 

'*He . . . has gone to work in a scientific way. He has 
observed, inquired, compared, and gathered statistics, and in 
the end he presents a picture of a district in a centre of London 
which demands attention." 

The Christian. 

*'If anyone desires evidence of the unspeakable conse- 
quences of the social evil, let him read Mr. SherwelVs book." 
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at a price above af. 6d., and sinuU^^ editions sore published of some works of 
General Literature. Colonial editions are only for circulation in the British 
Colonies and India. 

AH books marked net are not subject to discount, and cannot be bought 
at less than the published price. Books not marked net are subject to the 
discount which the bookseller allows. 

Messrs. Methubn's books are kept in stock by all good booksellers. If 
there b any diffictllty in seeing copies, Messrs* Methuen will be very glad to 
have early informauon, and specimen copies of any books will be sent on 
receipt of the published price //itf postage for net books, and of the published 
price for ordinary books. 

This Catalogue contains only a selection of the more important books 
published by Messrs. Methuen. A complete and illustrated catalogue of their 
publications may be obtained on appUcalioa. 



Addleshaw (Percy). 

SIDNEY. Illustrated. 
Demy %vo. tor, 6d, tui, 

Adeney (W. F.). M.A. 

CW.H.). 



SIR PHILIP 

Second Edition, 



See Bennett 



Ady (Cecilia M.). A HISTORY OF 
MILAN UNDKR THE SFORZA. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, zox. td, net% 

Aldis (Janet). THE QUEEN OF 
LETTER WRITERS, Marquisb de 
S^viGN^t Damb de BoURBiLLV* z6a6-96. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy ^v0, 
X2S, td. net, 

Alexander (William), D. D., Archbishop 

of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Demy xtmc, as, 6d, 

*AlIeD CM.). 
Illustrated. 



A HISTORY OF VERONA. 
Demy Zvo, 12s, td. net. 



(Lady). 



Amherst 

EGYFTIAN 

EARLIEST TIMES TO 
SENT DAY. Illutrated. 
Cfteaper Issue, Demy Zvo, 



yl. A SKETCH OF 
HISTORY FROM THE 



THE PRE- 
A New and 
js. Cd. net. 



Andrewes (Bishop). 
VATAE. Translate< 



PRECES PRI- 
'ranslated and edited, with 
Notes, by F. E. Brigiitman, M.A., of 
Pusey House, Oxford. O. 8t^. 6x. 



I 



Anon. THE WESTMINSTER PRO. 
BLEMS BOOK. Prose and Verse. C4>m- 
piled from TAe Satmrday IVettminster 
Gazette Competitions, Z904>Z907. Cr, Zvo, 
y, td net, 

VENICE AND HER TREASURES. lUus- 
trated. Roimdcomert, Fce^, 8tw. 5^. nr/. 

Aristotle. THE ETHICS OF. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Johk 
BuRNBT, M.A. Cheaper issue. Demy Zvo, 
los, td, net. 

Atkinson (C. T.), M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, sometime Demy of Mae- 
dalen College. A HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from zjrs-iSis. Illustrated. Demy 
%vo, X2S, td, net, 

Atkinson (T. D.). ENGLISH ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Illustrated. Fca^,^v, y,td 
met. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. lUus- 
trated. Second Edition, Eca^, 8sw. 3* . td. 
Met. 

Atterldffe (A. H.). NAPOLEON'S 
BROTHERS, lilustmted. Demy Zvo, 
i8x. net, 

Aves (Ernest). CO-OPERATIVE IN- 
DUSTRY. Cr.Zvo, 5S.net, 

Baffot (Rlehard). THE LAKES OF 
KORTHERN ITALY. lUustnted. Ecap. 
^0, is, net* 



General Literature 



Batn (R. Nisbct), THE LAST KINO 
OF POLAND AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. Illustrated. Demj^ Bvo. 
los, td, tut, 

Balfour (Graham). THE IIFE OF 

KOBI^RT LOUIS STEVENSON. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition in ont Volumt, 
Cr, 8t'^. BttckratHf 6s, 

Baplnff (The Hon. Maurice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Third Editum. Demy ivo% js. 6d, net, 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition, 
Dewy Bvo, lof. 6d, net. 

RUSSIAN ESSAYS AND STORIES. 
Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. ks, net, 

LANDMARKS IN RUSSIAN LITE- 
RATURE. Cr,Zvo, (a, net, 

Barlng-Ctould (S.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Wide Royal 8tv. lor. 6d, 

net, 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiGSARS: 

A Study or trb Chaxactbiis or thb 

CaSAXS or THB JUUAN AND ClaUDIAN 

HousKS. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

Royal Zvo, xof. 6^ net, 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr, %vo. Buckram, Ct, 

Also Medium Zvo, td. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Illus- 

trated. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. Buck- 
ram, 6s, 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 

vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6d. 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. lllustimtMl. Eifth 

Edition, Large Cr, 8vtf. 6s. 
A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONGt 

Enfilish Folk Songs with their Traditional 

Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 

Baring-Gould and H. F. SHSPrARD. 

Demy Ato, 6s, 
SONGS OF THB WESTt Folk Songs of 

Devon and ComwalL Collected froin the 

Mouths of the People. By S. BarinG'Gould, 

M. A., and H. Flkbtwood Shbppard, M.A. 

New and Revi^ Edition, under the musical 

editorship of Crcil J. Sharp. Las:f» Im- 

ferial 8«r. v. net, 
STRANGE SURVIVALS : Somb Chaptbrs 

in THB History op Man. Illustrated. 

Third Edition, Cr, %oo. sx. 6d. net, 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES : Incidbnts 

AND Strangb Evbnts. Fifth Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. MS. 6d, net. 
A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustnted. 

Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6t, 
A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
A BOOK OF DEVON. lUustrattd. Third 

Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
A BOOK OK NORTH WALES. Illus- 
trated. Cr» Zvo. 6s, 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illus- 

trated. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 



A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated, 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
A liOOK OF THE RHINE: From Clave 

to Mainz. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. Illus- 
titrated. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. lUoa- 

trated. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Barker (E.\ M.A., (Late) Fellow of Mertoa 
Colleite. Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Zvo, los. 6d. net, 

Baron(R.R.N.),M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Fourth. Edition, Cr. 
Zvo, as. 6d. Key, ys. net, 

Bartholomew (J. G.). F.R.S.E. See 

Robertbon (,C. G.). 

Bastable (C. F.), LL.D. THE COM- 
MERCE of NATIONS. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo, as, 6d, 

Bastian(H. Charlton), M.A.. M.D.,F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, js, 6d, net, 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fcaf, Zvo, %s. Cd. net, 
THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE. lUustrated. IVide Demy 
Zvo, isf. net. 

Beckett (Arthur). THE SPIRIT OF 

THE DOWNS: Impressions and Remi- 
niscences of the Sussex Downs. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo, \os, 6d.net, 

Beekford CPeUr). THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Othu Pagbt. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo, 6s, 

Begble (Harold)^ MASTER WORKERS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo, is, 6d. net, 

Behmen(Jaoob). DIALOGUES ON THB 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Bernard Holland. Fcap. Zvo. y. 6d, 

Bell (Hre. Arthur 0.). THE SKIRTS 

OF THE GREAT CITY. lUustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Belloe (H.> M.P. PARIS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Revised. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

HILI.S AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECTS. Third Edition, Feaf. Zvo, st. 

ON EVERYTHING. Second Edition. Fcmf, 
Zvo. ts, 

MARIIb ANTOINETTE. IllusttaC^ 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo. 154. t^t, 

THE PYRENEES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvp, js, 6d, net, 

Bellot (H. H. L.). M.A. See Jones (L. A. A). 



Messrs. Metiiuen' 



THE BlIiLE. Fijtk EdilU 



Benson (Archbishop). GOD'S BOARD. 

CoiDiDUaioD AdJieucs. SKOnd EdUitn. 

Fotf.%vo. y.bd.Bil. 
Benson (H. ■.). THE WAY OF IIOLL 

hESS., An Eip.u!llon of Psilni uti. 

•Eeasusan (Samuel L.\ HOME LIFE 
IM SPAIN. lUiuUaKd. DiHif iM. 
loi. W. ml. 

Berry (W. Crtnlon), MA. FRANCE 



BlndleriT. HOPberO, B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. Willi IntreduciioiH uul Nat«. 
Siaisd Ediliou. Cr.iM. ti.nil, 

BInyon ^Laurence). See Blake (WiUIiiDl. 

Blake {WUllamJ 

THE BOOK 
tmduclioD by Laukince 1)in1 
■laled. Qn^rle. iii-. met. 
Eodr (GeorKa), D-D. THE 

PILGRIMAGE : Dc^vuilonal Re 
111* Publiilieil »Dd UnpublUbnl 
GegrEC Body, D-D. St\< 

sT^i-- ■""■ 

BoulUtlB CW.). 
lUuiDUcd. - 
Bovni CW.. 



zi™/ iv 



Forslert. 
UNGARJA] 
td.Htl 



SpUL'S 

f:r.s.e."^!^> 
and his times. 

HUNGARY 



NS. 1 



Bowden (B. M.), THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being (^ugUlioni from 
BuddbUil LlLeratuie ioi csch Dji> b the 
Vnr. Eijilt Edtlhit. Cr.tbmt. u. &f. 



SUSSEX, llluilraled. Cr. Bm. 

BpadterCA.G.). ROUND ABOUT WILT- 

SHIRS. lUui ■ '---'--'—- -- 



. lUuitrated. Sitend Edilit 




Idii^. 



EOVPTIAN AKCH.EOLOGY. A Haml- 



OF yLORKNCE. 

Browning (Bobepl). PARACELSUS, 

gmpbT hy MABOAKar L. Lex ud Katha- 
KiNE D. LacuCE. Faif. Sw. 31. CJ. nrt. 

Buclcton |A. H.). EAGER HEAKT: A 
Mj-stf rj PltLj. EigAlA Edition. Cr. giv. 

B (E. A. 

i ECYl . . _ 

Bull (Paul). Anny Cbapbip. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Stand EJiliat. Cr. 

Bulley (Hiss). S« Dilk« (Lady). 

BurasatDbeFaTHEPOEMS. EtUledbr 
Abdhsw Laho «nd W. A. CuAiois. Wiih 
Ponisli. TUrdEdili,H. mdiDnnjittii, 



Butlep (SIP Wllllaml. 



1908, Cr. I 



Butlln (F. M). AMONG THE DANES. 
Itluiiinled. Jtc-H^ Bm. 71. td. me. 

Cain (GeoFges), Contot or th« Caminlet 
Museum, Parfi. WALKS IN PARlli. 
TiMiilaiid by A. R. Aujnsoh, M.A. 
lUuiUUcd. OimySvi. ii.6d.nit. 

CslneronrMaryLovetU OLDETRURL\ 
AND MOpEKN TUSCANY. Illu^utfi 

Capden (BobePl W.). THE CITVj 



J 



-- jf'M^£ltn"CoUtg(, 

OxTord. TkntViluma. Cr.tvK. .Bi, 
THE LETTERS ANTJ SPEECHES OP 
OLIVER CROMWELL. Wilh an lu- 
IroducLioii b* C. H. FnTH, M.A., ind 
NDtEiud Appcndicn by Mn. S, C. Louas. 



Tknt (Wii«rt. 



CBlano (Bi-otber ThoniM oD' THE 

LIVES OF FRANCIS OF ASSISL 
Trwliied bv A. G. Fuhhs Uohbli, 
lUuHiiled. Cr. Svd. V. nil. 
Chambers iHN.Lambertl. Lawn Ttnnli 
forLkdiet. IJIiuttalcd. Own Siv. u. iJL 

Chandler (Ai^url, DubaparBJ^emrontcin. 



TuBOLOCV. TKird BditU^ Cr. 8w. 
31. «A m.1. 

Chwt«pil8ld [Lordl. THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
HIS SON. Edlud.witiiuilniiDdunlonby 
C. SfiKCHiv, with NolH by A. CALTHHof. 
nw Viiuixn. Cr, 8i». lu. 

Cheiterton (G.K.). CHARLES DICKEVS. 

Wilh [WO Ponraiu iii FIuIdkhvuic Sixth 

EdititH. Cr. tvs. fit. 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Fijlh 

EiiHan. >ra>. Siw. y. 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. Fnrik 

SJitiait. Fa^ >». w 
Clansen (Gooreal, A.R.A., R.W.S. SIX 

■ ■"—-■■— 'JN i-AINriNG. lUiHI ' 



KoyilAcadiuiyorAm. tlliuuUBd. Sicimd 



Cobb (W. P.), H.A. THE BOOK OF 
I^ALMSi wiibanlntnxluclianuidNolu. 
Drmy Sit. tor. 6d. lut. 

Coekihott ( Wlnin^), St. Hiid.') ii.ii. 

0.fonl. THK PILGRIM FATtlEHS. 

Thiti Chukch and Colohv. lUuinKd. 

DtmftM. ji.6d.iut. 
CaUlnpBMd CW. CI. M.A I'HE LIFE 

OF lOHN BUSKIN. Wilb P«rniil. 

SUtiEdilun. Cr.tn. v. U. net. 
Colvlll (Helm H.). ST. TERESA OF 

UPAIS. lUuiInicd. StcBHil Bdilim. 

Dimf tv. II. 6d. nrt. 
■Condamlne (Robert de !■). THE 

UPPtH GARUE.N. Fea/. tM. ii. nrl. 




Literature 

Caolldze (W, A. 

CoaiiST(C. S.],F.R-H,S. SuWuieUCW.F.] 
Coulton (G. G.). CHAUCER AND BIS 

ENGLAND. IlluiliUcd. Snend EdiliiH. 

DimySvt. ,01. 6d. ml. 
Cowpep (WlUIftm). THE POEMS. 

Eiatd wilb «i InlrHlucKan and Notn by 

J. C. Baii.«v, M.A. llluilraud. iVw, 

W ,at.6d.vl. 

Crane CWalter). R.w.s. an ARTIST'S 

REMINISCENCES. lUuttnled. SicxhJ 

INdIa IUPKESSIo'nS." ' Itliutaud. 
SrMHdEdilun. Dim, ima. is. td. lut. 

CrlEMCT. E,). REMINISCENCES O 



■lEM CT. E,). REMINISCENCES OF A 

K.C. With i Fortnili. Sicmd idiliH,. 



Dante (Allghlerl). LA CO.MUEDIA 






THE NORHdNS I- 

loU-iaji. lUiuuaud. DoHtiva, toi.id. 

Deans (B. SUrrr). THE TRIALS OF 
FlVEQUEENSi K*thaii>neoi> Auqoh, 
Ahhk BouivH, Uaar Quuh or Scots, 



WITH 



:AMERA. lUiuDalcd. Cr.t 



Dloklnnm CC L.l.M. 

CollcEE, l^inb><da<^. 
VIEW OV LIFK 1 

DItchSeld If. H 

PARISU CLEI 

EdflieH- Drmr ttra. ' 
THE OLD-TIUK PAltSOM. 
StmdEdilm. DtKifivt. \ 

DouBlMlHushA.1. VENiCf 



THE CRKiB 



RK. lUuHcalTd. 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



^ 



DousUi Jadim). the man in tax. 

PlJtPll. Cr. Soft M, w: sit. 

OOWdW IJ.]. D.n,, Lite Lent Biibnp ot 

fdinburgh. FURTHER STUDIES IS 
HEPRAVER BOOK. Cr. avo. 6/. 

Driver (S. R.), D.D.. D.C.L.. B<tii» Pro- 
(csor of Hebrew in Ihe UnWeoily of 
Oitord. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTtD WITH THK OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr. fc'J. */. 

Duff INorKl. MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 



iniied. Cr. 

THK CKIMES OF THE UARQUISK 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTBERS. 
Illnimted. Cr. Bca. 6t. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. Ulgilnled. Cr.tta. 6,. 

UV UEMOTRS. TniuUied bv K. il. 
Waluo. With u IntroduciioD by Andhxw 
Lahc. WilhFrontiipEesuinPboioEraire. 



P.) NAPOLEON'S 



MV PETS. Newly tmailalcd by A. R, 
AlUnsoh, KI.A. IUusiiuhL Cr. Boo. 6t, 

DunouKDftTldi.D.Sc., LL.D. the life 

AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Illutlntbl. Drit^Ssv. i^. 

Dnnn^Fftttlton (R, 

MARSHALS, ilia 
SccMil Edillon. jii.b<l. tut. 
•EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 
tlluUniled. DtmyblH,. ji. M. Hft. 

OurbBin iTheSarl of) A REPORT ON 

CANADA. Wilh an Inlrod^clgry Nule. 

ttlW.A.) THE NORFOLK EROADS. 
. . ^.. ... ^,-.. „ ,p_, ^ 



■imdE^lia 



ty%iit. j:ld. 



^^L •Lir 

^H iiiu 



Bvcrett-Green iltarjr Ann«^ ELLU- 
BETH: EIjr.CTREsi PALATINE AND 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. Kcviml b> 
bee Niece S. C; LoHis. Willi a PnTuixr 
Note by A. W. Wabd, Llii.D. Dimf tet. 



FBlFbrother (W. H.J, 



JAMES II. AND 



LA. THEPtttlJl. 



Br (W. H.J, M.A 

SOPHY: OF T. H. C> 
EMiiim. Cr. Bm, 3i.t<t 

Fw (AllRn). THE FLIGHT OF 1 
KINO, lltultnled. Nn- and Rn 
Edilim. Dtmf SCO. J/. bJ. n,t. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDI 
PLACES. Illiulnud. Neai and Er. 

sKmswivKs! 



Firth IC. H ), M.A., ReElus Pnilcm of 
Modem HbLoiy at Oiford. CROM* 
WELL'S ARMY: A Hlitory of llw En^liih 
Soldier airiDB the Civii Warn, die Coamcn- 
wealth, and Lb« ProMclorate. Cr. SinA fi. 

FItzGerald IBdwapd). TIIE RUBAJVAT 
OF OMAR KHAVYAM. Prinled fion 

ihe FKih and lul EdiUoa. Wiih a Con- 

Biognphy or Omar by B. D. Roa. CV. 

•Fl«tehei' (B. F. and H. r.)- THE 



Fletcher (J- S.). A book of YORK- 



Flux lA. W.). M.A., miliam 



Foot (ConstaneB H). INSECT VKHf-. 
DERLAND. lUutraMd. Cr. Bw, }« &£ 



Fouqutf (La Uotta). SINTRA&I AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Tran<!(led by A. 
C. Fahquhassox. lllaitnim. /InnrvSn. 
T'. 6d ml. Ji-I/ »'*ilt i-illim, lui. fi^ 



M 



id. Third EdUin 



CM-nett (Lucjr H. J.). THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE: I'riE.x Social Life. Kilicious 

BUJiM AWD liHTlTUTIilMS, *Nn DOMESTIC 

Lira, llluilnMd. Drmy tve, iqi. tJ. 



Literature 

Goll (AUffust). CRIMINAL TVPKS IN 
SKAKESfEARE. Authoilud Tnniig- 
li.in ItBO, Tbt Diniiti \,y Mn. Chahlcs 
Weeees. Cr.Sm. si.iM/. 

Copdon (LIna ruff) (Mn. 

lield|. riOMEUFEl[>-" 
EHitian, Dimyiwr. '. 
Go9tlIns (Fpbhobi VtX 



DUSTR\ „, 

CAL OUTLINES, Willi 3 SUpt J/i/ih 

THE TnDUSTRIa'l HISTORY Of 

ENGLAND. llluilnued. FiJInnlk 
£ditint Krrriatl. Cr. Sm. u. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Satx-d EJiHon. Cr.tve. tl.U. 
Sn il» Hidlidd, R.A. 



eioM [K. It.1 Bnil Wyatt (KaM H.I. < 
RODK OP ENULISH ClARttEKS 
Uluiualed. Dimy Isj. tu. (^, u</. 



THE FAKLV ROMAN EMPIRK, 

Tbi'dEdilim. Dimt&vt. v.id.nil. 

^<a.tTvl (Bllubethl. A BOOK Of RB- 
MEMljRANCE. Uiini LjTicit SilccUgai 
r« evair day in Iha Vcnr. Ansnied by 
E. C»dlrey. .Sami^ EditisH. fcaf. Bv>. 
M. <W, ml. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN INTHEOLDEN 



CoaieylA. D.). M.A FcIIdw of tlicdalni 



LYRA rRIVOLA. 



Ff-rllt Bdil'itn! riit- 
VERSES TO ORDER. Statid BditleH. 
EEcSnD STKiHOS. Aa/. tw. ai. «</. 



tllnn 
THO: 



AT HOME. lUu>l 
Dt«.ytv«. i«. - 

Ora.hani (Haprvt 

TISH WoMe 

Grahams {Kenneth), the wind 11 

THE WILLOWS. "' ' ""^ 






Gwynn ISUphen), m.p. 

IS CC-JNEMARA, lUu 



Hall (Cyril). THE VOONC CARPEN- 
TER. HlaUmlEd. Cr.ivt. y. 

IIbII (Hnmmoiull. THE VOUMC ^M- 
CINEER : or MoDliH EiKiHES AHUTUvla 

Udukls. Illiuuiiwd. SKtad EditiiH, 
Cr.8«. J.. 

HalKHarr). A WOMAN'STREKFROM 

THE CAPE TO CAIRO. lUiLitnud. 

Sramd Kdilhru Dtmftisr. tOi- mt. 
Hamel (Ppank). FAMOUS FREKCH 

KAIONS. llliu^trnNd. Tiird Mditin. 

Drt'fi-.'a. m.fd.ntl. 
Htuinar (p.). A SHORT HISTORY OP 

THC KOVAL NAVY. Vol. I., tx^-iKBH. 



HannaY [JflntM O.), M.A, the SPIRIT 

AND ORIum Of CHRISllAX 
MONASTICISM. Cr. tvf. i., 
THEWlSDOMOFTHKDliSLltr. Fttjf. 




Mi-ssKS. Methuen's Catalogue 



I IIISTORV or PE- 



Handarton IT. f.) w4 Wut (FMnolil. 

.SLUri.AND OK TO-DAV. llluituicd. 
SkikJ Eiilie*. Cr. Int. Si. 
Henley (W. B.). ESGtISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO POK, nto-^aii. iicma 



•linilCeorareFranels). onkhundrkd 

•■\STEKI'1ECES OV SCULl'TUKE. 

lUutiiued. Vtmjftv'. in. U. Mil. 
HlndlCI^wlsl- DAYS IN CORNWAl.I„ 

ILIuiintcd. SKtnd EJilioH. Cr.tvt, 6>. 
HobhousB (L. T. 



ffi„ 



l,E 



ISO (I 

I. Tl 



HE -i 



EDRV OF KNOW. 
HwlKetta IK- A. Bravley)., THE COURT 



I 



Hwljretta IK- A. Bravlejf) - 

or RUSSIA IN THE KINETEENTH 
CENTURY. IMuunied. Tim aUumn. 

HodMOnlMra. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCEI.AIN. llJui- 
Italed. SrcimJ Edilunt. PmI i:v. 6i. 
HoMlch ISIpT. H), K C.I.E., C.B., F.S. 

"'■" INDIAN — 

UiUtnled. 
U. M. fUl. 



Holland [Cllvel- TYROL and its 

PEOPLE. Illiistraied. Him^Szv. .™.W. 

KoIIway-CalthFop |H. CI, im. of Riirioi 

Colteec. u«fMd ; Burar o[ Eton Colkga 
PETRARCH: HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. IJJoiinued. D/myitn. iw. W, 
ncl. 

HopsbBpsh (B. L. S.), M.A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT: akb Flobkkcr 
IN HI! Golden Ago. Illuilralcd. S/cmJ 
EdUUn, Dimy Sw. iji. nrf. 

WATERLOO 1 with Fliu. Stcnd Edilim. 

BobIb (Alorandon K.\NCHURIA. IIIhi- 

Hullon {Samuel F.I. THE CLERK OP 

OXFORD IN FICTION. IMuclWcd, 

Dtmr iva. tci. f^ ml. 
■Humphrers (John H). PROPOE- 

TJOSaI. REPRESENTATION, Cr.itt. 

V '>■'■ ml. 
HutshlnMn (Bopace B ). THE new 

FOREST, lUu5lijied. P^jith EJ.lhi. 

Cr. 8iv. 6f . 
Hutton (Bdwapd). THE CITIES OF 



UMBRIA. tilulmud. Third M iMi. I 

THE CITIES or SPAIN. ItluHnKd. 

Third EdllioH. Cr.tBt. 6i. 
FLORENCE AND THE CITIES 0? 

NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 

GENOA. Illustntcd. Stcand Edila-^ 

Ctmsiot. Ci. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Ediud nib 

■a Ifllrodnclian. Fiai. Bss. u. id. wrl. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 



Illinl 






nia- 



IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY Wilh 
Appendia br William Hbtiti 
Inted. SicmdEditum. Drmj 

ROME. Ilfiulntud. Cr. Sn>. (a. 

nyetKF.A.) FLORENCE : n» HBTfln 

IHD AltT TO THB F«L Or Tl.» lUrDBUC. 

Dtmy 3tA 11. id. n/t. 

Ibsan {Henrilcl. BRAND. A Dnot. 

Tranal.iod by W.LLiAK Wtlsoh. T-AiX 

EditisH. Cr. tw. y, Sd. 
Ins* I W- R.). M.A- F>:llow ind Tutor tt 

"" 0.fDrd. CHRISTIAN 



Httiford C=ll.B.. 0.1 

MYSTICISM. (Tlie , 



BRITISH In INDIA. With Maa ud 
PLm. Cr. 8k.. 6.. 
SNGLAND UNDER THB TUDORS. 



•Innos IMarjr). SCHO0I5 C 



Jebb (Cainllla). A STAR OF THE 



JelTepT (RofflnaM WJ, M.A. THE 

HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
141)7-1763. IlluawlML Dimy Sno, ji, td, 

Jenbl (E.). MA.. B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OF ENGLISH LOCAL GO VERNMEKT, 
Sicmd Edititn. RniK4 br R. C. K. 
EssoR, M.A. Cr. »uf. v.Sd. 



Johnston (Sir H. H.I. K.CB. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. Illiim 






Julian (Lady) of Norwleh. REVELA- 
'flOHS Ob- DlVlNm LOVH:. EJiud by 
Cha™ Warkack. Third EdilhH. Cr. 



KeaU (John). . THE POEMS. YAiui 



Ksmpls (ThoQiKS a). 



E IMITATION 



o Imnslilcd \n C. BlCG, D.D. Ci-. 



KlpUng {Rudjnrd). 
ISA LL ADS. 9t(A 



THE SEVEN SEAS. ,alk Tk^^a-i 

H/liinlk Edith-i. Cr. ivt. 6i. All. 

f^Bf. tvs.LealAir. ti. lul. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 66/4 7't«KHi»i 

£u/* EMiHi. Cr. tw. bi. Alio /'cd/ 

BW, Lt/Ulur. u. ■(/. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. EigkiKnl. 

Edilin. Cr. Ew. fii. Alu /Va/. Sm 

LnPur. ti.tul. 



Lamb (CbaPlMoiulKftpyl, THE WORKS. 
k^ililed by E. V. Lucu. lUuiLntiil. /* 



Le Brai (Anatalel. 



Cr. %va. 
Loos (Frederlok!. 



■BasUted hy F 



Lindsay (LadpHabal), AnnidO! 
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BOiEdER. jr«aW EdiUiH. Cr. tv^. 

y.&d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

C. tve. fa. 
Loigo (SIp OHveP), F.R.S. THE SUB- 

sianSi of faith, allied wiih 

SCIENCE: i ~ " ' " 



STANDING OF ClIBUriJklflTV. SttMtiA 

Ediltt>'i. Dtmy 8™. T- W. ttl. 
the SURVIVAL OF MAN, A ST«nV rN 

UMBKOcmaEi) Huuak Facuitv. TAini 

EdilioH. Dtmt iva. }t.M mC. 
LofthOUW (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 

ATONKMENT. WUh m FiiSliipiccc. 

LDrimer (CeoFKs Horace). LETTERS! 
FROM X SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. lUujiniltJ, SanHiBilk 



OFEGVPT. lUutlntu 

"Loyal Servlteup." THE STORY € 
BAYARD. Aftopttdljy ' — '^ .-.— — 



A WANDERKR IN HOI.l.AND. 

inKd Ti«:A EdilaH. Cr. Sn. U- 
A WANDtRltR IN LONIjON. 

u.iud. Eutii EMiiM. r ' " " 
A WANDEREK — 



nrH Etflrim. Cr. 



I PARIS. lUuirralcd. 



M 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



THE OPEN ROAD: A Littte Book lor 

Waylams. Fiftetntk Editimu Fcf, 8iw. 

jf . ; India Pa£er, js. 6d, 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 

for the UriMme. Fi/fk Edition. Fcap, 8cv. 

sr. : India Paper^ 71. td, 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Fifth 

Edition. Fcap. 8tv. 51. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fifth 

Edition, Feap, Zvo, cr. 
THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 

I^etters by Elntertaining Hands. Fifth 

Edition, Fcap iva, v. 
A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. lUus- 

tnited. DetHy Zvo. lax. bd, mt, 
HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Frmininb 

l>OmAiT GAlxutv. Fourth Edition, 

FcaP, %po, s*. 
LISTENER'S LURE: An Oblioob Nas- 

KATiGN. Sixth Edition, Fcap, \oo, yt, 
GOOD COMPANY: A Rally or Mur. 

Stcond Edition. Fcap, 6tfO, v. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Third 

Edition. Fcap, 8ew. ks, 
OVER BEMERTON'S: An Easy-Going 

Cmroniclb. Seventh Edition, Fcap, 8rtf. 

ST. not, 

H. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 
HALLIDAY. With some of her Letters. 
Edited by R. M. Fcap, Boo, 9*, 6d, net. 

Maeaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montagus. M.A. TAree Folnmes, 
Cr. Zvo, x8s. 

HeCabe (Josaph) (form^ly Very Rev. F. 
Antony, O.S.F.). THE DEfCAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Second 
Edition, Demy 9vo, 7/. 6d, net, 

HeCullagfa (Franelfl). The Fall of Abd-vl- 
Hamid. lUustrated. Demy Zvo, zor. td, 
net, 

HaeCunn (Florenee A.). MARY 
STUART. Illostrated. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Large Cr, Zvo. fix. 

HcDouffall (William), M.A. (Oxon., M.B. 
(CantabO. AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Second EdUUm, 
Cr. Zvo, 5«. net. 

*Hdll«. Mori '(Author Of). ST. GATHER* 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustrated. Second Editum, Demy Zvo, 
ft, 6d, net, 

Haeteplinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 

BIRD: A Fairy Play in Fivb Acts. 
Translated by Albxandbk Tbixbira db 
Mattos. Eighth Edition. Fcap, Z-ih>, 
Deckle Edges, y. 6d, net. Also Fcap. Zvo, 
Paper covers^ zx. net, . 

Hahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Illustrated. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Maitland (F. W.). M.A.. LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Royal Zvo. 7s. 6d, 



Harett (R. R.). M.A., Fellow and Tutor o( 
Exeter CoUeee, Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGION. Cr. Bvo, 3s. 6d, 
net. 

Harriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLL 
DAY. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. ys, 6d.net. 

Harriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net, 

Masefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON S TIME. Illustrated. Cr, %vo, 
3x. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. y. 6dL 
net, 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Hasterman (C. P. G.), M.A., M.P., 
TENNYSON AS A iUELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Hasme (Ethel Colbum). ENCHANTERS 

OF MEN. Illustrated. Denty Zvo. lor. 6d, 
net, 

Heaktn (Annette H. BOt Fellow of the 

Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
GALICIA: Thb Switzbrland of Spain. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, zzr. 6d. net. 

Hedley (D. J.), M.A^ Professor of History 
in the University of Glasgow. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprising 
A Sblbctbd Number or thb CHtsr 
Chaktbrs AND Statutes. Cr.Zvo. js,6d, 
net, 

Hethuen.(A. H. SO, MA. THBTRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr, Zvo, a*, net, 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Four- 
teen Letters to a Protectionist. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. yL net. 

Uesmell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 
FRIENDS. Illostrated. Demy 9vo, tos,6d, 
net, 

HUes (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE: OR, Tub Theory or Rboccarna- 

TtON. Cr. Zvo, &r. 6d. net, 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 

How TO Acquire it. Third Edition, 

Cr. Zoo, 3Jr. €d. net. 

Hillals (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Demy Zvo. 
js, 6d. net, 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 

Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 



General Literature 

Mltton (G. tX JANE AUSTEK AND 
HER tIKIES. HIiuusIhL S'Cind anJ 



FHOH THI Ea>I.IS!.T Kll 



Vol IV. Ecvi 



■oner [L. G. Chloiia). 
POVERTV. Ni-li Et 
u. ml. Al™ tV. a™. 

MOSEY'S 



VolV. Envt-rui 



DICTIONARY, n 



■oor* (t. Stupge). ART AND LIFE. 
niuuiMed. Cr.ivo. y. Htl. 

KoorhouM (E. Hallam), NELSON-S 
LAUV HAMILTON. [Iliulnlcd. SK-md 
£Ji:i(m. Dimftvt. 71, id. ail. 

■opnn (J. H). M.A. THK HOUSE 

Of LORDS AND THE CONSTITO- 
I'lON. ^Vub >n iDKoduction bf ibe Loud 
Chancellor. Cr. Sou. %i.kiL 

■erton lA. Andemnl. S« Brod-Iek (U.}. 
Horway (A. H.). Naples. f*it and 



Oman IC. W. CI, M.> 
Soul*', Oiford. A HIS' 
ART OF WAR IN 



Fitlaw 
)RY OF THE 
HE UIDDLR 



•ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 



Fakes (W. C. C!. THE SaENCE OF 

HYOIENE. I!lujt«lt4. Dtmfivs. iji. 

rsrkep (Eric). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO : Bv DAy AND NioHT. lllutlMIeJ. 
Stand EditiaH. Cr. liv. ti. 

Paneni llirl. C). THE INCOMPAR- 
ABLE SIDDONS. IlLoiLciied. Dtmy 



rnUerson lA. «-]. MAN and natubi 



k. «-!. 



) X t OrS." 'lil" iirtKi" cV.' teijl'"'ir?'" 

■Vatna iW. H. niadersl. D.C.L.. U..D., 

l^ltuDi of E;im>>''Cr» tJt'l'VMly CbI- 
kia. A HISTORY OF tCVFC. lUu*- 
inlid. /k Six rt.hmir. Cr. hV- b. 



oXXXth 
J. P. MAHArry, 



I 



ECVPTIAN TALES. Tnnililc 
Pgpyri, Fint Saia, ivth 10 mii 
Edllid br W. M. Flindire t>E1 
IrsHd. SKmd EJilisH. Cr.t 

EGYPTIAN TALES. TninilaU 
Pipvri. SiCDnd Seiua, xviiit 
Dynsslv. IUmitnl<M. Co. Sm. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE 
of Uclura d- 



iJtT. 



^uiiiiuioa. lUaiintEd. Cr. Sm 31. 6tf. 
*Phelps lltUtb S.;. SKIES ITALIAN; A 

Phythlan IJ. Epneitl. trees in na- 

TL-KE, >iVIH, AND ART. Lluiuucd. 
Cr.Iur, 61. 

Podmore [Frank!, modern SPIRIT- 



UALtSM. 
MESMERI 



Tas yolumit. 



AN 



ttand EStUn. 



SCIENCE 

Potlani (Alft^d W.)- SHAKESPEARB 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Siudy in 
Iht Bibliosr>Bh)r sC Sbiknseiic's Phyi, 
■}9(-i6Bj. IllLuuaxd. ^o/u. gu.iu/. 



d Mlncbln (H.C.I,U.A. 



Powell (Artbur B.: 

HEALTH, C>. Itw, 

Pow«p (J. O'Connor). ' 

■ N ORATOR. Cr. Ii 

M (L. L,], M.A„ 
n. AH"''"' 
,1TICA \. 
iTH T( 
\h EJiliih 

Pallen-Ban>y (B.). in . 



FOOD AND 
E MAKING OP 



\ 



(B.). IN A CERMAS 
r, ►om Waniu ih Vk%^^ 
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Base 



.«. XODSdAlal. BJ>. OaoB. 
AND HIS ITALY. 



kppoportjABStloS-). ROmUFBIN 



R 
■aTDB-HDI CL.). Sec Llewellyo (Ov«b>. 

■awlloct (Geptrade}. COINS AND 

HOW TO KNOW THEIL IlluiCnlad. 
S*cmidEditi0iu Cr. 8«#. 5fc mgU 

Baa (LfllAB), THE LIFE AND TIMES 
or MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
or LA FAYETTE. lUustnted. 
8vw. lor. &£ ntt. 

Read (C. Stanford}. M.a (LoodA 
M.R.CS.. L.R.CP. FADS AND FEED- 
ING. Cr.%m. 9s. fid, net. 

Rmi (J.D.). CI. En M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Snmtd Editimu Demy 8wl 
lof. 6d, meim 

Retell (Emn). Doetor Tnru. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES, niustnled. 
Tme yo/ttmet. Demy Ssw. su. net, 

Reld(ArdldaIl). M.B. The Laws of Hen- 
dity. Demy 8tv. sxi. «rr/. 

Blehmond fWUfHd), Cbaplam of Lincoln's 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr. Sew. ax. ^d. net. 

Roberts (H. B.)- See Channer (CC). 

Robertson (A.)> D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGXUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of xgoi.) A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant), M.A., Fellow of 

AU Souls' College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES. AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1833. 
Demy Zvo. lor. 6d. net. 

Robertson (Sir & S.},K.CS.L CHITRALt 
Thb Story op a Minor Sibgb- Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Detny ^vo. zor. 6d. net. 



Roe (Fred). 

Illustrated, 
xof. 6d. net. 



OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Second Edition. Demy ivo. 



Royde-Smltb (N. G.). THE PILLOW 

bOOK : A Garner op Maky Moods. 

Collected. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

AS. 6d. net. 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 

Introduction. Fcap. Svo. 5X. 

Rumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Horace). 

Bart., G. C. B., G. C. M. G. T H E 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. iBs. net. 

Russell (W. Clark). THB LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated. Jfl^urth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



Bftaar (IL BwetftrA. QUEENS Of 

THEBENAISSAIICB. IDtMtntnL Drnt 
9m. loclAw^ 
St. Fnneis of Ui UL T HE LTTTLX 
FLOWERS or THB GLORIOUS 
MES5ER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Doaa into Emefish, wkk Notes hj Wuxuh 
Hetwooo. Iliiistmted. JDeney 8wu y. net. 



•SnU'CB-MailFO}. REGINALD. Stcmd 
EdOiem. /%»«. 8cv. at.6d.met. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Jtmp. 8wi 
as. 6d. met. 



andarsJUcnrdO. THB HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIR<XE. UUntnted. SecmU 
£ditiem„ Demty twfc xat. td. metm 



*SaQtt (Ernest). TERRB NAPOLEON. 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BYORDEROF BONAPARTE, 
1800-1804. UnstracwL Dem^%99. v)s.6d. 
met. 

Stttneonrt CHogh de). GREAT RALEGH. 

Illustrated. Deney Sew. lo*; 6di net. 

Selons (Bdmond). TOMMY SMITirs 

ANIMALS. lUoatrated. BUoemik Editiem 

Ecap. Sew. as. 6d» 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

Illustrated. Fli/iJk Editiem. Ecmp. 9v§, 

as. 6d, 

*ShalbP (Sara A.). A. WHITE PAPER 
GARDEN. Illustratad. Demy 9m. fs.6d. 
met, 

Shakespeare (WilUam). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. 1633; 163s; 1664; 
1685. Each £i 4X. net, or a complete set, 
;Cz3 i9s. net. 

Folios a, 3 and 4 are ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Gborgb Wykdham. Demy 9vo. Bnck- 
ram, gilt top. 10s. 6d 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
Bvo. ar. td. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alft*ed). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. lox. 6d net, 

Slme (John). See Little Books on Art. 

Sladen (Doufflas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 5x. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two Volumes. Demy Bvo. 3ix. net. 

Smith (Sophia S). DEAN SWIFT. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. zox. 6d. net, 

Snell (F. J). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

•Stancllflfe • GOLF DO»S AND DONT'S. 
Secohd Edition. Fcap. Bvo. xs. 



General Literature 



SiMd (PfMids R.}, M.A. HOW OLD 
AGE PENSIOMS BEGAN TO BK. 
Illunralcd. Dtmflw. as.M.ntl. 

SlevenMin (R, L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
FISPAMTLY AND FRIENDS. S«lecKd 
and Edited by SiDHIT OiLvrN. Eiflilk 



EJitfim. Cr. 8iw. BuctraBi. is. 
THE LIFE OF R.L. STEVEKSOM. See 



written by Mri. M. I. Stetimhih duriii( 

LBTfERSFROM'SAMOA'.i8ai-5J. Edited 
and amine«i by M. C Baukouk. IIIus- 
Inted. Srcmd Edition. Cr. %m. fit. nil. 

Starr (Vornon F.). M.A., Canon 



SLpealfsIld {R. AX MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. lUiutnled. Sra^d 



Swnnton [B. VX FUNGI AND HOW 



THE FRENCH 



T&bor IHarKAMt E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Ilhulniid. Fcaf. ivt. v f- •"'■ 



AMD 

lUb <.unaui.Aiiv. iiin~utHi ■nil 
XdiitdbvC. K. faxTinriti, LL.D. lUui- 
inlcd. DiHif Siw. lu. td. lul. 

TbomDcon (Pranoli). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
WLlh a Uiocnphiol Note by WlLMlD 
MivniLt. Witb ■ l-omk in PbatDinvun. 
SmnJ EdilinH. Fcaf.imi. n. ntt. 

DAILY STRENGTH 

;DS. SirtmiA Edi- 

td.mtl. AUgu 



TUaston (Mnry 
FOR DAILY iie.1!. 

TojnbM {Pant). M.A. 
ra ENGU^K LITE 



CHAUCER TO CARV. Twt Ca 
I}tmy%W. ttr.net. 
Sm ulio Orford Biographiei. 
ToiePIBum. THE HORSE IN 



NBW POEMS. Srcond Editk 



1 



Tpevelyan 10 

sEuarI'U V 

Efilim. Dim: 

p1 a N N r N 



H.l. A,R.I.B.A. TOWMa 
G: Past, Pkbseht, anBiI 
isliated. Wid, Rsyal 8m, . 



VliughftnlHerbeptM.),B.A,10.onl. THK 
LA^T OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRV STUART, CARDINAL. DUKg 
OF VORK. Illuitialed. Stand Ediliim. 



IE NAPLES RIVIERA, Uluiuated. 
Ucmd EdiriiK. Cf.ivs. ti. 

i AND HER TREASURES. 

Fiafi.iw. S3, nil. 



llliutraled. 
TernoniHon. W. WftITen),M.A. READ- 
INGS ON T-— ■■■"■"-'■ " " 



E INFERNO OF DANTE. 



READINGS O: 



< THE rURGATORIO 
Wilh «n Infiwluctiun by 
Chukch. 7\w fihima. 

r THE ' paS'adi'so of 



EdOitK- C-.iva. 



WBddeUfCoI L-A.1.LL.D..CB. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. Wih ■ Rcnml 
oribe ExpediiiDDof 19C3-19D4. Ktuslnled. 
Tiird aiai Citaftr Edttiim. tltdium Biv. 
jj. W. «(. 

Wagner (Rlah»F(I% RICHARD WAG- 
MlR'S music DRAMAS: Intupretii- 
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Vol. II. — Parsifal* Lohbngkin, and 

Thk Holy Grail. 
Vol. III.— Tristan and Isolds. 

Walneman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 

IN FINLAND. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 
lor. td, n*t, 

Walkley (A. B.}. DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 

SIMPLE-HEARTED: Ltttia Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second EdiiiffH, 
Stmall Pott 8vtf . 2X. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAV. Bcln^ 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr. Zt>o, j*. 9tet. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARVT Second 
Edition, Small Pott Zvo. xs. net* 

Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Wefjrall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 

EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 

^ Frontier. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo, js, 6d. net. 

Weleh (Catharine). THE LITTLE 

DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 

Wells (JO* M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. 7 Aird Edition. Cr. Bvo, xs.td, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Ninth 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr, 8vo, y, 6d, 

Westell (W. Percival). THE YOUNG 

NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Westell (W. Percival), F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 

and Cooper (C. S.). F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST, llluslrated. Cr. 
Bvo, y, 6d, nst, 

*Wheeler (Ethel R). FAMOUS BLUE 
bTOCKINGS. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, 
10s. 6d. net, 

Whlbley {C. ). See Henley (W. E.). 

White (George P.), Lieut.-Col. A CEN. 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
1 788-1898. Demy Bvo, 12s, 6d. net, 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDI S. 
Twelfth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 5*. net, 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
Twelve Volumes. Fcap. Bvo, 5X. net each 
volume, 

I. Lord Arthur Savilb's Crimb and 
TUB Portrait op Mr. W. H. ii. Tub 



Duchess or Padua, in. Forms. 77. 
Lady Windbrmbxs** Fan. v. A Woman 
or No Immrtancb. vi. An Ideal Hns- 

•AND. TII. The iMrORTANCB or BBtMO 

Earnest. tiii. A Hovsb op Pomb- 
granatbs. IX. Intentions, x. De Pro- 
PUNDis AND Prison Letters, xi. &savs. 
XII. SalomA, a Florentins Tkagiot, 
Rod La Saimte Couxtisanb. 

Wmiams (H. Noel}. THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. IllustnUed. /» 7Ym 
Volusnos, Demy Zoo, 94/. not, 

A ROSE OF SAVOY : Marik Adelaide op 
Savoy, Duchbssb db Bourgogne, Mother 
op Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Detety %»o, x^, not. 

•THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU: Louis FRAN901S Armand ou 
Plessis, Mar6cxal Due de Richelieu. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, x^s. not. 



Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C, G.CB., 
G.CM.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. Fi/th 
and Cheaper Edition, Domy 8cw. ^s, 6d, 
net, 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 
59. Illustrated. Soeond Edition. Cr, 8cw. 6s. 

Wood (W. Blrkbeek), M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College* Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q..M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With a4 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo, lu, 6d, net, 

Wordsworth .(W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowell 
C. Smith, tate Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, in Three Volumes. Demy Bvo. 
1 5*. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stopford 
A. Brooks. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, js, 6d, 
net. 



Wyatt (Kate H.). See Gloag (M. R.}. 

Wyllle (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 3^. t^. 

Young (Filson). See The Com{>lete Scries. 



General Literature 

Part II. — A Selection of Series. 

Ancient Cities. 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R-S. 

Cr, Zv9, 4/. 6d. net. 
With Illustrations by £. II. New, and other Artists. 



IS 



Bkistol. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. 
Cantbkbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Chester. By B. C. A. Windle. D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Dublin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. 



EoiNDURGU. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Lincoln. By L. Mansel Sympson, M.A. 
Shrewsbury, liy T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Wells and GLAsroNBtRv. By T. S. Holmes. 



The Antiquary's Books. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Demy $V0, 'js, 6d, net. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 



Archjbologt and Falsb Antiquities. 

By R. Munro. 
Bells of England, The. By Canon J. J. 

Raren. Second Edition. 
Brasses or England, The. By Herbert 

W. Macklin. Second Edition, 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 

Times. Bt J. Romillr Alien. 
DoMESOAT Ikquest, TiiB. By Adolpbns 

Ballard. 
English Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox 

and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 
Engush Costume. Frrai Prehistoric Timet 

to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 

George Clinch. 
Engush Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 

Abbot Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Btoom. 
Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. By 

G. L. Gumme. 



G lds and Companies or London, Ths. 

By George Unwin. 
Manor and Manorial Records, Ths. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. 
MEDiiGVAL Hospitals op England, The. 

By Rotha Mary Clay. 
Old Service Books or the English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henry Littlchales. 
Parish Life in MsDiiCVAL England. By 

the Right -Kev. Abbott Gasquet. Second 

Edition, 
*Pai<ish Registers of England, The. By 

J. C. Co*. 
Remains of the Pkbhistoric Age in 

England. By B. C. A. Wmdle. Second 

Ed tion. 
Royal Forests of England, Ths. By 

J. C. Cox, LL.D. 
Shrines of Bki nsH Saints. By J. C. Wait 



The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Zvo, 2t. Ctd. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



All's Well That Ends Wolu 

A.NTONY and C1.BOPAI RA. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy of Errors, Thb. 

Hamlet. Second Edition, 

Julius Caesar. 

king Henry v. 

Kino Henry vi. Pt. i. 

King Hr.nrv vi. Pt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Ft. uu 

King Lear. 

Kino Richard hi. 

Life and Death of Kiko John, Ths. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

Macbeth. 



Measure for Measure. 

Merchant of Venice, The. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Thi, 

Midsummeb Night's Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming of the Shrew, Thi, 

Tempest, The. 

TiMON OF Athens. 

TiTL'S Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen of Vsbona, T11& 

Twelfth Nioht. 
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Messrs. Metuu£n*s Catalogue 



Clasflies of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. HL W. LAING. 
K7/>l numerous lUustraiunu, Widi Royal Sfv. CiU top. 



Thb Axt of tmb Gucbics. By H. B. Walters. 
ia«. ^ net, 

Flokbntinb Sculptoks of thx Rbnais- 
SANCB. ^ Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. TnuuUted 
by Jessie Hajrnes. vu. 6d. tut. 

*Gborcb Romnby. By Arthur B. Quunber- 
laiiu isf. 6(L met. 

Ghiklandaio. Gerald S. Daries. Second 
Edition, lot. 6d, 



MiCHBLANCBLO. By Gerald S. Daviei. 
ia«. 6d, net. 

RuBBNS. By Edward Dillon, M.A. a^s. net. 

Raphabl. By A. P. Opp^ tag. 6d. met. 

*TiTiAif . By Charles RicketU. sax. 6d. net. 

*Tubnbk's Skbtcbbs akd Dkawings. By 
A. J. FiNBBRO. iM. 6d, net. 

Vblazqubz. By a. dt Bcmete. lof. 6d. net. 



The "Complete" Series. 

Fulfy Illustrattd, Demy $vo. 



Thb Complbtb Cook. By Lilian Whitling. 
yt. 6d. net. 

Thb Complbtb Crickbtbb. By Albert E. 
Knight, ys. 6d, net. 

Thb Complbtb Foxhuntbx. By Charles 
Richardson, la*. 6d. net. Second Editum. 

Tmb Complbtb Golpbs. By Harry Vardon. 
lOf . &/. net. Tenth Edition. 

Thb Complbtb Hockbv-Playbr. By Eustace 
£. White, s*' ^i- Second Edition. . 

Thr C0MPI.BTB Lawn Tennis Playbr. By 
A. Wallace Myers, los, 6d. net. Second 
Edition. 



Tmb rCoupLBTB Motorist. By Filsoa 
Young, tat, td. met. New Edition 
(JSeventhy. 

Thb Complbtb Mountainbbr. By G. D. 
Abraham, tse, net. Second Edition. 

Thb Complbtb Oarsman. By R. C Leh- 
nunn» M.P. zor. 6d. net, 

Thb Complbtb Photographbx. By R* 
Child Bayley. sof. 6d. met. Fourth 
Edition, 

Thb Complbtb Rvgbt Footballbb, on tmb 
New Zealand System. By D. GalUher 
and W. J. Stead. lor. td, net. Second 
Edition, 



The Complete Shot. 
Buckeli. xa», 6d, net. 



By G. T. Teasdalt 
Third Edition, 



The Connoisseur's Library. 

WitA numerous Illustrations* Wide Royal Zvo» 25/. net» 



English Furnitcrb. By F. S. Robinson. 
Second Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng* 
hame, C.B. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Kelson Dawson. Second Edition, 



*Illuminatbd Manuscripts. By J. A. 
Herbert. 

Ivories. By A. MaskelL 

Jewellery. By H. Cliflbrd Smith. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dill<Mi^ 

Seals. By Walter de Gray Bircn* 
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Handbooks of Ingliflli Chnreh History. 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown %w. 2s, 6J, nd. 



Thb Foundations of tub Emgusb Church. 
By J. H. Maude. 

Thb Saxon Church and thb Norman Con- 
QUBST. Bj C T. Cruttwell. 

Thb Mbdi^btal Church and thb Papact. 
By A. C. Jeanings. 



Thb Rbformation Period. By Henry Gee. 

The Strugglb with Puritanism. By Bruce 
Bbudaod. 

Thb Church of England in thb Eigh* 
tbbnth Cbntubt. By Alfred Plommer. 



The niostrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Feap, Svtf. 5f. 6^. tut each volumt, 
^ WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Old Colourbd Books. By George Paston. 

8f . ntt. 
Thb Lifb and Dbath of John Mvtton, 

Esq. ByNimiod. Fifth Editun. 

Thb Lifb of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

Handlbv Cross. By R. S. Surtecs. Third 
Edition, 

Mr. Spongb's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. 

JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jolutibs. By R. 
S. Surtees. Stcamd Edition, 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. 

Thb Analysis of thb Hunting Fibld. By 
R. S. Surtees. 

Thb Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
THB PiCTURBSQUB. By William Combe. 

Thb Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. By William Combe. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
ofaWifb. By William Combe. 

Tub History of Johnny Quae Genui. By 
the Author of ' Ihe Three Tours.' 

The Encush Dance of Death, firom the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Volnnw. 



The Dance of Life: A Poem. By the 
Author of ' Dr. Syntax.' 

Life in London. By Pierce Egan. 

Real Life in London. By an Amateur 
(Pierce Egan). Two Volumes, 

The Lifb of an Ac tor. By Pierce Egan. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcomdb. By aa Officer. 

The National Sports OF Great Britain. 
With Desciiptionsand 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
a Naval Officer. 

Gamonia. By Lawrence Rawstone, Esq. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, EiK}. 

Real Life in Ireland. By a Real Paddy. 

The Adventures of Johnny Nbwcombe in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. 

The Old Engusu Squirb. By John Care- 
less, Esq. 

The English Sinr. By Bernard Blackmantle. 
Two Volumtt, 7«. net. 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The Grayb t A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

Illustrations of thb Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

Windsor Castlb. By W. Harrison Ains- 
wocth. 

The Towbx or LoMOoa. By W. liarrison 
Ainswortk* 



Frank Fairlech. By F. E. Smedley. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

The Complrat Anclbr. By Isaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dick- 



ie » 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Leaders of Beligion. 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A., Canon of Westminster. IVt/A Portraits, 

Crown ^o, 2s, net. 



Cardinal Nbwman. By R. H. Hutton. 

John Wbslbv. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

Bishop Wilbbxforcb. By G. W. Dankll, 
M.A. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. 

Charlbs Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 

John Knox. By F. MacCunn. Stcond 
Edition, 

John Howb. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Thomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

Georgb Fox, thb Quakrr. By T. Hods» 
kin, D.C.L. Third Edition. 



John Kbblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 

Thomas Chalmbrs. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Lancblot Andrbwbs. By. R. L. Ottley; 
D.D. Second Edition, 

AUGUSTINB OF CANTERBURY. By E. Im 

Cutu, D.D. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third £diti4m. 

John Donnb. By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 

Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 

Bishop Latimbr. By R. M. Carlyle and 
A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butlbr. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



The Library of Devotion. 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes* 
Small Fott Svo, cUth^ 2s, ; Uather^ 2s, 6J, net. 



op St. Augustine. 



The CoNFEsctiONS 
Seventh Edition, 

Tub Imitation of Christ. Fifth Edition, 

Thb Christian Year. Fourth Edition, 

Lyra Innocbntium. Second Edition, 

The Templb. Second Edition. ■> 

A Book of Devotions. Second Edition, 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Fourth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The Inner Way. Second Edition. 

On the Lovb of God. 

The Psalms of David. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The Song of Songs. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition, 



A Manual of Consolation 
Sainis and Fathers. 



from the 



Devotions from the Apocrypha. 
The Spiritual Combat. 
The Dbvotions op St. Ansblm. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. 



Gracb Abounding to thb Chief of S:n* 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition, 



A Day Book 
Fathers. 



FROM thb 



Saints and 
A 



A Little Book of Hea\'enly Wisdom. 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

Thb Littlb Flowers of the Gix>rious 
Messer St. Francis and of his Friars. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual Guide. 

Devotions for Every Day in the Wbbk 
AND TUB Great Festivals. 

PrECES PRIVATiB. 

HoRiB MYSTiCiC: A Day Book from tht 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art. 

Wifk many JUiutrationt* Demy itmo. 2s, 6d, mi* 

Eftch Tolame consists of about 200 ptm^ and contains from 30 to 40 IllustrationSi 

including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Albkbcht Duxbr. J. AlUn. 
AtTs or Japan, Tkb. E. Dillon. 
Bookplates. E. Almack. 
BoTTicxLU* Mary Z«. Bloomer. 
BuKNB'JoNBS. F. da LUIe. 
^Chkistian Symbolism. Mri. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenntr. 
Clauds. E. Dilkm. 
Constable. H. W. Tompklni. 
Corot. a. Pollard and E. Bimstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frederic Leichton. A. Corkraa. 
Ceoroe Romnev. O. PasCon. 
Creek Art. II. B. Walters. 
Grbvzb UfD BovcuBR. E. F. Pollard. 



Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jewellery. C Davenport. 

John Hoppnbr. H. F. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Raphael. A. R. Dryhunt. Second Bdition, 

Rem DR A NOT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. TyrrelNGill. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Vet,asqubz. W. Wilberforce and A R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 



The Little Qalleriee. 

Demy i6mo» 2s, 6dr net. 

Each volume contains so plates in Photogravure, together with a 6hort outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery op Romnev. 
A Uttlb Gallbbv op Hoppner. 



A Littlb Gallery op Millais. 

A LiTiLB Gallbbv op English Posts. 



The Little Quidei. 

With many Illustrations by E. H. Nsw and other artists, and from photographs. 
Sma/I Feit St/^, chth^ a/* 6<f* net; ieaiher^ 3/. 6i. net^ 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (a) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything tnat is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archceology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 

Cambridge and its Collrgcs. A. U. 
Thonpsoo. Secemd EdiUtn, 

English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 

IsLB OP Wight, The. G. Clinch. 

Malvern CouNrRv, The. B. C A. W'iodle. 

NoRTM Walbs. A. T. Story. 

ObPORO AND ITS COLLBOBS. J. WfUs. 

Miihtk Editimu 



Shakrspeare's Country. B. C. A. Windlt. 
Third KditioH. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 

Westminster Auibt. G. E. Troutbe<.l(. 
SitPnd Edithn, 



Bucrinohamshirb. £. S. Roscoa^ 
Chbsuibb. W. M.OamchML 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



The Littli Guides— <M/lr>r«M£ 

CoKNWALL. A. L. Salmon* 

Dbkbyshikb. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. 

DoMBT. F. R. HoUh. Second Rditiotu 

Essex. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C Cox. 

Hertpoedsnirb. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C P. Crane. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. Wad« and J. H. 
Wade. 

Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 

*NORTHUMBERLAND. J. B. Morris. 

Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 



OxFOXDSRiis. F. G. Brabant. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. IL Wade. 

*STAPFORDSHnts. C E. MasefieUL 

SUPFOLK. W. A. Dutt. 

SusRBT. F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabam. Stcpnd Edition, 

*WiLTSHiRE. F. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East RidinGw J. & 
Moms. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. & 
Morris. 



Brittant. S. Baiing-GoukL 
NoRMANDT. C ScodanuMra. 
Rome. C G. Ellaby. 
SiciLT. F. H. Jackson. 



The Little Library. 

With Introductions, Notes, and PhotograTure Frontispieces. 
Small PoU %vo. Each Volume^ cloth^ is, 6d, net ; leather^ 2s, 6d, net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Franels). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnet (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckfopd (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 

Volumes. 
THE ROxMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with Grorge 
Canning's additional Poems. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. 

Cralk a»M.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 



Crashaw (Rlehard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante (AllghierD. THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FRO M 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dlckens(Cliarles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes, 

Ferrlep (Susan). MARRIAGE. Two 

Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LEITER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POEMS. 

Klnglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELI A, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. 
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ThB LlTTtB LiBSAST— <Mr/maMi£ 

KapyeU (Andrew). THE POEMS OY 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Hilton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

HoIpCD.H.). MANSIEWAUCH. 

Wehols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoneauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Lanrenee), A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (AlfM, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 



MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Three Volumet, 
PENDENNIS. Three Vdmmet, 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vanjrhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Walton gzaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 

WaterhoQse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Twl/th 
EdiHoH. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.) 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 



The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introdnctions and Notes, 

Pott i6mo. In 40 Volumes, Ltather^ price u. net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Booh Case, lOs. net. 



Miniature Library, 



EuruKAKOi: A Dialogue on Youth. By 

Edward FitzGerald. Demy $2ma. Leather, 

ST. uei, 
Thx Lm OF Edward, Losd Hekbbxt op 

CHRBUmT. Written by lumselH Demj^ 

33iM». Leather, 2t. net. 



PoLONius : or WUe Saws and Modem In- 
stances. By Edward FiuGerald. Demy 
y»mo. Leather^ «r. net, 

Thx RubAiyXt op Omar KhaytXm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Feurth Edition, 
Leather, u. net. 



The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Demy Svo. 



Cars op ths Bodt. Tkk. By F. Caranagh. 

Second SdiiieH, js. td, net, 
Childrbn of THB NATION, Thb. By tlie 

Riglit Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 

js. 6d, net. 
Control op a Scourob, Thb; or. How 

Cancer is Curable. By Chas. P. Childe. 

7f . 6d. net. 
D:sBA8BS op OCCUPATION. By Sir Thomas 

Oliver. lor. 6d, met. 
Drink Problbm, Thb, in iu Medico-Socio- 
logical AspecU. Edited by T.N.Kelynack. 

•ft, 6d, net. 
Drugs and tbb Dboo Habit. By H. 



Functional Nrrvb Disbasrs. By A. T. 
Schofield. 7/. 6d. net, 

*Herbditv, Thb Laws op. By Arch'lall 
Reid. a If. net. 

Hygibnb op Mind, Thb. By T. S. ClotiMon. 
Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 

Infant Mortality. By George Newinnn. 
71. td, net, 

PrEVBNTION of TUBRRCULOSIS CCofl%UMP- 

tion), Thb. By Arthur Newsliolme* 
lor. 60! net, 

AiB AND Hbaltk. By Ronald C» Macfle* 
71. td, net. Second Editien, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



The New Library of Music. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Dmy %vo. Js. 6d. mL 

Hugo Wolf. By Erocst Newmm. Xlltit> I Handbu Bv R. A. Streatfeild. Xlliutrated. 
trated. I StCMtd Edition* 



Oxford Biographies. 

Illustrakd, Fcap. Szv, Each volume^ cloth^ 2s, 6d, net; leather^ 3/. 6d, net. 



Dants Augnibri. By PaKet Tonybeei 
M.A., D. Litt. Third Edition, 

GiROLAMO Savonarola By E. L. S. Hon- 
burgh, M.A. Second Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibtoo, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

AtrRBD Tennyson. By A. C. Beoson, l^I.A. 

Second Edition. 
Sir Walter Ralbigh. By I. A. Taylor. 
£rasmus. By £• F. U. Capey. 



Thb Young Prbtbndbr. By C S. Terry. 

RoBBRT Burns. By T. F. Hendersooi. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL 

Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. 

Bbaconspibld. By Walter Sichel. 

Johann Woltgang Gobthb. By H. G. 
Atkins. 

FxAXfots FBNBLOir. By YiscounC St. Cyres. 



Bomantio History 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Illustrated. Demy &^. 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 

importance. 



Tmb First Governess op the Nether- 
lands, Margaret op Austria. Eleanor 
E. Tremayne. xos. td. net. 

Two English Queens and Philip. Martin 



Hume, M.A. x^r. net. 

The Ninb Days' Queen. Rjchard Davey. 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A. 
lor. fid, net. 



i . 



Handbooks of Theology. 



The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 
Demy %vo, Z3X. 6d. 

A History op Early Christian Doctrine. 

By J. F. Bethune- Baker, M.A. Demy Zzo. 

xos. td. 
An Introduction to thb History of 

Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 

Litt. D. Fourth Edition, DemyZvo, tos. 6d, 



An Introduction to the History of thb 
Creeds. By A. £. Burn, D.D. Demy 
Bvo. tor. 6d, 

The Philosophy op Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldocott, D.D. 
Demy Bvo, los, 6a, 

The XXXIX. Articles op thb Church op 
England. Eilited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth Edition, Demy 8ffV. x«/. td. 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble CoUc^. 
Dean Ireland's Profeuor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



Tni Acts of thb Apostlks. Btllttd by R. 
B. Rftckham, M.A. Dnttit •«#• Fourth 
Editi0m, iot.6J, 

Thb Fmrr Rpistlb of Paul thb Apostlb 
TO thb Corinthiana. Kdlttd by H. h. 
Goudft, M.A. StC9md£d, VcmyZv^ 6/. 

Thb Book of Kxonus. Edited by A. H. 
M 'N«il«. B.D. With a Map and s Plani. 
Vtmy lv#. lor. td, 

Thb Book of Esbkibu Edited by H. A. 
ktdpatli, M.A., D.Litt. Dtit*y%v0. va.^ 



Thb Book of Oinisis. Edited wiih Intro* 
duction and Notti by S. K. Driv«r, UM, 
SnttHtk MditioH. Demy Srv. lof. 6a 

Additions and ConiiBCTioNf in thb Sbvbnth 
KiHTioN OF Tnk liooK OP Gbnksis. By 
S. R. Drivtr, D.D. Dtmy Zvo. if. 

Tkr Book of Job. Edittd by K. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. SfC0Hd Sditiom, VemyBvo, 6/. 

Thb Epistlr of St. Jambs. Edited with In" 
iroduciion and Notat by R« J. Knowling, 
D.D. VfM/9v0» tt» 



Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 



Alteneal (B. HarU). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. /Vm^M £dttiim, Cr, 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Stcomi Edition, 

Cr, Svo. 6#. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition^ Cr, %vo, (a. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition, 

Cr, Zv0. 61. 
THB INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, Thb 

Poutb Advbhturbss. Third Edition, 

Cr, 8flr#. y, $d, 
•THE OLAD HEART. Cr. 8v#. 6f. 

AUerton (Mark). SUCH AND SUCH 

THINGS. Cr,990, 6x. 

Anneslty (lUude). THIS DAY'S MAD- 

NESS. Sotond Edition, Lr.Bvo, Cs, 

BafOt (RlehaPd). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6/. 
THB PASSPORT. Fonrih Edition, Cr. 

TKMPIATION. Fifth Editlm, Cr, Ivo, 

6#. 
ANTHONY CUTHUERT. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, 8m. 6f. 
LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. 8w. U, 
DONNA DIANA. Second Edition, Cr, 

CA.STlNd OF NETS. Twoffih EdiOon, 
Cr, Im. 6f . 

Bftllty (H. C). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Cr.W 6f. 

Ball (Oona H.) (Barbara Burfco). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR. IllMttrat«d. CV. 8f #. &#. 



BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD, lllui* 
tratad. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo, Ct. 

Baring-Gould (S.}. ARMlNKLL. Ffjth 

Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6/. 
URITH. Fifth Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6t. 
IN THB ROAR OF THE SKA. S^Ttnth 

Edition, Cr, Bfo, 6f. 
MARGERY OK QUETIIKK. Third 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, ox. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. F(/llh Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6t, 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6*. 
KITTY ALONE. Fi/th Edition, Cr,Bvo. 6*. 

NOIiImI. Illuitratod. Fourth Edition. Cr^ 

8r<». 6t. 
THE DROOM • .SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. tt. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8p#. 6r. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. B^o. 6/. 
DLADYS OF THE HTKWI'ONEY. Illui. 

tratfld. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo, 0/. 
PAllO THE TKIK.ST. Cr.Bvo. 6r. 
WINEFRED. ltlu«trated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6a. 

ROYAL (;KORriIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8f'#.6«. 
CURLS OK ALL .SORT.S. Cr. 8w. 6/. 
IN DEWLSLAND. Second Edition, Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THEFROBISI!ER.S. Cr.Bvo, 61, 
DOMITIA. Illuitratad. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6t. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVRN. 

Cr. Bvs. 6t, 

Barr (Roj^rt). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6«. 

THB COUNTESS TEKLA. F'i/th 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6f. 
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: 1 SUuh. Eln-nlli Ediiisit 



THE MUTADLE MANY. TUri tdilUm. 
-r.tw. tl. 

BBSbia (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DiVblkl'INt; ADVKNTDRblS OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; on, Tim PBDOii«is 
or IN OrsK MiNO. Sicmi SJitUii. Cr. 
tvi. 6i. 

EMMANUEL BURDEN, 



BsnlDIl IK. F.|> DODOi ADitAri.o> rui 
Dav. Fi/Umtk EMiiiH. Cr. Seo. 6i. 

Blmlneham (GeorBo A.]. THE BAD 
TIMES. StcsfJ Edilim. Cr.&v«. 6*. 

SPANISH COLD, Fearik BdUiox. Cr. 
tvo. U. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Fnrlk Edilitn. 
Cr. Siw. 6f. 

Bowen (MarJorle). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Lr. iw. 6j. 
<therU)n(Rali)h Ha 

CbJMS CBornftrd'. WHY DID HE DO 
m Staid Edilini. Cr.ivf. 6i. 

Caitla (AanBS >nd Enrton). FLOWER 
O' TH^ ORANtlE, Md Otliu Tales. 
Tlllrd BdiliSn. Cr. Bw. tl. 

Clifford (Mrs- W. K.). the getting 

WELL OF DOROTHY. llloUnlsd. 

SicmiEdiiian, Cr. Biw. V W- 
Coorsd (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Suplt Tife. ^fl-rt* Ed. Cr. Bbb. U. 
ASETOFSIX. F«HrthEMlU».Cr.\w. 6i. 



. Si. 
■IHULMA. feriian no. tr. boo. oi. _ 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Niarlituli EdillsH. -Cr. Biw. 61. 
THE SOUL OF HUTU. Siilinlk Edi- 

licH. Cr. Sm.. 6.. 
WORMWOOD, SatHluHlkEd. Cr.Sto. 6j. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Firty-Fmrtk 

Edilioii. Cr. Stw. 6j. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/lrl^i/th 

Ediluim. Cr.Svff. ti. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tiid/lh 

Kd:,i^. i7;rtrAow-wi Cr. Bbo. 6.. 



i5o(* 



HOLY ORDERS: THB TluoiDT 0» a 
QuiBT Lws. J-«™rf EdithH. imik 
Tki,M«Kd. Crm-HivK. U. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM, rwnl^i'icklk 



TUB STANDABD BEARER. Scccti 

CrOlceF (Hn. B. H.l. THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr.ivo. &. 
JOHANNA. Sntrnd EdiliiH. Cr.tvc. Ci, 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Ftunk Editin. 



PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. , 

EJitin. Cr.if,. tt. 

'tkJSdititm. Cr. 8tw. 

KAT uStlNE THE ARROGANT. Siirk 
hdilion. Cr.iFi. 61. 

Cutbell (Edith E.I. ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. lltuslraled, Cr. A* 31.U. 

Dawsod [WarpInKlon). THE SCAR. 

Smtd EditioK. Cr. Ira. 61. 
THE SCOURGE. Cr. Bw. ti. 
DouElas (Theo-). COUSIN HUGH. Cr. 
Doyle (A. Conwi). ROUND THE RED 



SdiriiH. Cr. Bii 

Dunesn (Sara Jeannette] (Mrs. Evou.! 

A VOYAGE Olf CONSOLATION. IHui- 

tr,.l«l. Third Edilitn. Cr.See. 61. 
COUSIN CINUEKELLA. Sitoml Edilk^. 

Cr. Sh. 61. 
THE BURNT OFFERING. Si~.i«d 

EdilitK. Cr. Bm. tl. 
•Elliott (Robert). THE IMMORTAL 

CHARLATAN. CtmiiUm. iu. 
FeriD (p. Hanviile). SYDBELT0N:«. 

The Boy who wi'uld not gg to Sea. lllui. 



THE LADDER TOTHE STARS. Siand 

Flnfliater (MrtyI- A NARROW WAV. 

Tkird Edition. Cr. 81W. U. 
OVER THE HILLS. SKPnd BJititm. Cr. 

Iva. (h. 
THE ROSE OF JOV. Tkird EMIItt. 

A BUND BIRD'S NE-^T. lUuunud. 




FicnoM 

UARCERV V THE UILU nbJ Edi- 

turn. Cr.^m. «(. 
HAKDY-ON-TUE-HILL. TKnl SUtim. 

Cr.tgm. Si. 
CALATKA OP THE WHEATFIILD. 



NrObi. HdcU. the S 
■ THE svaSb. s^tmd 



SLAKING 



^T^l 



I C B-L A HOTHIR'8 80H. 
mm. Cr.Ut. U. 

.lalM). TBI COLDEH CXN- 

TIFEOb. Cr.Ut. tt. 

Clbta (PhllM. THE SPiRir or ke- 

VOLT. SiamJXJitiim. Cr.lm,. t,. 
6b*lM (SMrga). THE CROWN OP 

■BlMiOBlflMlva)- THE EU FEB 
THE AIR. llhutnUd. Cr. tut. 

fcjntjf. (COKM). URS. SKEPPIHG- 
TOM. Cr.ttr. U. 

■undra VMtTfML IN TARYINQ 
HOOOS. J/HwrtitHti EMitit. Cr. trr. Of. 

THE SCHOLAR-S DAUGHTER. FKtrl\ 

HILDA STEAPPORD imd THE REUIT. 
TAMCEHAM. TmMkSd. Cr.tvt. b. 
INTEKPLAY. Fifth £,Mim. Cr. le*. b. 



TONGUES OP CONSCIENCE. TUnI 



BVEWAYS. Cr. tiM. 6i. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAK XlfAlit 



mJSMIIm. Cr. 
nlAAtOn). THE MASTER-GIRL. 



lUutnlHl. Cr. tvt. 



ACHANGEOir AIR. Sij'i EMiin. Cr. 

(M. «i. 
A MAN or MARK. Slit* Ed. Cr. (h. At. 
THE CHRONICI.l'^S OP COUNT A.M. 

TONIO. .SUIhEdiliiH. CV.Iw. «i. 
FKR05O. llliutimtad. Eitktk ESlin. 

Cr. B». U. 
SIMON DALE, muiintail. E!th'k EJItin. 

THE KINGS MIRROR. EtHrtk XilHim. 



)L15.VNTE Fnrik EiiHtn. Cr.ttt. tt. 
HE DOLLV DIALOGUES. Cr. tvt. f. 
- OF THE PUBUC lllut- 



Huaflbr (Ford Haddai). AN EMGI.Iiill 



GIRL.- I 
MR. ' APOLLO : 



Sreimd. 

y.T..'r- 



JmoObS (W. W.|- MANY CARGOES, 

TUrMirtl BMItn. Cr. <». u, tJ. 
SEA URCHINS, mumh Ki$ti»m. Cr. 

A UASJUK or CRAPT. IlluUniiiil. 

Nimlk EdiUMi. Cr.ln. ii.ij. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. lUuMnWd. <4*'4 



EdiUM. Cr. IH. ].. U 
THE SKIPPER'S. WdUtNa tHmlt tJtliia. 

Ttmtk 



AT SUNwfcH PORT. 

EJitiaa. Cr, ta*. v <w. 
SIAI.STOMK LANK. IllunnMd. .Vi 

EMIim. Cr. Itv. y. id. 
ODD CRAPT. llluHiMid. TUi^ K, 

Cr. t». jr. tJ. 
TKELADYDPTIIKIMltiil^ lllu.i 

8A1.TIIAVUN. IllwIraUil, XnMj f. 



JunM (Hinry). . 'l'"" M'KT NIIIK. 

THE liKl-rViit'sOHT, 7V. 1.^ ft.. 
TIIK IHJI.DKN IIIIWI,. 

CnlM. U. 
UQlMUKlWIIIlHm) TIIK 

OF WK!jTMIN:rl>k. 



Ul-t tJlUHI, 



rUiA Hdukii. 



TDK CI.ONKI) IKIXK. 

(V. In. C(. 
TIIK VAI.I.KV OP TIIK ilIAIiri'.V. 

lIKIIINDTIIKTIIIOlVr, 'lMi.th.hH>m. 

TIIK i;H'K)KKI> way. .V«n7 f4-lltit. 

*Llnd«er (William). JIIK mlvI'Mmi 
London tJmck). Wilt ll-; K.\N(I. StnnH 
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Messrs. Metiiuen's Catalogue 



Lnbboek (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR- 
RIORS. Illustrated. TAirti Edition. Cr, 

taeas (St John). THE FIRST ROUND. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Lyall (Edna\ DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44M Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 
3s. 6d, 

HaartensCMaartenl. THE NEW RELI- 
GION : A Modern Novbl. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8»*. 6*. 

BROTHERS ALL; Mokb Storikk op 
Dutch Peasant Lipb. Third EditioH. 
Cr. ZvA, 6s. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

H'Carthy (Justin H.y THE DUKE'S 
MOTTO, f out th Edition. Cr.Bw. 6s. 

Macnauffhtan (S). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA Al'NAB. J^'i/th Edition. 
Cr. 9vo. dr. 

Halet aucas\ COLONEL ENDERBVS 

WIFE. Fouffh Eiiition. Cr. 8»o. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8«v>. 6r. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edidon. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fiffi, Ed. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. F\fih Edi- 

tton. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). THE PARISH 
NURSE. Ffiurfh EdHion. Cr. Zvn. 6s. 
A SIIKAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 

THE HEART-SMITER. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvfl. 6s. 
AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE COWARD BE- 
HIND THE CURTAIN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bz»o. 6s. 

LIVE MEN'S SHOES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi^ 

/ion. Cr. Zr'f. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr.Zvo. 6t, 



THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bb- 
TWEBN You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Cfv. 6s, 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
RESURGAM. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
VICTORY. Cr.%vo. 6s. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE, niannted. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. 8cv. y, 6d, 
HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. Zoo. 

9S. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Stost 
OF AN Old-pashionbd Town. Illustrattd. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zzw. 3s. 6d, 

Mitford rBertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illostrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Molesworth (Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 
y. 6d. 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET 
LOOSE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

A CHILD OF THE J AGO. Ff/th Edition, 
Cr, Zrfo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Nesbit(E.), (Mrs. H. Bland). THF. RED 
HOUSE. Illustr.ited. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 
7 hird Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alft»ed). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontisi^iece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oppenhelm (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr. Sew. 6;. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s, 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH. AND 
OTHER STORIES. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

•Fain (Barry). THE EXILES OFFALOO. 

Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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MRS. FALCHION. PiftkEiUim. Cr,B9», 

THfe TRANSLATION OY A SAVAGB. 

TJdrdEdiHm* Cr.9v0, 6t. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lOut- 

tnted. TMik EdUUn, Cr. Zva. 6t. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixfk 

EdiUtm, Cr, 8ev. 6s. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adrentures of * Pretty Pierre.' 

Fkurth RdiH9H, Cr. Sftik 6«. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. IHut- 

tnled. Sixteenth Edition, Cr. Zvo. ts. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Roaaance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Sixth Editiem, Cr,Bv0. 6t. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Editiem, Cr, 8w. y, 6d, 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Feurtk Edition, 

Cr, 8xv. 6s, 

nutoro (Mn. Hennr da la). THE 

TYRANT. Ftmrth EtUti4m, Cr, Sw. 6s. 

Pftttonoil(J.B.> WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Third Edition, Cr.Svo, 6s, 

P«mb0Ptoil (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. lUostrjited. Third 

EdUien. Cr. 8vw. 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KINO. Ilhistrated. Cr. 

Zv0, 6s, 
LOVE THE HARVESTER; A Story ow 

THS Shirks. lUiutrated. Third Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, V. 6d. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 

HEART. SMond Edition. Cr.9vo,6s, 

PhfllpotUCEden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Ihtrd Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PKI!»0NER. Fourth 

Edition, Cr. 8v.«. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8«v. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

8e«. 6s, 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Seund EdiHm. 

Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE FOLK AFIELD. Crwn Zvo. 6s, 

Plekthall (Harmaduke). SAID THE 

FISHERMAN. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo, 
6s, 

•O* (A. T. QulUer Couch). THE WHITE 

WOLF. Second Edition, Cr. 8wj. 6*. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN and otmbr Storibs. 

Cr, 8«w. 6s, 



MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition, 
Cr. Zvf, 6s, 

Queridoatrael). TOILOFMEN. Trans* 
lated by F. S. Arkold. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES : or. Okk Way 
OP Living. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6x. 

HAPPINESS Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Rhys JOraee). THE BRIDE, second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rldga (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition, 

Cr. ZzHf. xs. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Zvo. y. 6^i, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvi. 6s. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Ritchie (MPS. David G.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Zivo, y. 6d. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rosenlcrantz (Baron Palle). THE 
MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASE. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. inustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGK. 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Sandys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 
OF THE POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 

PAUL MARILLIER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

•Shakespear (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 

Cr. Zvo. 6'. 

Sldarwlck (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 

SBVN. Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6r. 
THE SEVERINS. Fourth Edition. Cr, 
Zvo, 6s, 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THE 
KMP£ROR. : Bring Passagbs from the 
LiFB OP Enzio, King op Sardinia anu 
Corsica. Cr. Zvj, 6s. 

Swavne (Martin Littrell). THE BISHOP 

AND THI£ LADY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
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Thurston (B. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Sditmt, Cr. Sva. 6f . 

UndephiU (Bvelyn). THE COLUMN OF 
DUST. Cr. 8tv. 6s. 

VOPSt (HaPie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr.^vo. 6s. 

IN AMBUSH. Sseond Editum, Cr. 8t^. 
6s. 

Walneman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Watson ffl. B. Mapriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINE. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vtf. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAVS DREAM. Third 
Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Third 
Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 

THE PRIVATEERS. lUustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW: Being Divers and 
DivsKSB Tales. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 
Edition. Cr. Btw. 6s. 



f). 



THE STORY OF 
Third Edition. 



Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Cr. 



Weblinff (Peffflry) 

VIRGINIA PERFECT. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. 

Wells (H. 6.). THE SEA LADY. 
Bvo. 6s. Also Mtdium Bt/o. 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 

ROBE. Illustrated. Twenty-Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6*, 



White (Edmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

White (Pepey). LOVE and the wise 

MEN. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WUllamson (Hps. C NO- THE ADVEN- 
TURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Bve. 
6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

PAPA. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

WUIiamson (C. N. and A. H.)- THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strang Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. Cr, Bve. 
6s. Also Cr. Bvo. is. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. A^nth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. lUus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. « lUustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. lUustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6t. 

Wyllapde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Auires). FourtA 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



Books for Boys and Oirls. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo, 3x. 6d, 



The Getting Well of Dorothv. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 
Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 
Syd Bblton : Or, the Boy who would not 

go to Sea. By G. Manvillc Fenn. Second 

Edition. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Second Edition, 



A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Fourth Edition, 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. 9s. 6d. 

The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

There was once a Primcb. By Mn. M. E 
Mann. 

When Arnold comss Homx, By Mrs. M. E 
Mann. 



Tbe Horeli of Alazaadra Domu. 

JMEmSm: Jhietid. DtMt Valtmti, \i. 



Tub Bmo op Fais. 
Tkb Buck Tduk 
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TmVT Ybah A>ik>. 'I^«-.i4* f 
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Xetbiun'f Sixpeur Bo«k«, 

Mtdium tM. 



DONNA OIANA. w/«*rCpf';^„.^^ 



AIImumI CB. Hum- tOVK A 

LOUISA. 
I KNOW A 1IAIDE.V. 
AluUr (F-)> A BAVAKD OF llK.'<'<' 
AlUtM U-)- fMDE AND ytlt.JVOU.K, 
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ARMINELT.. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 

BaPF (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benton (E. F.)' DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (ChariotteX SHIRLEY. 

THE HEART 
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Gle!ff (Charles). BUNTER*S CRUISE. 



OF 



Brownell (C. L.}* 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

Caffyn (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER. 

Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 
WINE. 



CUffbrd (Mrs. W. K.). 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 



A FLASH OF 



Corbett (Julian)- A 
GREAT WATERS. 



Croker (Mrs. B. H.). 

A STATE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (Aliffhieri). THE 

COMEDY CCary). 



BUSINESS IN 
ANGEL. 



DIVINE 



Doyle (A. Conan). 
LAMP. 



ROUND THE RED 



Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 



Eliot (George). 
FLOSS. 



THE MILL ON THE 



Flndlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

GeraM (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Glssing (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 



GlanvlUe (Ernest). 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 



THE INCA'S 



Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 



Homunff (V. W.). 
NO TALES. 

Inffraham iJ. H.), 
DAVID. 



DEAD MEN TELL 



THE THRONE OF 



Le Queux (WX THE HUNCHBACK 
or WESTMINSTER. 

Uvett-YeaU (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Blalet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTERS TALE. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. 

A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

March (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
THE FERRYMAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther), i LIVING LIES. 

Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 
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Vopplion (Arthur}. 
TH£ WALL. 



THE HOLE IN 



Nesbit (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norrif (W. £.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenhelm (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAYI LETTES. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phlllpottf (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 

«Q' (A. T. Qulller Couch). THE 
WHITE WOLF. 

RIdffe (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 



ERB. 

Ruitell (W. Clark). ABANDONEa 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BALBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

SidffWiok (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
AlAN. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 

Walford (Mrf. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABrS GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN^HVR. 

THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B.:Marrlott). THE ADVEN* 
TUKERS. 

•CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.}. PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE PIL* 

GRIM, 
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